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along a rainy street to sell him anewspaper... 
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And whoso shall receive one such little child 
in my name receiveth me. But whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones ... it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea. 


St Matthew 18:5,6 


La coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait point. (The heart has its reasons 
which reason knows not at all.) 


Blaise Pascal 


RICHMOND 
Sunday, January 6, 1985 9.00 pm 


Wish | could cry — or laugh. 

For the past 5 years | haven’t had much practice at 
making emotional noises, and now, when some kind of 
outburst would be appropriate, | find | have lost the use of 
my lungs for anything more vigorous than smoker’s cough. 

At least there is whisky; a warm sensation down my gullet 
in lieu of tears down my cheeks. Poured a straight triple shot 
after the phone call then settled against the open door of 
the broom cupboard in the hall, where Carpet Cat had 
delivered 5 kittens, next to the vacuum cleaner, on New 
Year’s Eve. | talked aloud to the dozing pile of fur; warned 
mother that we are having visitors tomorrow. A man and a 
small child. Don’t know much about the child. | know his 
birth date, that’s all... | went on for a while until Carpet Cat 
closed one yellow eye and then the other. 

No sleep for Fred until a few billion aroused neurons have 
calmed down. Only 2 hours ago | was looking forward to a 
typical Sunday evening — or a typical any evening, 
nowadays. | had spent 4 solid hours on my latest article for 
Science Now (a monthly publication dedicated to the 
intellectual ensnarement of secondary school students) and 
had worked up an appetite. | prepared tea and was 
reassured when, as usual, the limp asparagus heads fell off 
their stalks as | tipped them out of the can. As usual | put my 
meal on the tray which Jonathan made 16 years ago (his first 
painting of the budgies) and | ate while watching the 7 pm 
news. | always give the toaster a good shake on Sunday 
nights and spread the crumbs on the back stairs, for the 
sparrows. After which | settled into my chair on the balcony, 
to enjoy some Bach and whisky and the evening sky behind 
the jacaranda. The tree is in full flower — a huge blue cloud 
nudging the iron railing. | noticed a recurrent tiny twinge of 


pain behind my eyes and wondered if (being nearly 41) it 
was time to have a test for specs. And then, right at the 
close of the first allegro, the phone rang. Disgruntled but 
unsuspecting | answered it. How was | to know that 5 years 
of meticulously wrought and diligently defended routine was 
about to be shattered within the space of 3 minutes? 

It is all Elwyn’s fault; my ex-wife has been worrying about 
me, says l’m too isolated! She talked me into getting the 
phone connected so she could intrude on me any hour of 
day or night, regardless of my entrenched need for privacy. 

The ring of a telephone is an invasion of privacy even if 
one refuses to answer. It’s a curious yet common syndrome: 
the anxiety some people feel when other people prefer to be 
alone. Anyway | am far from alone; Carpet Cat has been 
visiting me almost daily for 2 years, coming and going via 
the jacaranda. One day last autumn she arrived with a 
pathetically thin and tiny kitten, its entire head held in her 
jaws. An hour later she was back with another. Feline 
enteritis. They were too weak to suckle and died that night. 
Mother patiently licked runny bottoms clean until the end 
and didn’t complain when | took them away. So when | saw 
that she was pregnant again, | offered her my broom 
cupboard and an old blanket; it seemed only fair; one man 
with 4 big rooms all to himself. Even the bathrooms are huge 
in these old flats. 

| have intentionally remained unacquainted with the 
other occupants of this block. | am on ‘good day’ terms with 
my next-door neighbour, a large and energetic female with 
the incongruous name of Lily who rides a powerful and noisy 
motorbike which wakes me every morning at 8.05 precisely. 
The one person | do have the occasional chat with is George, 
proprietor of my nearest milk bar. George, who is Greek, is 
concerned about all the Vietnamese who are moving into 
Richmond. ‘Badder for business, Fraird. They have their own 
shops!’ George always has my tobacco, carton of milk and 2 


cups of plain fat-reduced yoghurt ready for me. It is very 
reassuring. 

So all in all, what did | want with a telephone? Now my 
editor can complain in my ear about my ‘unsuitable’ jokes 
for children and my ‘tendency to side-track’. (As if science 
never sidetracks!) Still, | agreed with Elwyn that in cases of 
impending heart attack or stroke a telephone might be 
useful. (This all began with me stupidly mentioning a 
nagging chest pain.) | took the precaution of an unlisted 
number so nobody could intrude uninvited. And what 
happens? | get 3 calls in 3 days. The first was Telecom to tell 
me | was connected. The second was Elwyn to see if | was 
connected and to say goodbye. She was off to China by fast 
plane to see how the other 9/10ths lives. The third caller was 
Jonathan. | knew instantly, despite not having heard his 
voice for almost 10 years. 

‘Hello?’ 

‘Hullo. Is that you Fred?’ 

‘Jonathan.’ 

‘That’s right!’ (nervous laugh) ‘Is this an okay time to call, 
| mean, are you working?’ 

‘Yes — that is — no, I’m not working.’ 

‘| got your number from Elwyn. Shit — | don’t know where 
to start now, after so long! Had to have a couple of drinks to 
do this.’ 

‘I’m having a whisky, myself.’ (I had just reached for my 
glass.) ‘Your voice sounds just the same, Fred.’ 

‘Does it?’ 

‘Look, | know you hate phones so | won’t beat about. 
Sandra’s dead, a bike smash, two months ago. Claudio 
seems to be over the worst of it but he’s an unusual kid. | —’ 

| interrupted him: ‘Your little boy is all right?’ 

‘He’s fine...’ 

| missed the rest of what he said because | was 
momentarily deafened by a wave of profound relief surging 


through all my cells. | sat down, muttered something like: 
‘Dreadful news ...so sorry... don’t know what to Say.’ 

‘Please don’t get upset. When you hear the whole story it 
will make more sense. Can we —’ 

‘But | can’t understand why Elwyn didn’t tell me. | was 
speaking to her only yesterday.’ 

‘That’s another story. She doesn’t want to play go- 
between any more, Freddie, and I’m bloody pleased about it, 
actually. It was the push | needed to make contact again.’ 

‘Go-between? | don’t understand.’ 

‘That’s the wrong word, | suppose.’ He laughed. ‘You know 
what | mean — keeping a thread between us — sending you 
news of my shows.’ (pause) ‘I really want to talk to you — 
not like this. Can we get together? D’you want to?’ 

Two completely different questions but | said yes, as if to 
both; as if | had a choice. 

‘When? Tomorrow? Where are you?’ (Paper rustling.) 

| gave him my address and asked if he would bring the 
child. 

‘| was just going to ask you. Is it okay? He hates being 
parted from me since his mum died. Anyway | want you to 
meet him.’ 

‘Good.’ (Suddenly much happier about tomorrow.) ‘He will 
be six in April, right? He might enjoy the kittens. Five of 
them, heaven help me.’ 

‘Fantastic, he loves animals.’ Jonno chuckled. ‘No birds, 
Fred?’ 

‘No. No more birds.’ 

Jonathan wasn’t punning. (Irony was always foreign to 
him.) He was referring to the budgerigars which belonged to 
our shared past. Perhaps the first thing we shared, the first 
thing we talked about. Elwyn had gone, and | had bought 
some budgies to put in the big walk-in cage in the yard of 
that ugly rented house. | met Jonathan a few weeks later. He 
had just turned 11. (| was heading for 25.) He asked if | had 
bought the birds to make up for my wife going off. Of course 


not! | said. | got them because | felt sorry for the poor things, 
20 to a cage in the pet shop. Then why did you only buy 4? 
He was utterly serious; one of his innumerable questions for 
which | had no satisfactory answer. 

Just once, before we moved from that house, we 
considered letting the birds loose. Jonno said, ‘If we let them 
go now, Fred, they wouldn’t last a day. They’re not like other 
city birds, not like sparrows. They haven’t got any territory 
of their own, out there.’ 

| took that to mean more than Jonathan probably 
intended, but | kept my feelings to myself. Jonno didn’t share 
my resentment against the rest of the world. 

| last heard his voice at the end of March, 1975. A phone 
call, short and sweet because | hated telephones, or so he 
said. | don’t know how that notion became established. | 
hate telephones now. But when we moved into the Bliss 
Street house in 1971 we were both gleeful to find a phone 
there. AS soon as we had been reconnected Jonno went 
around the corner to the phone box and called me. | used to 
think about that, 4 years on, while waiting for the calls he 
never made. Silence can make a fiendish clamour in the 
ears. As for memories, they may be covered with stone only 
until some quirky coincidence takes advantage, like a weed, 
of the smallest crack. For example when | moved into this 
flat, 5 years ago, there was a huge old leather sofa here. It 
looked very comfortable but | had to get rid of it. | could not 
get rid of the number 6 on Lily’s front door across the 
landing. For the first week | used only the back stairs. It 
distressed me to find myself so distressed; after all, it was 5 
years since J} had gone. But 6 was the number of years we 
had been together and the number of the apartment above 
the butcher’s shop which Jonno and Simon had moved into. 
Rationality is no match for such insidious connections 
between inanimate matter and the human soul. 

Anyway, the memories — conscious and unconscious — 
are more than 10 years old now. The ground at the surface 


has been fairly steady for the second half of this decade; the 
tectonic plates of my underworld have settled into a 
movement so slow as to be imperceptible. And now old 
earth-shaker Elwyn has poked her stick in and wobbled my 
stone. So you can’t play go-between any longer, my dear? 
Well who bloody asked you to? It was all your own idea, 
sending news-clippings, exhibition reviews, gossip. | was 
happy to hear about the child, | did encourage you there, | 
admit. But why this new word: go-between? Am | to 
understand that information has been flowing both ways? 
Since you have been privy to so much more information 
about me than you could possibly have had about Jonathan, 
| fear the worst. What sordid revelations has the boy 
received about me, | wonder. 

| am feeling ill; there has been a nagging pain to the left 
of my heart since the phone call. The alcohol, which usually 
eases my chest pains, is having no effect whatsoever. I’m 
very tense, that’s the problem. | need a brisk walk to relax 
my shoulders. 


Didn’t go for a walk. | turned away from my desk and 
found myself rummaging under my bookshelves for a 
Shabby carton which has travelled with me all of my life. 
Well, the box has changed a few times, but the contents 
have only been added to, never reduced. Diaries, 
photographs, drawings, letters — the paraphernalia of 
memory. Being a methodical old sod, | have clumped my life 
into segments, i.e. large brown envelopes labelled according 
to my place of residence: RicHmMonp 1944-50, JALLUKAR 1950-61, 
DonavaALe CoLLEGE 1962-65, HAwtHorn (with Elwyn) 1966-67, 
(with Jonathan) 1968-70, Biiss Street 1971-74, and that’s 
where the subdividing ends. Everything else is in one slim 
tidy un-looked-at folder marked AJ. After Jonathan. 

It made me feel queasy, opening diaries at random, but | 
couldn’t help myself. Fragments — like cut-out bits of 
yourself seen in broken mirror shards — that’s what you find, 


that’s what dislocates you. When | came across my old 
graduation certificate | laughed hysterically. 


DONAVALE COLLEGE 
‘Educate For Eternity’ 


Donavale is a tertiary institution of the Seventh Day 
Adventist church, the church to which my foster parents 
belonged. Jack and Ruth had a perpetual prayer: that | 
should get a ‘Christian education and find a wholesome 
Christian girl’ with whom to live out God’s Plan for my life. 


This is to Certify that Frederick James Musgrove having completed the 
course for the Diploma of Science and having given evidence of a Good 
Moral Character, is now granted etcetera 


Evidence of a Good Moral Character — without that, your 
diploma was null and void. But | passed the grade. | had 
never openly flouted college rules, | wasn’t a ‘personality’, 
never made any fuss. And | had a bewildered smile which 
some people mistook for candour. Elwyn reckoned she first 
fell in love with my grin. ‘You looked like a bashful boy when 
| leaned over your desk to borrow your Commentary on 
Daniel And The Revelation. | went all soft.’ 

But not for long, eh, El? | don’t have a copy of our 
marriage certificate. Elwyn burnt the original in a 
melodramatic ritual shortly before she left me and went on 
tour with a school theatre troupe. We had been married for 
just over 2 years. 

Don’t want to remember any more of that. If | had Elwyn’s 
sense of climax I’d burn the diaries of 66 & '67. But I'ma 
compulsive hoarder, not so much of things, but of 
information; you never know when it might become useful. 

Have noticed a peculiarity of the diaries, i.e. the actual 
books. The first one, inscribed THe Farwm 1950 ano 1951, isa 
large floppy blue-lined school book. The pencilled printing is 


agonizingly earnest — broad letters heavily impressed into 
yellowed paper. From thereon handwriting and books 
become gradually smaller until for 1969, age 25, there is 
just the tiniest pocket notebook, as if to prohibit anything 
but the most essential outlines. Yet those small pages are 
crammed full of mundane details of daily life. 


Shopping with J. Red T-shirt for him, green for me. ‘We look like a parrot!’ he 
said, catching sight of us both in store mirror. Home for lunch of cold 
chicken sandwiches. 2 hrs in garden planting lettuce, marigolds. 


Was this style a ruse, perhaps, to prevent me seeing the 
whole state of affairs? If so, | eventually dropped my guard; 
entries become more disclosing, books increase in size each 
year until | am back on the old farm, and using a blue-lined 
school exercise book to record the death of Jack, my foster 
father. 


It’s after midnight, I’m a wee bit drunk but no closer to 
sleep. | couldn’t stop with the box; | had to bring J’s 
paintings down from top of wardrobe, and place them all 
around this room, propped against furniture. They range 
from birthday cards to large canvases still on the wobbly 
stretchers he painstakingly made. 

| don’t possess any of Jonathan’s ‘adult works’, and I’ve 
seen only 2 of those. Impressive, yes, but whatever the 
gushing critics say, | will always prefer these first pictures, 
which | have never labelled ‘art’ (even while feeling 
immensely proud when reading of The artist, Jonathan Todd, 
whose latest show at. . .), because that would have taken 
them out of the context in which they were created. Art is 
what pompous critics feed on. He’s grown up now, and 
maybe he even enjoys the mumbo jumbo of arty-farty 
critical analysis; | don’t know. (Though | doubt it. He can’t 
have changed that much?) Whatever, | am _ extremely 
possessive about the pictures he once gave me, and that 


includes being possessive about their descriptions. 
Everything about them, right down to the staples in the 
stretchers, belongs to a precise place and time. They are 
pictures within pictures. 

Hawthorn, Oxley Road. The long glassed-in sun porch at 
the back of the house. Sunlight streamed in horizontal 
stripes between the cane slats of the blinds. Undaunted, 
Jonno painted stripes into every picture, until | put canvas 
Shades up outside. Stripes with electric jug and pink 
oleanders. Striped table with budgerigars... 

From household objects to an obsession with portraits, 
mostly of himself. Dark hair curling or waving, depending on 
its length, which depended on the season. Eyes stem, bold, 
concentrating; mouth never smiling, although in one 
drawing (dated 13th birthday) the lips are parted slightly, as 
if Jonno had noticed the unnaturally grim line of mouth in 
his earlier mirrored efforts and was trying to take it easy. Or 
maybe we’d been kissing a lot, before he went to work. | 
don’t know. All | have are these pictures. 

When we moved to Bliss Street the brightest lightest 
room became Jonno’s studio. It had a large window cutting 
one corner; stained glass panels with a pattern of blue birds 
and red poppies. He had always loved painting flowers but 
now the colours began to run together, like glass melting, or 
sunlight seen through water. | have only 3 of these strange 
flower paintings and sometimes | think they are my 
favourites. At age 16 he went to Art School, and the brilliant 
colours and gentle shapes were suddenly replaced by 
formless deep blues and blacks relieved only by knife-sharp 
Slashes of yellow. Jonno had gone Abstract. Obviously 
something a burgeoning art student had to do. Those 
paintings looked like bruises to me but | assured Jonno that | 
liked them. (The only deliberate lie | ever told him, | think.) | 
have none of that era in my collection because Jonno 
regarded them as prototypes of work to come, and took 
them all with him when he left. 


Should | remind him that | still have his earliest pictures? 
No — he might want them back! When he left me he was 
thinking only of his future; at 27 he is now old enough to 
become interested in his past. 

It’s wrong to say: he left me. He simply grew up and went 
away, as | always expected him to. It is possible that if | 
hadn’t disrupted the routine march of his life, he may have 
become independent at 13 instead of 17 — carrying out his 
threat to run away if | couldn’t rescue him from the potential 
horrors of shifting into the house of his mum’s new spouse, 
the sadistic train guard. He might be working in a garage 
now, custom-painting cars. He could be renting a dump ina 
poor suburb, with 4 kids and a wife as pretty and as 
remorseless as his mother. He could be scratching chalk into 
city pavements, rush-hour crowds tramping over his unseen 
unfulfilled genius. Instead, thanks substantially to my 
intervention, he was able to find a haven for his talents, 
between the silken sheets and on the carpeted gallery walls 
of Ms Sandra Humdinger or Harbinger or whatever. Instant 
fame and fortune on the Best Side of Town; why ever would 
a fellow need to roam? 

Without Elwyn, I’d have known nothing of Jonathan’s 
post-student life. | was vegetating in a state of selective 
amnesia, helping Jack on our small farm, when one day (in 
June, 1978), folded into a letter from Elwyn, a cutting from a 
suburban newspaper: GALLERY Owner Webs Younc AartiIsrT. 

| recall vividly, and with shame, my reactions. The cutting 
has been screwed-up and ironed flat again but the 
photograph accompanying the blurb is still sufficiently clear. 
You can see by the clothes and expressions of the guests 
that this is a big highfalutin’ bash. Of the paintings hanging 
on the Hapburger walls, one can glimpse corners here and 
there, behind the bodies. Elwyn added her own footnote to 
the write-up: The works are really absolutely wonderful. You 
would he so proud of him. 


Elwyn wasn’t invited to the wedding/opening; Jonno had 
not yet met her. She went along the next day to see the 
show, so she could tell me all about it. She also bought a 
painting which she says she ‘understands’, but | doubt it; 
she has never seen the first version of it. 

In the newspaper picture Jonathan is out of focus and in 
profile. He seems to be looking at something beyond his 
wife’s head; maybe checking that nobody is stubbing a butt 
on one of his abstracts. Sandra Hipbanger is a handsome 
Skinny woman with a grin like a halloween pumpkin and a 
long nose obviously sniffing the size of things to come. With 
half her luck this moody little protégé from the grubby side 
of the river should turn out to be worth his length in gold. 
The serious critics have been absolutely slayed, my dear. 

Oh yes, my misery made me nasty; in fact, | imagined | 
could see something else in Sandra’s face: a perverse leer, 
as if she knew all about us and thought it a hoot. The best 
part of my life reduced to a vulgar joke at a drunken party: 
Jonathan Todd’s dirty old man, a pederast. Oh don’t look so 
shocked, Amanda, | can see you’re practically dribbling with 
curiosity. 

My pettiness equalled that which | imputed to others. | 
feel even more ashamed now, remembering that this woman 
| mentally maligned without knowing a thing about her, is 
dead. And she isn’t really leering, she just looks extremely 
nervous, and who wouldn’t be, in her place? She also is very 
good-looking, allowing for the fact that she was 15 years 
older than Jonno. (In some ways the little bugger hadn’t 
changed.) 

Well, after that bombshell came several ‘serious’ reviews, 
stuffed full of expressions like: exciting new talent. 
vigorously bold line work overlaying deeper mysterious 
areas of disorganized colour . . . (What the hell is 
disorganized colour?) 

Then almost one year after the wedding, Elwyn sent the 
letter I’d been waiting for: 


I’ve been talking to someone who knows Jonathan's wife. They now have a 
baby boy. Some problem with the birth; infant kept in hospital for a few 
weeks. Perhaps prem? | didn’t pry. Sandra already has a 7-year-old daughter 
from a previous relationship. From what | can gather, J.T. adores his little 
son. He is alSo preparing for another show... 


The day after receiving the news, | drove the ute into town 
to pick up (according to my diary) a drum of kerosene for 
heating Jack’s new self-made chicken incubator. | stopped 
the truck at a railway crossing to wait for a long slow goods 
train. | didn’t mind; | was never in a hurry. There had been a 
heavy dew, earlier, and the lower slopes of the ranges were 
shrouded in white fog when I'd started out. Driving slowly | 
had watched the sun dispersing the mist, and sheep 
straggling out across the wet glistening grass. And all the 
while thinking about the child, Jonno’s boy. So the crawling 
train was quite in key with my mood, until the guard’s van 
rattled past and an old bloke in a peaked cap leaned out and 
waved — like a parody of fortuity — and then | felt ill. | had 
never met the man whose brutality had directly affected 
Jonathan’s life and thus mine. | knew only that he had been 
a train guard. | recalled my fury when | first found bruises on 
Jonno’s body; the time he arrived with a bloodshot eye and 
swollen face. Yet those marks paved the way for the boy to 
walk out of that barbarous arena and to become all my own. 

| drove across the tracks then pulled to the side of the 
road and switched off the motor. Unexpected tears were 
blurring my vision. When | rubbed my face | smelt kerosene 
on my hand. I’ve remembered that detail because the scent 
of kerosene (which | like) always takes me back to the 
moment in the truck when | imagined Jonathan’s grown-up 
arms holding a tiny baby. | even heard him making soothing 
gentle sounds — the ‘budgie kisses’ he uttered aeons ago 
with the birds. My tears weren’t any kind of crying | was 
familiar with. Instead of choking on my usual brew of self- 
pity plus shame, | was dissolving like a lump of clay in water. 


| felt forgiven, almost redeemed by the birth of the child, 
and | wanted to make a wish for him, to honour his arrival 
and to confirm the new state of my heart. But | didn’t know 
what to speak to, having long ago relinquished belief in any 
sort of God capable of interpreting the laments and petitions 
of human beings. There was a ram contemplating me from 
his side of the fence — a big chap, bedraggled but dignified, 
coiled horns intact. No chance of him understanding me, 
either, but (I suddenly realized) one has to address 
something when making a wish. | said: ‘May Jonathan’s son 
grow up to be as ordinary, healthy and happy as it is 
possible to be on this unhappy planet.’ 


In less than 24 hours that boy, now 5 years and 9 months, 
will be here in my room, with his father who was once ‘my 
boy’. Can I, by any definition, be called Grandfather? Come 
to that, Jonno, how are you going to explain me to him? 
‘Here’s the man who made me do maths every Saturday for 
two years.’ ‘Here’s the man who gave me my first set of 
paints.’ ‘Here’s the man who...’ 

This is crazy; why would the child be even curious about 
some old acquaintance of his father’s? Yes — that is the best 
approach. We are old acquaintances. Jonathan, he must 
never know. You see, | really am getting nervous, | feel quite 
ill. If only | Knew what you are expecting of this. Or who you 
have become. What do you look like, now? For the past 10 
years you have always had, for me, a 17-year-old face. Or 
14, or 12 ... whatever memory | settle into. Memories no 
longer compulsive nor banished. They may be triggered by 
some action of mine — like changing the record player 
needle — or by something seen on television or in the 
papers, or by particular songs, particular flowers. Or 
deliberately invoked to give some warmth and meaning to 
my solitary spasms of gratification. Not always you, | must 
confess, in those moments; sometimes the face of a boy 
glimpsed in the street, like the boy who once followed me 


from the tram stop, walking softly beside me, quickly 
glancing sideways. I’m certain | didn’t misread the question 
in his eyes. | didn’t respond, of course. Not just the 
agonizing difficulty of how to begin, what to say, but mainly 
because of a commitment to a decision | had made a couple 
of years earlier: to never again try to replace the phantoms 
of memory with the fleeting comfort of another body. 

So, it can be managed, this life, as long as one keeps to 
the routines. | like my work, my room, the view from the 
balcony; every evening | try to catch the moment when the 
sun appears to slip behind the city skyscrapers. For a few 
seconds the child wins over the scientist: See? The sun is 
moving away. Not us! Then | look across to the tower of the 
church of St Ignatius, on top of the hill, and remember that | 
first heard God’s Music there, when | was 5, and had never 
encountered Bach or whisky, these twin pillars of my adult 
version of happiness. Oh yes, we can manage. The secret 
lies in these grid-points of continuity. | wonder if Claudio 
likes music. Well, it won’t be the Beatles! Some of which | 
still have, Jonno. Oxley Road. Whatever will we talk about? | 
don’t mean the boy. The thing is not to get drunk, a matter 
of not allowing water into cracks which could later ice form 
and split the stone. | think I’m a bit drunk now, but 
unfortunately not numbed. Pain still here. The whisky has 
never failed me before. 


Monday, January 7 9.45 am 


High scattered cirrus clouds drifting from the west this 
morning. Another hot day coming up; maybe rain tonight. | 
feel surprisingly calm despite only 4 hours sleep and a 
barrage of jumbled dreams. When the rumble of Big Lily’s 
bike entered my dreaming mind at what would have been 
8.05, | thought | was back in the Bliss Street house, and 
Jonathan and his mate from the garage were roaring up the 
street on Jonno’s ‘new’ third-hand Ducati. 

| woke into a vivid memory of the day he brought the bike 
home — how proud he was of his black-and-silver paintwork. 
How terrified | was. | had attempted to hide my anxiety 
beneath my over-done admiration for his decorating skills, 
but | hadn’t been able to prevent morbid visions of those 
silver curlicues being scraped along the bluestone. It was 
interesting: in those unbidden fantasies | never once saw 
Jonno being injured. The bike — that great black wasp — 
could become a pile of jangled metal, but Jonathan’s lovely 
face and limbs always, somehow, escaped damage. 


| was stupid this morning; | changed my routine: shaved 
before I’d had coffee and read the paper. Cut my cheek. A 
message to myself: adhere religiously to your little habits, 
plan the day. So | have. Jonno said they would arrive after 
the child’s tea, about 7, so | have 9 hours in which to finish 
with the newspaper, do the shopping, have lunch, make 
another attempt to complete the first draft of the electricity 
article, do a quick clean-up, then have a quiet half-hour with 
some music and a Scotch before another era of my life ends. 

Absolutely no time, in theory, for energy-wasting bouts of 
anxiety about tonight. And | must make a list. What shall | 
get for the boy? Coke’n’crisps appears to be a combination 
favoured by the kids here in Richmond; | don’t know about 
the kids across the river. 


His dad used to like cold malted milk — 6 spoons of Milo 
floating on top of the milk — and hot buttered toast left to 
go cold and soggy. Wonder what he drinks now? We 
sometimes shared a bottle of red wine during our last 2 
years; that’s what art students drank in those days. | wanted 
to prove that | wasn’t the total ‘square’ Jonno occasionally 
accused me of being. Thus | even pretended to suck noisily 
on the soggy end of a marijuana smoke, the night of his 
seventeenth birthday; hoping | looked ‘cool’ and feeling like 
a fraud — and slightly sick. Jonno told me later that his 
friends thought his ‘old man’ was ‘far out’. It was apparently 
a compliment. 

I'll get some of everything, just in case: brandy, gin and 
tonic — heavens, maybe it ought to be champagne. As for 
my tobacco — say it, Jonathan: WuHatT a Hypocrite. Like the 
whisky, | didn’t start on this habit until | came out of hospital 
(a minor breakdown), found an eviction notice in the letter 
box at Bliss Street, and moved into half a house in 
Brunswick. It was, literally, half a house; one side completely 
demolished and my side due to follow, any day. Next door, a 
man (‘Call me Mustafa. Now what you like?’) ran a brothel. 

| locked myself inside my half-house. No telephone. 
Blinds drawn. Didn’t even unpack the music. When | had to 
go out it was for food, not fresh air. Bruisewick, Bruntsick, 
Burntswitch — by any name the place smelt the same: 
blocked drains, crumbling cement, gorged rubbish bins and 
steamy dog-turds on treeless streets, the nauseating 
effluvium of factories ... My tobacco fumes were sweet, by 
comparison. A protective haze surrounding me. I’m sure that 
was partly why | took on the habit. 

Memo: buy a can of Mountain Moss or Meadow Mildew or 
whatever. My apartment smells okay to me, but for all | 
know, Jonathan hasn’t smoked since the time | told him how 
silly he looked, with a white ‘candle’ dangling from the 
corner of his beautiful mouth. 


1.00 pm 


These crazy cats, what am | going to do with them when 
they start crawling all over the place? Came back from the 
shops to find Carpet Cat had shifted them all out of the 
broom cupboard onto the hall runner, just inside the front 
door. Nearly trod on them. So | spread an old towel on the 
rug at the other end of this room, surrounded the towel with 
cushions, and moved the mass of warm squirming cat-life 
into its play-pen. CC watched with consternation, started 
washing bums and faces frantically, but so far hasn’t moved 
them again. Well, they had to come into the open for Jonno’s 
kid to see. Hope he falls for them, then his dad will have to 
let him have one! As for the rest, it’s the pet shop, Fred. One 
man, one cat. Anything else and you'll end up in the same 
CATegory as those smelly old women with a cat on every 
chair and hair all over the bed. 

They are pretty though, | have to admit. Four have just 
opened their eyes in the past 24 hours. | sat on the rug, 
dangling a strip of paper, and 4 pairs of glittering dark 
beads attempted to follow and focus; heads wobbling, feet 
splayed, tiny short tails quivering. When the black one 
sneezed suddenly, | heard a small boy’s shrill laughter in the 
room. It was me. | dropped the paper, scurried back to my 
big grown-up desk. 

So far | haven’t strayed too much from my plan; | could 
not have foreseen CC’s dissatisfaction with the broom 
cupboard. | didn’t feel like lunch so that was a saving in 
time. Now it’s back to battle with repulsive poles and 
charging electrons. 


Q: Can an electric charge be created from nothing? 
Q: May ‘empty space’ be called ‘nothing’? 

Q: What is ‘empty space’? 

Q: What is a cat? 


That is what happens every time | try to seriously tackle 
this subject. The problem has been on my mind for much 
longer than the few days in which I’ve been making notes. It 
goes back years. The dilemma isn’t the how of the subject 
but the how of describing it, i.e. in which order does the 
information make most sense to a 12-year-old? I’ve 
approached from so many starting-points and always come 
back to the same frustration | felt when trying to replace 
Jonathan’s mystical reasonings with the abstract concepts 
which we use to explain something which nobody really 
understands at all, that is: we don’t know what electricity is, 
merely what it does. And why shouldn't that be enough for 
us? 

Our first winter together. During a particularly violent and 
splendid storm, watched from the cosy safety of our living- 
room, | asked Jonno to tell me what lightning was. 

‘It’s the flash that comes before the thunder,’ he asserted 
impatiently. ‘First you see it, then you hear it!’ And he 
counted the seconds to estimate the distance between us 
and the explosions. 

Maybe | ought to start there, with a bang, so-to-speak, 
and a quote from the profoundly cardinal 12-year-old lips 
shining with firelight, laughing and talking non-stop above 
the hurling rain. ‘But where does it begin, Jonno, where do 
they come from?’ (The strokes which light up your face, pale 
and luminous as a Bronzino cupid.) ‘What’s happening up 
there?’ 

‘Four seconds, Fred! It’s getting closer!’ 

In the following weeks we spread books out over the floor, 
covered table-tops with diagrams, made rotors and motors 
until we were dizzy. Iron filings turned up in the sugar, and 
every metal object in the house was drawn irresistibly (and 
somewhat urgently) to the arms of the big horse-shoe 
magnet which Jonno held before him like a divining rod. 
(How | envied the toaster, the door knobs!) 


And so Jonathan learnt code names, observed 
behavioural characteristics of certain objects under certain 
conditions, and invoked Explanatory Principles — which 
explain nothing but are absolutely necessary to science, 
religion and psychology — and declared himself, at the end 
of the course: ‘An Electricianist!’ The horse-shoe magnet lost 
its attraction, metaphorically soeaking, and was relegated to 
a kitchen drawer along with other seldom used bits and 
pieces; the last time | saw it, it was stuck, in apparently cold 
and silent union, to a can-opener. 

Fifteen years later and I’m still stuck with the problem of 
describing processes with words which are themselves in 
need of explanations which can only be described by 
invoking processes. The serpent bites its tail but where is 
the head, the tail? Or is it a magic beast — wherever you 
cut: a new head and a tail grow from each stump? 


3.30 pm 


| will have to call today a short-circuit, work-wise. | decided, 
after all my meanderings, to take the easiest way out and 
begin with some history: Faraday, Maxwell and Hertz, fathers 
of electrodynamics. Two pages later, bored and irritated, | 
began doodling dynamos and perpetual motion machines, 
and found myself thinking of Jack, on the farm, the crazy 
devices he constructed for all kinds of problems: keeping 
possums out of the roof, feeding six calves simultaneously 
and single-handed,watering Ruth’s huge vegie plot without 
her having to lug one bucket of water from the dam. 

Whenever Jonathan asked about my parents | always 
spoke of Ruth and Jack and the farm as if I’d been born 
there. | justified that small deception on the grounds that | 
could recall very little of my first 6 years, most of it 
connected to the miserable saga of Beatrice’s long illness; 
not a story to burden Jonno with. Why do | write ‘illness’, 
even now? Madness. Incurable schizophrenia. My mother 
lived in a fantasy world, she wasn’t ill by her own terms, but 
happy in her private universe with her perpetual ‘baby 
daughter’ — a plastic doll which the indulgent nurses let her 
bath and dress every day for 13 years. 

All right, it was for my sake as much as for Jonno’s — the 
reconstruction of my childhood. In a way, it had been going 
on since the day my Aunt Lorraine sent me away with a 
strange man, as shy as me. He had a truck. He lived on a 
farm at the other end of the world. That which had been 
beyond my imagination had to be made real — twice over; 
first in the world-out-there, and again, inside me. Red 
mountains, black frosts, yellow sandy roads, strange- 
smelling wispy-bearded goats looking like a coterie of 
wicked magicians, the sad-sad-so-/ong cry of currawongs, 
and the stillness of kangaroos, their ‘hands’ drooping 
gracefully and their dark eyes unfathomable, waiting for you 


to pass by. In time these things pushed former memories 
into the realm of almost-dream. Yet never quite became 
absolute in themselves. Sometimes, telling things to Jonno, | 
would feel as if | was talking about a book | had read during 
my childhood. 

| showed him photographs. He thought that Jack, with his 
bushy whiskers and uncontrollable short thick hair, looked 
like a hippie. | laughed. | said, Jack wouldn’t know what the 
word meant. He’d been on the land since leaving school at 
15; his own father was a blacksmith. Jonathan wasn’t 
interested in history. He wanted to know what sort of father 
Jack had been to me. Kind? Yes, in a gruff way. Not one for 
hugs or kisses. Did he talk to me? Not really. Didn’t talk 
much to anyone. Always brief and to the point. ‘Dora’s due. 
Not looking good. Might need a hand.’ 

Once Jonno asked me who | loved most: Jack or Ruth? 
Both the same, | answered lighly. It wasn’t strictly true. | 
loved Ruth dutifully, because she called me her ‘precious 
boy, a gift from God.’ A rather overwhelming designation. | 
occasionally needed protection from Ruth’s’ invasive 
demanding exhausting devotion, and then | would 
appreciate Jack’s silence and the trust he bestowed on me. 
But perhaps | was compelled to love him more, because | 
was never really sure of his love for me. 

| now wish that | had told Jonno the whole story. When he 
was 15, 16, accusing me of not understanding him, of being 
‘just like all dumb interfering fathers’, maybe the knowledge 
that |, like him, had never known my actual father — it could 
have eased some of the soreness, helped to bridge some of 
the frightening gulfs opening up between us. But why am | 
bringing all this back now? It’s after 5. And | haven’t done 
the floors! 


6.00 pm 


One hour to go. Been up and down, changing the music 
every five minutes; can’t decide whether to play classical or 
rock. My few recent acquisitions in the latter group are all by 
Van Morrison and | was listening to him when Jonno and | 
were at Bliss Street. | guess | want to suggest to J that — 
apart from my greying hair and spongy chin — other 
changes have occurred, that I’m not living in a time warp! 
Yet | also want him to find some things familiar. 

If only a breeze would blow up. This morning’s light cloud 
has become a low spreading sheet holding the heat in. I’ve 
had the blinds half-down all day and the windows shut and 
now can’t decide which is worse: the stuffiness inside or the 
city fumes and heat from outside. It occurred to me just now 
that, in the gloom, this room looks like a museum. Partly the 
old comfy second-hand furniture but due more to the objects 
I’ve collected and carted from place to place, over the years: 
tiny pearly glass bottles dug up on the farm, birds’ feathers, 
strangely shaped rocks and smooth sea stones (from the 
Wilson’s Promontory trip with Jonno), a kangaroo skull, a pre- 
Colombian Mexican pot in the shape of a squat little man 
with a penis (the handle) longer than his legs. (Gift from 
Elwyn.) On the shelves | had to build myself (all this flat had 
was a broom cupboard) are thousands of books, many 
second-hand, adding to the general Merlin-the-Magician 
atmosphere; and then of course there are the vases. 

Because Jonathan was always pinching flowers from other 
people’s gardens, we always needed lots of vases. Jonno’s 
desire for lustrous colours led us into second-hand shops to 
find the sort of vases he wanted. But Jonno didn’t know the 
difference between a Salvation Army thrift shop and the 
most exclusive Glenferrie Road antique shop. If there were 
second-hand vases in the window — that was our stop. 


I'll never forget the expression of disbelief and disgust on 
Jonathan’s face when told by a terrified antique dealer — 
staring at the red and white Chinese vase the boy was 
turning excitedly in his hands — ‘If you drop that, lad, that’s 
$400 you owe me.’ Jonathan plonked the vase back in the 
glass cabinet and announced contemptuously: ‘But it’s 
cracked!’ 

The man relocked the cabinet and pocketed the key. | was 
suddenly very upset. | picked up the blue vase Jonno had 
been admiring earlier — a velvet, almost translucent, 
brilliant blue relieved only by a fine band of gold around its 
delicate lip; also perfect, not a chip out of it — and asked, 
coldly, how much. 

‘Fifty dollars,’ was his even colder reply. ‘That’s over one 
hundred years old, an unflawed example of -’ 

‘I'll have it. On lay-by. Here’s ten for deposit.’ 

Jonno burst into tears when we got home. ‘Fifty bucks! 
That’s a whole week’s pay, Fred. You can’t afford to buy me 
stuff like that.’ 

‘It’s a Christmas present, don’t you see? Four more 
weeks — it works out perfectly. We won’t starve, | promise. If 
you keep crying I'll think you don’t like it. You do like it, 
don’t you?’ 

‘I'll be scared of breaking it.’ Sniff and snuffle as the tears 
dry up. 

‘No you won’t. Think how beautiful it will look with your 
favourite flowers in it.’ 

‘Can | keep it here?’ (He wasn’t living with me at that 
stage, but coming every Saturday to clean out the bird-cage 
and play his records on my stereo.) 

‘Of course. Wherever you like.’ (My darling. The unspoken 
words added so many times to the ends of statements.) Of 
course you can leave your blue vase here — as long as you 
stay here with it. Bribery and corruption? How easily it 
comes to look like that. How often a voice in me groaned and 
mocked while my heart went on, doggedly devoted, shutting 


out my cynicism. In fact, apart from the perpetual supply of 
paints, | seldom gave him ‘things’. If | bought him at all, it 
was with love. Like a moth towards the light, a child 
gravitates towards affection, appreciation, trust. 

| can hear the voices raised in righteous indignation: The 
monster admits he betrayed the trust of this innocent boy! 
Condemned out of his own mouth. Your Honour, members of 
the jury, | put it to you that this youth was forced to 
exchange sexual favours for that man’s so-called affection. 
Like a moth to the light indeed! And what happens to the 
moth? 

Ah yes. The arguments of the virtuous are unanswerable. 

And the blue vase, not a chip out of it, is with me still. 
Jonno forgot to take it with him. Perhaps he wanted to leave 
a tiny part of him, the way one ‘forgets’ a book or umbrella 
when leaving the house of a friend one hopes to see again. 
That’s what | used to tell myself, anyway, for a year or so. 

This morning | bought deep red carnations for the vase. | 
wanted red roses, J’s favourite, but none were available. | 
even eyed the gardens on my walk home; prepared to steal 
one bloom if | saw anything as good as the roses Jonno used 
to nick from the Anglican church garden. 

Fortunately, a flower-painting craze put an end to the 
flower-stealing stage. lI’d tried various ways of easing him 
out of his kleptofloria, from bringing home huge bunches 
from the market every Friday night, to digging up a patch of 
lawn and planting our own, yet still he persisted in turning 
up each Saturday with at least one rose or dahlia or daffodil 
from over a neighbour’s fence. He justified it by saying he 
only took flowers from ‘rich gardens with heaps of them, 
Fred!’ Since he’d lived all his life in a cheap two-roomed flat 
with not even a concrete balcony it was hard for me to 
sermonize about fairness or respect for property. | 
understood his need perfectly, or thought | did, until Elwyn 
started in, years later, on a theory about ‘symbolic 
gratification’. The fact that the painting put an end to the 


stealing further confirmed her hypothesis: it was power 
Jonathan wanted, some kind of control over his life, he didn’t 
really want the flowers, just the experience of taking them 
and thus defying a system which made him feel powerless 
and abused. | got on my high horse immediately. 

‘And you think | did that to him, made him feel powerless 
and abused, don’t you Elwyn?’ 

‘Do you feel you did that?’ she replied with her smarmy 
giving-nothing-away smile. 

God, she could be obnoxious, that woman. ‘Now look 
here!’ | said to her. ‘He was pinching flowers before he met 
me. He used to take them home to his wretched mother who 
belted his bum to show her appreciation. Me? | admired the 
colours with him, called him a bower bird, and allowed my 
house to look like a temple of Vishnu. No Elwyn, | don’t think 
that | made him feel powerless and abused, and furthermore 
| think it was flowers he wanted all along. My god, if you’d 
known him! Jonathan had power! He ran rings around me, 
for six years, had me eating out of his hand, long before he 
taught the budgies to do it. Don’t try to put that one on me, 
El: the powerlessness of children. Talk about the 
powerlessness of us all, if you like; all in the same boat, 
forever bailing out the ocean of fear with teaspoons, but 
don’t tell me that children don’t know on which side their 
bread is buttered.’ 

What am | doing? 

| never said half of that to Elwyn. | wish | had. 


The music has changed again, from Van Morrison’s Tupelo 
Honey (too far away) to John Lennon’s Walls and Bridges 
(too sad) to the Goldberg Variations. Now | feel comfortable. 
I’ve cleared away all signs of last night’s Retrospective; have 
raised the blinds and opened windows — what the hell? The 
jacaranda shades the balcony and only reflected light comes 
into this room. Kittens are asleep in a sprawled heap, the 
carnations are holding up, and old JSB has both calmed and 


raised my spirits. This is a piano version, not harpsichord 
which | find too jangling, blurred and monotonous. These 
notes, no matter how quickly running on top of each other, 
remain clear and distinct as crystals. 

It’s 7.03. Hopefully he will be true to form: half an hour 
late. I’ll have time for another wee drink or two. 


Tuesday, January 8 1.00 pm 


| hate it when | oversleep into the full heat of the day; | wake 
without strength, as in those dreams where one is 
attempting to flee tidal waves or burning cities, only to find 
that one’s legs have become empty plastic bags. 

You should have told me, Jonno, prepared me, just a hint: 
‘By the way, my kid has an extra chromosome.’ Something 
like that. I'd have understood. Or did you withhold the 
information deliberately, in order to witness my unprepared 
response? It matters to you, doesn’t it, my total acceptance 
of the boy. | could feel you watching my face when he first 
lifted his little chin for a kiss. But my silence was only the 
shock of the entire moment, your face as much as his. That’s 
why you should have warned me — you should have known 
it would be a huge enough confrontation without the added 
information about Claudio. 

By now you will be reassured. In fact, | have always felt 
’specially drawn to these children; their faces are so open, 
guileless, welcoming; their short fingers reach for everything 
soft and warm; they always appear to be enjoying a view of 
the world which is invisible to the rest of us. Cloud’s 
delighted chuckles seemed like the response to jokes being 
told to him by the kittens, the cushions, the legs of the 
chairs. A mental-age ceiling of 12 seems a small price to pay 
for an extra loading of happiness. Indeed, ‘trisomy 21’ may 
confer an evolutionary advantage at some stage in the 
future. At present, though, such an unusual capacity for 
trust and pleasure is definitely not viable in the human 
species. 

Been reading up on Dr Down’s syndrome. My medical 
dictionary merely explains the failure of the 21st 
chromosome to split prior to cell formation; result: an ovum 
with 22 single chromosomes and one intact pair. If this ovum 


is fertilized the embryo will have 22 normal pairs and one 
triplicated chromosome. 

It’s all only numbers, but when | was a kid there was a 
general assumption that children like Therese O’Reilly were 
born by the will of God. Either a blessing or a curse, but 
definitely nothing to do with science. The discovery of the 
chromosomal link wasn’t made until 1959; the effect of 
oxygen deprivation at birth wasn’t public knowledge until 
mid-sixties. Hard to believe. Yet | doubt that even this 
information would have swayed the beliefs of Ruth Cotter, or 
Kate O'Reilly. Kate’s babbling daughter confirmed Kate’s 
faith in a God Who Ordains Everything. How could she give 
that up for a theory of random mutation, and the suggestion 
that without such mutations we would all be simply 
pulsating polyps in the primeval sea? 

Why am | going on like this? Jonathan would not be 
mollified by the notion that his child might be the harbinger 
of a future evolutionary breakthrough. Perhaps | am thinking 
of the wish | made, fervently and in tears, for the gift of 
ordinariness to be bestowed on Jonathan’s son. Ordinariness 
and happiness. Too much to ask for? Apparently so. Well if it 
had to be one or the other I’m glad happiness won the toss. 


Here we go again. I’ve been to the shops, despite not 
needing anything. | have re-read my dreary first draft of the 
electricity article. | roll cigarettes and allow them to 
smoulder away in the ashtray. I’m way behind schedule but | 
can’t work. 

There is only one way to restore order: indulge myself, 
recall everything. Then perhaps we can get back to earning 
next month’s rent. 


So. | am at my front door again, peering through the 
peephole, trying to steady my breathing, hoping that the 
half-cup of cold tea | have just gulped has dispersed the 
whisky fumes. | can see the back of a man’s head: dark 


loosely curling hair, and a brown neck above a creamy white 
collar. The hair and neck are familiar but not the collar. | 
realize | had been expecting a paint-spattered T-shirt. Now | 
can see Big Lily in her open doorway across the landing. She 
peers inquisitively and says, ‘Knock again. | think he’s a bit 
deaf.’ 

| quickly open my door. 

How long does it take for the face of a perfect stranger — 
or the perfect face of a stranger — to reveal the lineaments 
of someone once known to you? 

Eyes meet. A moment, possibly an ice-age, passes. The 
young man smiles half-shyly. 

‘Hullo Freddie.’ 

Time clicks into its usual pace again. | too am smiling, 
and stepping back so that my visitors can come inside. As | 
close my front door, my neighbour quickly closes hers. 

I’ve been aware, during these moments, of the child, but 
now | see him: he’s much smaller for 534 than | expected; his 
face round; hair dark and straight and cut in a rough fringe 
above bright black eyes set far apart. He grins at me with 
curiosity and candour, his tongue Is visible, his lower lip wet 
and glistening. One part of my mind adds all the details 
together, acknowledges the sum; the rest of me is absorbed, 
unquestioning, into that lovely face. 

Before his father could formally introduce us, he was 
raising his plump arms for a hug, and asking: ‘Where 
tiddens?’ in a surprisingly deep gruff voice. | bent to hug 
him. Too overwhelmed, by everything, to speak, | pointed to 
the open doorway up the hall. ‘Hang on, Cloud,’ said 
Jonathan. ‘You must say hullo to Uncle Fred, first.’ 

‘Hullo Unnel Fred!’ he announced, loud and clear, as if 
Jonno had made him rehearse it. Then he hurtled towards 
the study door. | turned to face Jonathan again, not realizing 
he was standing so close, and bumped into him. (Or was | 
just unsteady on my feet?) We laughed nervously and 
embraced awkwardly. Enraptured squeals of delight came 


from the study. We went and joined Cloud, both grateful to 
have something to focus on. ‘He adores animals, and he’s so 
gentle with them, unlike his cousins. He’s got a puppy at 
home which he’s always wanting to take to bed . . 
Jonathan chatted on (I knew by the speed and slightly 
higher pitch that he was still tense) while | emitted 
appreciative grunts, and Cloud held and kissed each kitten 
in turn. (Luckily mum was off-duty, out for a walk.) Cloud 
made happy noises of his own, as if talking to the kittens in 
a secret language. | confess | felt more in tune with the 
child’s sounds than Jonathan’s. But eventually Cloud 
became bored with the kittens and looked around for other 
interests. While | was racking my brain over what to show 
him next, he discovered the box of stones and sea-shells and 
proceeded to build ‘threets’n’houthes’ across the carpet. 
Meanwhile, Jonno and | had to confront each other again. My 
speech returned in a rush as | realized | hadn’t offered my 
guests a drink. ‘What would Cloud like? Lemonade? A milk 
Shake? | bought some biscuits, strawberry shortcake, grapes 
and peaches...’ 

Jonno followed me into the kitchen. ‘Don’t let him see the 
whole plate of bikkies! And just a dash of lemonade. In a 
cup. It’s too close to his bed-time.’ 

As for Jonno’s thirst, he surveyed the line-up of bottles on 
the bench, grinned, and asked if | had any beer. | must have 
looked utterly crestfallen. He squeezed my arm and said 
he’d settle for the champagne — which I'd forgotten to put 
in the fridge. But we added ice to it and both agreed, 
giggling, that it was bearable. We were laughing at the least 
excuse and, at each nervous titter, Cloud would look up and 
join in with a gruff chuckle of genuine mirth as if only he 
had seen the joke. 

While Cloud built streets and houses, Jonno and | built 
shaky bridges. We sat in the double doorway between the 
room and the balcony so we could watch both the boy and 
the colourless sunset. | was already getting a headache from 


the champagne. We talked only of the immediate past — | 
spoke briefly of my current writing job, Jonno of the 
problems of getting Cloud into a regular school, of the 
operation soon to be done on the child’s tongue. ‘You’ve 
noticed it’s too big for his mouth? Well they split it, cut outa 
chunk and stitch it up again. No more breathing like a 
Pekingese pup!’ 

| smiled, realizing Jonno wanted me to see the humorous 
side of it, that this was necessary. 

‘They can also fix his eyes.’ Jonno smiled uneasily. ‘Make 
him look less Chinese. But why? | like his eyes, | like Chinese 
faces. Anyway I’m used to him this way, it would be like 
changing his personality, somehow. The thing is: everyone 
adores him, now. They think he’s cute. He loves people. 
Wherever we go he always gets heaps of attention. But in 
nine or ten years? Most kids get less demanding as they get 
older, but not these kids. They need a huge amount of 
contact and they’re quite uninhibited. Who’s going to think 
Cloud’s cute when he’s fifteen and wanting to feel-up girls or 
boys, the way he now plays with kittens?’ 

The image made me want to smile but | didn’t; | 
murmured sympathetically. Jonathan suddenly laughed, a 
bit hysterically. ‘And he’s got an iron will, even now! When 
he sets his mind on something, you can’t shift him with a 
bulldozer. He’s a full time job, this kid, all on his own.’ 

| got a glimpse of Claudio’s Iron Will in action when the 
Shells and stones had become boring and Jonno was trying 
to get him to put them back in their box. Cloud thought they 
should stay where they were, spread out in wondrous 
patterns only he could see, across the carpet. I, too, was 
happy to let them remain, but didn’t wish to interfere. Jonno 
was explaining, patiently, that these were not ordinary toys 
but special ones, and if he wanted Uncle Fred to let him play 
with them again, then... 

Jonno picked up a handful of the nearest stones and 
dropped them in the box. Instantly two tiny clenched fists 


struck Jonno in the chest. As the arms flailed out to come in 
again, Jonno grasped the boy’s wrists firmly. Cloud yelled, 
squirmed. Jonno hung on. A torrent of indecipherable abuse 
poured from Cloud’s wide open mouth; his face was scarlet, 
his eyes narrowed to slits. | was terrified he was about to 
have, or was having, a fit. Jonno let him yell for about 30 
seconds then shouted back: ‘Okay! That’s enough. Cut it out 
or I'll spank you.’ The yelling subsided to a few resentful 
sobs and grunts. As Jonno held the boy close to his chest, | 
was suddenly aware of how small the child was, he seemed 
hardly more than a baby. Or was it that Jonathan’s arms and 
shoulders, all of him, seemed so big, compared with my 
memory? 

The stones were put away at last, by all of us, happily. 
Cloud seemed to be doing some kind of counting: ‘Wun, doo, 
door, nive, reven...’ aS he dropped each stone in the box. | 
noticed that Jonno’s hands were trembling slightly. After 
that, Cloud was exhausted. Jonno and | shifted from the 
small chairs by the door to the large armchairs and Cloud 
fell asleep almost instantly in his father’s arms. 

The champagne bottle, thank god, was empty. Jonathan 
nodded fervently when | suggested we drink Scotch and ice. 

It was just before we put Claudio on my bed that | noticed 
| had at last relaxed. It was also the first time | looked fully at 
Jonathan, saw him totally, and then | felt as if my body, not 
merely my eyes and brain, had perceived his presence here 
in my room. He was more at ease, too. He was slumped in 
the chair; his legs (in white cotton pants, like cricket 
trousers) were stretched out to support the child’s sprawling 
limbs. With one hand he rhythmically stroked Cloud’s back. 
With the other, he raised and lowered the whisky glass. 

| felt a muffled, not unpleasant ache in my belly. There 
was a smear of strawberry jam across the upper lip of the 
little face pressed to Jonathan’s chest. | smiled, imagining 
myself licking the jam away. (One of the subtle effects, no 


doubt, of living alone with a mother cat and kittens.) | asked 
Jonno why he called the boy Cloud. 

‘Because Sandra insisted on pronouncing Claudio as 
Clowdio. It sounded pretentious to me, even if it is correct. 
So | shortened it to plain Cloud, as in sky. It suits him, don’t 
you think? He’s like the bloody weather — changes all the 
time.’ He rubbed his cheek against the child’s. Cloud stirred; 
we heard a little fart; Jonno slipped his hand down the back 
of the loose shorts, smiled at me. ‘He’s okay. | refuse to put 
him in nappies the way Sandra did all the time, just carry 
extra pants wherever we go, and we’ve had no accidents 
since, which goes to show — he doesn’t want to be a baby. 
Look, he’s getting awfully heavy, can | put him down 
somewhere?’ 

‘On my bed.’ | reached to help Jonno out of the chair with 
his armful of Cloud. | was feeling extraordinarily soft, warm 
and malleable — sensations | hadn’t known for years; it 
frightened me a bit. | was hoping | wasn’t going to burst into 
tears, or do or say anything embarrassingly maudlin. When 
he saw my bed Jonno hesitated. ‘Have you got an old towel 
to put under him? He still sometimes wets the bed when his 
routines are changed.’ 

| got a towel and also a damp warm face-cloth. Cloud 
didn’t stir as | gently sponged the jam from his face. Jonno 
was smiling at me when I’d finished. ‘You do that very well.’ 

| said, ‘Will we leave the small light on, in case he 
wakes?’ ‘He'll be okay. | Know when he’s going to have a bad 
night and this isn’t one of them. He’s happy tonight.’ Jonno 
looked around the room. ‘These old flats are quite spacious 
inside, aren’t they. You’d never know, from the street.’ 

We returned to the study. Carpet Cat had come in while 
we were out and the kittens were now hungrily sucking, 
squeaking and squirming. We stared at the cats for a while; | 
asked Jonno if he’d take a kitten, when weaned, for Cloud. 

‘I'll take them all if you like. Our garden is big enough for 
a small zoo. Rhododendron trees, Freddie, not shrubs!’ His 


smile was slightly sad. | suddenly felt ashamed, in a way, 
that the fate of 5 kittens was the sum of my life’s problems. | 
wished | hadn’t mentioned them. | waited, hoping we’d get 
down to talking about whatever Jonno needed to talk 
about — his wife’s death, his reactions, fears and plans for 
the future, whatever. On the phone he’d been insistent 
about his need to talk; | presumed it could only be about 
these immediate traumas. But to my surprise he began to 
reminisce, almost idly, as if we sat every evening in these 
two chairs. ‘Haven’t done any good painting for over a 
year... Wish you could have seen the last show, stuff you’d 
like, | think. | called it Return to Earth.’ 

With difficulty | got on his wavelength, put in a few 
intelligent-sounding questions on current art fashions, 
community expectations, role of the modern critic — 
laborious tedious stuff. Thank heaven for Elwyn’s Fredult 
Education courses. Gradually, listening to his soft husky 
voice — not much deeper than when he was 16, but slower 
now, with whisky and tiredness — | got the feeling | was 
sitting in the pleasant but meaningless company of the 
good-looking stranger I'd first glimpsed through the door, 
and found myself observing his face as if I’d never seen it 
before. The early signs of wear and tear were clearly the 
result of emotional processes, not of natural ageing; the lean 
face was still too young, the flesh too firm, despite the slight 
puffiness under the eyes (too much alcohol?), the frown 
marks on the forehead and the tiny vertical lines at the 
corners of the mouth (caused not by smiling but by 
grimacing, | suspect). 

Long-lashed brown-black eyes were in shadow; the single 
lamp, slightly behind him, caught only one high cheekbone, 
the straight bridge of the nose, the left half of the exquisite 
line of the upper lip. Spanish? Southern Italian? No, the lips 
weren't heavy enough, the nose too small and neat. And the 
hands weren’t moving; they rested on the arms of the 
chair — long brown fingers, the sort you’d expect on a 


musician, not a painter — absolutely still, as if sitting, all by 
themselves, for a painting: Hands With Chair. 

It was while watching his hands that | became aware that 
there was something wrong with Jonathan. | knew those 
hands. | might be able to pretend that the rest of the man 
was an impeccably dressed stranger stretched indolently on 
a chair in my sitting-room, but the hands, each millimetre of 
minutely crinkled skin, the bitten-down quicks, rough-edged 
roundish nails, even the narrow platinum ring with its small 
red glass bead, now on the baby finger of the left hand — | 
knew them backwards, forwards, upside down and outside 
in, and never — in all the times I'd held, kissed, felt and 
watched them — had | seen them stop moving. Even in 
sleep the fingers used to curl and uncurl as Jonathan 
dreamed. 

Suddenly | realized that Jonno was scrutinizing me, 
quizzically. ‘You’ve gone quiet,’ he murmured, reaching for 
his glass and holding it with both hands almost protectively 
against his lips. It was a gesture | hadn’t seen before, 
couldn’t associate with him. | began to feel queasy, anxious, 
but | smiled and asked him how long he’d known Elwyn. ‘I 
don’t really know her,’ he said. ‘She bought one of my 
paintings, years ago, must have been the first show | put up 
in Sandra’s gallery. Then, | don’t know . . . she just kept 
turning up, at shows and places, and at some stage — | 
forget exactly when — introduced herself — as your ex-wife! 
Boy, was | bowled over. We didn’t talk about you, except to 
say we both hadn’t seen you in years. We talked about the 
Picasso show, if | recall rightly.’ Jonno refilled our glasses and 
switched the subject back to domestic problems: how to 
persuade Sandra’s sister, Sonia, that he can manage with 
Claudio quite well alone, thanks, and would she kindly stop 
dropping in, unannounced, every second day. 

‘She makes me paranoid, she’s always nosing in the 
fridge, the cupboards, as if | don’t know how to keep house! 
Crikey, I’ve been looking after Cloud since he was born.’ 


Suddenly | was_ interested again, and nodded 
encouragingly, but Jonno veered away from that topic to the 
plight of his stepdaughter, Alice, who has been living with 
her aunt since her mother died. 

‘I’ve never got along with Alice, | obviously don’t fit her 
picture of a father figure. She prefers her Uncle Richard, and 
that’s okay because I’m flat out caring for Cloud. Still, | wish 
| could have been more comfort to her after Sandra’s death. 
Cloud came to grips with it after one week, that’s the way he 
is, but Alice is still confused and angry. Sonia says she hasn’t 
even cried properly yet.’ 

| floundered through a suggestion that he mustn’t feel 
guilty about it, that Alice would find her own way through it, 
etc., and then | waited for Jonathan to continue, sure now, 
that he was onto the things he’d come to talk about. So 
though | was very tired | tried to keep all signs of it from my 
voice and movements. ‘What about yourself?’ | asked, 
thinking: Have you cried properly or was there no need to? 
What kind of relationship was it, really? 

Jonathan rolled another smoke and said, ‘I’m happy Cloud 
is happy again.’ He glanced sharply at me then looked away, 
then back again, more softly. ‘He feels everything instantly, 
acutely — the sudden loss — he couldn’t understand it, and 
then | — no, it’s a long story, I'll tell you another time. But 
once he understood, in his own way, he came clear — just 
like that.’ 

We sat in silence for a while then Jonathan went to the 
bathroom. | decided to put the kettle on but didn’t move 
until | heard him returning, and we met in the doorway, 
suddenly almost touching. Our arms moved as if triggered 
automatically at the same moment; we grabbed and held 
each other in a tight uncomfortable hug. Then laughed 
wearily. When I’d put the kettle on | found Jonno beside my 
desk, his head bent over the red carnations. He straightened 
up quickly. ‘So you’ve still got that old blue vase.’ 


‘your old blue vase. Would you like a cup of coffee, 
Jonathan?’ With that statement and question everything 
became dislocated, slightly unreal, as if Jonathan and | were 
rehearsing a play. Like this: 

Jonno leans against sink, eating mangled strawberry 
Shortcake fragments left by Cloud. Fred spoons instant 
coffee into cups. 

Jon (briefly brushing the side of Fred’s head with fingertips) 
‘Wow — just about all grey, in this light.’ 
FreD (grinning mournfully) ‘In any light, dear.’ 
Jon ‘But it suits you, Freddie. And it’s still so thick. You'll 
never be bald!’ 
The kettle whistles. As Fred pours water into cups, Jonno’s 
voice becomes plaintively serious. 
‘You’re looking good, Fred. Really. | don’t know what | 
expected. But | kind of prepared myself, you know 
what | mean? For anything.’ 
Frep ‘You mean a walking-frame, hearing-aid and spittoon?’ 
Slightly hysterical chuckle from both. They take their cups 
to the kitchen table. Jonno isn’t moving too steadily. His 
hands move agitatedly as he speaks. His speech is faster. 
Jon ‘You know what | mean, Fred. | was scared we’d find 
ourselves with absolutely nothing to say to each other. 
Ten years is a long time. A hell of a lot has happened.’ 
Fred nods slowly. He wants to say something meaningful, 
even poignant, to sum up the complexity of his feelings, 
tonight, to let the young man know that, despite all his own 
misgivings — and there have been a few, god knows — he is 
glad, deeply glad, about this reunion. But Fred is exhausted. 
His thoughts are muddled, he fears he will say the wrong 
lines. He would like to stroke Jonno’s hand, but is that in the 
script? 
‘But it’s weird, Fred .. . 1 still feel | know you. And 
that’s a start. It’s enough for now. (looking anxiously 
at Fred) Isn’t it?’ 


Fred nods slowly. Jonno pours the last of the whisky into both 

coffee cups. 

‘You know what was going through my mind on the 
way here? | was remembering the room | used to paint 
in at Bliss Street — that front room with the window 
cutting the corner, and that ugly prickly pear tree near 
the front gate. You remember how we made a point of 
leaving it there, like a warning?’ 

Frep ‘I do. Beware the Pear! Enter at own risk!’ 

Jon ‘That’s right. Well, of all the things — that’s what came to 
mind.’ 

Frep ‘It must have worked. Nobody bothered us .. .’ (until 
you invited them in, thinks Fred.) 

Jon ‘It was a good room. I’ve got 6 times the space now, a 
converted shed down the garden, well away from the 
house. It’s lucky to have somewhere to go, away from 
all the frazzle, but it has never felt entirely like my 
own space... not like that funny little room.’ 

Jonno picks up the empty whisky bottle, holds it to the light, 

stares through it. 

‘Maybe feeling comfortable isn’t essential for an artist. 
In fact, quite the opposite, | suspect. My god we’ve 
finished the bottle. What’s the time, Fred?’ 

It was 12.30. | rang for a cab while Jonno woke Cloud and 
made him have a wee to save embarrassment in the taxi. | 
heard Cloud grizzling, his father pleading — a patient, if 
slurred, ‘Please, darling, for daddy, please.’ A frustrated 
definite ‘No!’ was followed by the sound of a long trickle and 
grateful grownup mumbles. Waiting with the phone to my 
ear | didn’t know how much longer | could stave off the 
tears. Fortunately the cab was tooting down in the street 
within 3 minutes of me hanging up. Cloud was asleep again; 
Jonno carried him draped over one shoulder. There was now 
no evidence of Jonno’s drunkenness. By contrast, | — who, at 
300 ml, could read a thesaurus out loud without slurring — 


found myself staggering as | accompanied my guests 
downstairs. 

‘I'll ring you,’ said Jonno, as | saw them both into the back 
seat. ‘I'll leave this chap with Sonia next time.’ 

‘Don’t do that. Bring him. Please.’ 

‘It’s all right?’ 

‘For godsake, yes!’ I’d suddenly had it. It took some effort 
to let go of the cab door and step back without falling on my 
face. ‘Okay, Fred. I'll ring you soon!’ 

‘Have you got cash for the cab?’ | shouted. The things 
one can think of, just prior to mortal collapse. Luckily the 
cab driver took off with such a roar, Jonno couldn’t have 
heard my silliness. A window in the bottom front flat was 
violently slammed. | don’t recall getting back upstairs, or 
anything, until a jet plane went over at 10.50 this morning. 


Wednesday, January 9 10.00 am 


On the surface, things are back to some kind of order. My 
bare feet have discovered a few little relics of strawberry 
Shortcake and several stones overlooked when we 
demolished Cloud’s urban development project. 

| like stones. They don’t have to be spectacular, although 
| have some beauties: rippled sandstone, slivers of slate with 
fracture lines like stripes in an Indian rug, quartz with dark 
glittering veins between crystals white as sugar, honey- 
combed indigo lava. My favourites are two smooth stones, 
pearly white, rounded to the shape of birds’ eggs by sand 
and running water. They were a gift but the rest have been 
collected since childhood. | don’t know much geology, | 
don’t collect them out of scientific interest. | like to hold 
them, spread them out, arrange them in patterns. It gave me 
great pleasure to watch Cloud playing with them. Of course 
his game had more purpose than mine ever do, nowadays. 

When | was Cloud’s age, stones had a value far beyond 
the reach of science or beauty. My first collection consisted 
not of rocks but of apricot stones. There was a huge old tree, 
unpruned and scraggy, in the backyard of the house where | 
lived with my mother and my aunt. (The street, Rowena 
Parade, is only one magpie-swoop from here, but the old 
house was demolished years ago.) The scent of apricots 
when they are just about too ripe to eat — that is the 
essence of summer, to me. The fruit which fell to the ground 
was always quickly surrounded by a hovering cloud of tiny 
black insects. Fruit to eat had to be picked by mother or 
Aunt Lorrie. Every day, up the rickety old ladder. | wasn’t 
really all that keen on the taste of apricots; | ate them to 
reach the stone at the heart — the heart you could see so 
clearly if Mum sliced one ‘cot in half, cleanly, with a sharp 
knife, then lifted the stone out. | could have easily collected 
the stones after the jam-making, but no — | had to keep the 


stone in my mouth after eating the flesh; sucking it until my 
tongue was sore. The inside of my mouth got to know the 
shape, taste and texture of apricot stones as surely as blind 
people learn to read with their fingertips. | would place each 
clean stone on the window-sill in my bedroom, and the 
afternoon sun would dry them. | would turn them over 
several times a day. After a week or so they would go into 
their own special tin, which had once contained powdered 
milk. Whenever | lifted the lid, a whiff of almond/milky 
sweetness emerged from the tin. | would hold the can over 
my nose and mouth and breathe deeply, and after a few 
breaths, the scent vanished. Yet it was always there again, 
next time | opened the tin. 

| don’t recall ever being lonely in those days, even 
though mother worked all day in a biscuit factory and my 
aunt, who was trying to become a journalist, soent hours 
each night at her clattery typewriter. 

My aunt Lorraine is still alive and in robust health. She 
lives with a group of women in a stone farmhouse in the 
wilds of northern Scotland, back in the haunts of her 
ancestors. She will be 59 this year. We exchange birthday 
letters, that is all, but Lorraine’s letters are always packed 
with news of her busy life. It was the Women’s Peace 
Movement 10 years ago. Now she is working on an aids 
prevention campaign for the homeless kids of Glasgow. | pad 
out my letters with copies of my articles. 

I’ve got The Box out again. Been looking at photographs 
of my ancestors, the Musgroves; half a dozen pictures given 
to me by Lorraine before she left Australia in 1968. There is 
a studio portrait of Beatrice and Lorrie as sweet little sisters 
with identical haircuts and white lace collars. A couple of 
Snapshots taken on a beach: the year is 1943, one year 
before | was born. Beatrice would have been 20, Lorraine 17, 
yet Lorrie looks so much sturdier and more mature than her 
older sister who sits demurely against a rock wall, her knees 
together. Lorrie stands on the buttress above; her feet 


spread wide, one arm waving exuberantly at the person with 
the camera. The girls are wearing two-piece bathing suits 
but the bottom piece looks like a modern pair of shorts. 
Lorraine has draped some seaweed round her shoulders, like 
a feather boa. Bea’s skinny shoulders are hunched together, 
protectively. It’s impossible to know what my grandparents 
looked like. In this old sepia print their faces are in shadow 
under broad sun-hats. James Musgrove has side-whiskers, 
that’s all | know. My Great Uncle Frederick looks interesting, 
a tall slender figure in a white summer suit and no hat to 
hide his Byronesque locks of hair. The last picture is of the 
entire family — the Australian constituency — at a Christmas 
Day party in Uncle Frederick’s exotic-looking garden. This 
one is dated 1940. 

When Lorraine passed these pictures on to me, she also 
gave me her version of our family history. (| was 18; Beatrice 
had just ended her 13-year-long fantasy by dying.) The story 
goes that my grandparents, who had owned a Grocery & Dry 
Goods store right here in Richmond, were drowned in a 
boating accident on the bay. It happened on their 20th 
wedding anniversary; they were having a pleasure-ride on a 
yacht skippered by Uncle Frederick, who had been a 
‘bachelor gay’, aS unmarried men were often called in those 
days. Certain kinds of men — flamboyant, seductive, happy- 
go-lucky. According to Lorraine, my namesake was all of 
these and more, but | inherited none of those traits. One 
thing Uncle Frederick wasn’t: a sailor. His new yacht sailed 
into a squall (or vice versa), capsized and sank. All three 
lives lost. The girls were 19 and 16 at the time. With no 
other relations living in Australia, the orphans had to decide 
whether to struggle along on the proceeds of the sale of the 
store, or go ‘home’ to Scotland and fall upon the mercy of 
relations they’d never seen. 

Lorraine, though the youngest, was audacious and 
capable. Beatrice was timid, nervous, dependent. Lorrie 
decided for both of them: they would stay. When the shop 


was sold (for a song, being war-time) they rented a small 
red-brick Victorian house in Rowena Parade. Beatrice got a 
job in a local biscuit factory, Lorraine quit school, gave up 
plans for university, cleaned hospital wards by day and 
taught herself to type at night. 

This was 1942. Why did their father drown in Port Philip 
Bay instead of going off to fight Hitler’s Germans? Because 
he had already lost an eye fighting the Kaiser’s Germans. 
Why was gay Uncle Frederick gallivanting out on the bay 
instead of fighting Germans? Nobody knows. Perhaps he just 
didn’t want to die. Perhaps he had flat feet, or some other 
condition which made him ‘unsuitable for service’. He died, 
anyway, in 9-foot-high waves. | dwell on these things 
because it was thus that | lost % of my nearest male 
relatives. The other %, my father, | have never met. 

As Lorraine put it: | was ‘one of those war-time accidents.’ 
Four boys in army uniforms knocked on the door of the 
wrong house one night; it was their last night of leave before 
embarking for New Guinea, and they were looking for a 
party. They were ‘terribly young and eager and innocent.’ 
They persuaded the two pretty sisters to help them find the 
right house, further down the street. It was natural that 
Lorrie and Beatrice should join the party. They drank alcohol 
for the first time, and both got drunk. | was conceived in an 
upstairs bedroom in a house my mother-to-be had never 
seen before and would never enter again. Bill, the boy’s 
name was. She would never see him again, either. 

‘It’s difficult to make you comprehend the situation,’ 
Slurred Lorraine. My aunt was fairly drunk on this occasion, 
too; it was the afternoon following Beatrice’s funeral. ‘Nice 
girls did things that would have been unthinkable a couple 
of years earlier. Those chaps — those boys — they had 
chubby cheeks, and fluff, not whiskers, on their chins. The 
girls just went completely soft when confronted by those 
earnest faces and lines like: | might never return. This could 
be our last chance! At first, when Bea told me what had 


happened, | was really quite tickled. | never thought she had 
it in her. But when the pregnancy was confirmed and she 
started to get frightened, | felt guilty. I'd been drunk and 
singing with the boys while Bea was being seduced. | should 
have been looking after her. | was the youngest but | was the 
strongest. Bea had always been emotional, so fucking 
vulnerable. I’d been brought up to see us both in that light, 
to feel responsible for my sister, and now I’d let her down.’ 
Lorraine poured another drink for herself and began to 
laugh. ‘From the aspect of best person for the job, it should 
have been me having the baby. If there’d been some 
technique for moving you from one womb to another, I’d 
have been a willing incubator!’ 

That didn’t make me laugh, at the time. | was feeling 
unspeakably wretched. (It’s strange to think, now, that if I’d 
been conceived in 1985 instead of 1943, my embryonic cells 
could be suctioned out of one womb and reimplanted in 
another.) 

Lorraine tried to impress upon me how much they had 
both loved me. ‘I tried to make Bea have an abortion but it 
was not even an option for her. She hated me for suggesting 
it. She had really fallen for that kid soldier, and you were her 
one and only link with him. She didn’t even know his 
surname. So while she was scared to have a baby, she was 
more afraid of losing it. She wouldn’t walk down the street, 
the last few weeks before the birth, she was so afraid of 
falling. And then, after you were born, she was over- 
protective about you. We argued about it constantly. You 
were bloody lucky | was around, or you would never have 
seen what a blooming park looked like! For the first year you 
were seldom in your cot. Bea used to hold you in her arms all 
night, in her bed. | was scared you would suffocate. But you 
were the embodiment of the sole romantic episode in her 
life. Allshe had...’ 

My aunt burst into tears, a display which left me cold. 
Only later did it occur to me that Lorraine might have felt 


left out by my arrival; that her joke about shifting me from 
womb to womb might have hidden a deeper feeling about 
her own childlessness? 

As for Bill: the sisters made exhaustive efforts to locate 
him, right up until the birth. Lorraine placed announcements 
in newspapers all over Australia: Beatrice desperately 
searching for Bill, last seen at. . . etc. They tried army 
records. But there were so many Bills. So many dead Bills, 
too. And Beatrice, when confronted with files of photographs 
of faces all shadowed under the same slouch hat, couldn’t 
remember exactly what ‘her Pill’ looked like. There was an 
embarrassing and painful interview with the young wife of a 
man whom Beatrice had been almost certain was her Bill, 
until the poor woman explained that her husband had been 
shipped home with his genitals blown off, some 6 months 
prior to the date of my conception. 

But despite the lack of husband/father in our household, 
there was a wedding photograph. The origin of this picture 
became clear to me long before Lorraine got around to 
explaining it, and it was my own detective work which gave 
rise to my earliest notions of betrayal. The picture was rather 
grey and fuzzy but it was neatly mounted and framed in 
silver, and it graced the middle shelf of the sideboard in our 
front room. | can’t recall the actual moment when Mummy 
told me that the man in the picture, in his soldier’s jacket 
and hat, was my father who'd been killed in the war. | just 
grew into the legend, | Suppose; accepting the non-presence 
of my father as | accepted the presence of two female 
parents. It was in the winter of my 6th year, on a rainy 
boring afternoon, that | decided to investigate the inside of 
Mummy’s wedding photograph. 

It had always taken a bit of imagination to see Mummy, 
as | knew her, under the white veil and coronet of orange 
blossom. But the soldier, my father — it was impossible to 
imagine him looking any other way: his jaw was square, his 
drooping dark moustache hid the corners of his mouth; he 


appeared stem sad serious and smiling all at once. Up very 
close, my parents’ faces were just blotchy patches of black 
and white dots. This had always intrigued me. It was this, | 
think, which made me want to get an even closer look, 
without the glass giving back my own reflection. 

| dragged a chair to the sideboard, took the picture down 
carefully in both hands, carried it over to the window bay, 
where thick red floor-length curtains hid me from the rest of 
the room. In the pale rainy light | turned the frame over, 
began to work at the tiny silver catches holding the 
cardboard backing in place. It was easy: | pulled the 
cardboard out and a piece of old newspaper fluttered to the 
floor. To my surprise | could now see the glass, from the 
inside. | picked up the piece of newspaper, unfolded it. So 
this was the photograph! Mummy’s wedding picture had 
been in the paper! Only very important or rich people had 
their weddings in the paper. Mummy used to read them out, 
always, before she got sick; would describe the brides’ 
dresses to Auntie Lorrie and me, and the flowers in the 
church and the names of all the famous guests. 
Unfortunately neither the rest of Mummy’s dress nor my 
father’s legs had been folded under; instead there was 
printing. Excitement made my eyes wobble like jelly, but 
slowly, word by word, | got it out, whispering aloud into the 
red dusty curtains. (Something like this, anyway.) 


On Saturday at St Andrew’s church, Mr Thomas Barrymore married Miss Mary 
O’ (O’somebody) youngest daughter of (someone). The bride wore a cream 
silk (Something) .. . 


Mechanically | refolded the paper, replaced it against the 
glass; then the cardboard; twisted the little catches back 
into position. When | placed the picture back on its shelf | 
discovered l’d put the newspaper in upside down: the 
cardboard fin was pointing down instead of up. | didn’t want 
to do the whole job again so! propped the frame against the 


back wall of the sideboard. Then | pushed the chair back to 
the table and went to my bedroom. Each of these actions is 
starkly etched in my mind — it might have happened 
yesterday. In my room | took out my can of apricot stones 
and counted them, over and over, placing them in rows of 
three, five, seven, eleven — all the numbers which couldn’t 
be broken down into mere portions of their whole identity. 

When Auntie called me for tea | took ages putting all my 
stones back in their tin. There was a correct way to count 
them back, and any slip-ups during this important business 
could result in some dreadful calamity, sent by an angry 
God, at some future stage of my life. On this night it seemed 
even more important that | obey the rules of my own game. 
Chaos surrounded me. Rain might fall for ever until all of 
Richmond floated into the sea. What was there to stop God 
changing his mind and going back on his promise made to 
Noah? No matter what God or anybody decided to do, | had 
my own tasks to complete. The last stone was only just 
safely in the tin when Auntie came in. She was mad at me. 
‘What are you doing? | called you ages ago! Why do you do 
this when you know how much work | have to do, with 
Mummy sick and it’s school tomorrow and now your egg is 
cold and I’m trying to iron your shirt and get Mummy's tea!’ 

| suppose | went and ate my cold egg. | don’t recall 
anything more about that evening. As with all of childhood’s 
daily shocks and tremors, the ritual of eggs and toast and 
baths and slippers takes over, dulls the memory of the blow. 
Elwyn says the memory of every pain is stored in every cell 
of the body, but | don’t know. | do know that the question of 
the whereabouts of the real wedding picture (there had to 
be one, because Auntie had said that all children had a 
mother and a father) was one that perplexed me for years, 
until | came to a conclusion that temporarily satisfied me. | 
was on the farm with my foster parents; Ruth had shown me 
her wedding picture, with Jack looking stiff as a post in his 
black suit and tie, and Ruth wearing an ordinary-length 


white dress. Jack and Ruth were married after the war. Ruth 
had explained that the war had ‘done everybody in. There 
wasn’t much money around for big celebrations.’ It occurred 
to me that my parents might not have been able to afford a 
wedding picture, since they were married during the war. | 
asked Ruth if wedding photographs were expensive. ‘Golly, 
yes. We only had two taken. We gave the other one to my 
parents.’ So my hunch was confirmed. Moreover, | decided 
that Mummy had put the phoney picture in the frame as a 
sort of reminder, or perhaps even for my sake, so | would 
know | had a soldier father. | even forgave Auntie for being 
party to the deception. | think that, at the time of the 
discovery, that had been the hardest thing to accept. There 
is no doubt that | loved Auntie best and expected nothing 
but the truth from her. 

My most enduring memory of Aunt Lorrie is the bath-&- 
bed-time game she invented — the Lion Game. It included 
only Auntie and me, never Mother. On the rare occasions 
when Mummy gave me a bath, it was always a quick no- 
nonsense affair; I’d be out and into my pyjamas before | 
could even get a good look at, let alone a touch of, my willie. 
As Auntie called it. Mother called it my ‘thing’. ‘Don’t play 
with your thing, it will drop off!’ But bath-times with Aunt 
Lorrie were an entirely different affair. We would take ages — 
lots of soap suds and sliding about and silliness, with Auntie 
on her knees, leaning over the tub, wet to her shoulders and 
pretending she can’t find the soap. | would then be wrapped 
in the towel, tickled to a state of helpless laughter and 
finally carried, like a big white cocoon in the beak of a bird, 
to my bed. 

Whether or not I’m completely dry by this time is 
immaterial. Auntie rolls back the sheet and blankets, plomps 
me in my bed, whisks the towel away and pulls the sheet up 
to my tummy. | feel warm and damp and weak with too 
much giggling. Auntie’s long thick red hair has been tied 
back in a pony tail during the bath, to stop it getting wet. 


But now she takes off the rubber band and swishes her 
hands through to make it all fluff out like a mane and she 
smiles and bares her teeth and growls and her eyes glitter 
and her face comes down over mine and she is now The 
Lion! 

All sounds must now be subdued (with great effort) so as 
not to alert Mother to the fact that we are playing instead of 
having a bible story. The lion’s red silky mane swishes lightly 
back and forth over my bare chest and tummy — it is 
agonizingly ticklish and wonderful. | take deep breaths, try 
not to giggle. Giggling changes the sensation into a plain 
tickle, but if | close my eyes and breathe deeply and let my 
breath out with a long soft ‘haaaah’ sound, the feeling 
becomes something extra, as if I’m about to lift off the bed 
like a floating leaf, defying gravity. All this time the lion is 
making soft growling noises in her throat. When these 
sounds stop, my whole body quivers in anticipation: the lion 
is going to bite me! | feel her soft hot lips first, on my 
tummy; then her teeth, hard but gentle, pressing into my 
flesh. Her wet tongue darts into my belly button — | 
suppress a spasm of laughter. The lion’s mouth moves up 
towards my throat, lips brushing, on their way, each tiny flat 
nipple. When the lion sinks her teeth into my neck | can’t 
keep still any longer — | squirm, shudder, reach up with both 
arms and grab the lion around her neck, her arms go around 
me, we hug tightly, the tingling ticklish leaf becomes a small 
boy made of flesh and blood and bones in danger of being 
crushed by the lion, who quickly, in the nick of time, 
changes back into Auntie again. The end of the game is 
marked by Auntie blowing a raspberry, a splendidly rude 
and noisy sound, on my belly button. All my laughter can 
come out now, loud and unrestrained. If Mummy comes in 
after this, all she will see is Auntie helping me into my 
pyjamas and tucking me in. 

The essential secrecy of the Lion Game wasn’t really to 
hide the fact that we weren’t having a bible story. Aunt 


Lorrie and | both knew this without having to say a word 
about it. There was something about our game that Mother 
would have disapproved of at a deep and Secret level of her 
own. Even our long-drawn-out baths got her upset; you 
could hear it in her voice when, after a bout of loud 
persistent giggling on my part, she would call from the 
kitchen: ‘Please get that child to bed, Lor! I’ve got a 
wretched headache.’ 

Most parents underestimate the ability of their children to 
‘hear’ unspoken messages. Adults might disguise personal 
repugnance under moral dictums but the child isn’t fooled. 
And small Fred knew that what Mummy wouldn't like about 
the Lion Game was of the same order as her remarks about 
‘his thing’. Why Mummy and Auntie were different in this 
regard wasn’t a question that came to mind. The difference 
was noted, that was all. So 2 sets of rules came to be 
accepted: one for ways-of-being with Auntie, one _ for 
Mummy. If this created confusion in me, | was unaware of it. 
Maybe if Mother had discovered Auntie blowing raspberries 
in my belly button, my two worlds would have collided. But 
by an extraordinary stretch of good luck, the Lion Game was 
never interrupted. What did distress me was the abrupt end 
the game came to after Mummy got sick, and perhaps the 
end of something even more precious. 

Sometimes, after tucking me in, Auntie would lie down 
beside me on my bed, and stroke my forehead until she 
thought | was asleep. Her hand smelt of soap from the bath, 
her breath was warm on my cheek. If | made periodic little 
movements to show | wasn’t yet asleep, she would stay 
beside me for ages. | never went to sleep with her there, 
though. | simply knew when it was time to pretend I'd 
dropped off, that if | waited any longer, | would fall asleep in 
the Wrong Position. So Il’d change my breathing pattern 
Slightly and sure enough, Auntie would slowly withdraw her 
arm from under my neck, get up slowly, switch off the 
bedside lamp and tiptoe out. | would then roll onto my left 


side, pull my knees up to my tummy, lock the 2 biggest toes 
of my left foot around the back of my right ankle (just above 
the heel) and place my hands, palms flat together, between 
my thighs. Only then was it safe to fall asleep. 

| noticed that Cloud curled up in exactly the same way 
when we put him on my bed. Maybe many children sleep 
like this. A womb memory, Elwyn would say. | still sometimes 
wake to find myself tucked up like a foetus. 


Still Wednesday 9.15 om 


Went to the milk bar, an hour or so ago, for tobacco; 
returned via the back lane, found Big Lily in the car park, 
working on her bike. Fuel blockage or something. | don’t 
think she had anything on under her overalls. She must 
cause a stir at the garage where she works as a mechanic. 
Or perhaps they are used to her. To be frank, when she first 
moved into her flat | thought she was a man. She’s a head 
taller than me, shoulders half a width wider | swear. | took 
the opportunity, this evening, of looking closely at her chin. 
Very smooth. The most advanced method of depilation 
couldn’t produce skin as soft-looking as Big Lily’s. She has a 
large round flattish face with inquisitive hazel eyes and a 
friendly grin. When she’d packed up her tools | met her on 
the back landing with the bottle of gin. She was hugely 
pleased. | was about to dash back for the tonic but she said 
she drinks it straight. 

‘Nice bloke you had to see you the other night, real good 
looking. | suppose he’s married, what with the kid and all?’ 
‘He was. His wife died only a few weeks ago.’ 

‘Hell! The poor little chap.’ 

‘He’s not that little —’ 

‘| mean the baby! The dear little boy.’ 

‘Oh yes. It’s very sad.’ 

‘A father can’t really replace a mother, you know.’ 

‘| suppose not. Well, | won’t keep you...’ 

‘He’s one of those Mongolian children, isn’t he?’ 

‘Actually it’s called —’ 

‘It’s all these dreadful dangerous chemicals in the air and 
in food, in everything, don’t you reckon? A_ pregnant 
woman’s a sitting duck.’ 

‘That’s one way of putting it, certainly.’ 

‘Well any time you want to drop in for a drink and a chat 
just sing out, won’t you Frank.’ 


‘Fred, actually.’ 

‘Sorry Fred. Until I’ve got to know somebody | can never 
remember their handle.’ 

‘Quite understandable. Well, goodnight B — Lily.’ 

Lily can call me Frank for as long as she likes but | 
absolutely must stop mentally calling her Big Lily, or it will 
come right out one of these days, and Lily won’t know that | 
mean no disrespect. My ‘Big’ is not a euphemism for ‘fat’ — 
which Lily isn’t. She’s just solid, hefty; advantageous for a 
woman, surely, to look as if you could toss a guy over your 
shoulder. 


| have done almost no work on my article for 3 days; damn 
thing should be in the post by Monday morning. Since 
Jonathan’s visit all | want to do is recollect, as if a search 
button has been pressed in my brain. Sometimes | feel, while 
| type, that | am talking to Jonno — the man, not the boy. As 
if there is something | am supposed to tell him, should have 
said years ago. Of course his reappearance has awakened 
old pains, anxiety, guilt — but why should Jonno have to 
know about this? It was always my problem, my guilt, and | 
always tried to keep my anxiety from him. One sure way of 
making him furious with me was to express my worries 
about him. If | told him, now, what | am thinking about, he 
might disappear again! 

Been reading the 1969 diary, trying to recall exactly how 
| felt when | finally admitted to myself that | loved a small, 
scabby-kneed, canny-eyed, irrepressible 11-year-old boy, 
body and soul. The soul aspect didn’t disturb me; it was the 
body which caused the anguish. Notebook says | got badly 
drunk on half a bottle of red wine, then concludes: 


This split between the love in my heart and the realization that | am socially 
on a par with a diseased cat which ought to be put out of its misery — I can 
live with this contradiction for as long as one thing remains absolute: 
nothing will ever jeopardize my relationship with J. Not one moment which 
could destroy his trust or drive him away. 


His trust — that was all | considered at first. It took another 
year and a new Stage in our attachment to get me thinking 
about my trust and the ramifications of any future 
breakdown in our domestic equilibrium. It was hard to 
imagine such a catastrophe; Jonno’s blend of ingenuousness 
and _ self-assurance lulled me at times into seeing our 
situation as a kind of Galapagos Island, unaffected by the 
mainland. Also it was important for Jonathan’s sake to 
uphold our relationship as entirely in order — as indeed it 
was, within the analogy of the island. But | knew the 
mainland; | could never lose my awareness of the frightful 
complexity of our situation in its widest context, so while | 
was partly the foolish lover who believes that love generates 
its own force-field of protection against all evil, | was not 
blind to the potential dangers should love and trust fail us. 
Which is why I’m puzzled now, glancing through the 1970- 
74 diaries, at the candour of some of the — um — entries. 
Despite the pride with which Jonno often reminded me that 
he could ‘lie his head off’ if he had to, it was a mammoth 
responsibility for him to carry. And there was I, writing down 
things which, if our island paradise had been raided, would 
have made all his protestations worthless. 

This doesn’t seem so mad if | remember that my main 
task was to prevent any sort of situation which could lead to 
Jonathan being forced to lie, or — conversely — anything 
which might give him cause for not wanting to lie to save 
me. Hence my care to make sure he didn’t suspect me of 
harbouring a fancy for another boy. His jealousy was 
unnecessary. Despite the occasional appreciative inward 
response to the physical charms of comely lads, | never 
considered the possibilities, not even when a precocious 
light in the eyes assured me of the mutuality of the 
attraction. This caution wasn’t just to save my skin. My love 
for Jonno eclipsed all desires. No — our pledge of trust only 
became an issue when | had to balance father/lover roles, 


especially in our last 2 years together when our arguments 
took on a new and serious edge. Some of our disagreements 
were tantamount to tests of my courage. 

| never believed there could be anybody After Jonathan. | 
got through the breakdown, survived ‘Brunsbotch’, went 
back up-country to help Jack, who hadn’t been well, and 
landed a job at my old high school. Never thought | would 
teach again, either. | was 33 years old, and often felt like 
100. 

Sometimes, out of habit and curiosity, while expounding 
on material of a scientific nature, | would scan the lads’ 
faces, looking for that particular glimmer, the holding of the 
gaze, which signified mutual interest of a non-scientific 
nature. For nearly 2 years, nothing. Were country boys so 
different? In the city, on average, 4 adolescent boys out of 
every 20 would get that look in their eyes. | decided it was 
me; | had changed. Human signals are never sent willy nilly 
into space, not without a grain of hope that they will be 
received at some point. 

Then about 3 months after news of J’s marriage, and just 
as | had accepted, with a mixture of sadness and relief, that | 
was no longer a pederast, a signal came: the unmistakable 
gleam in the grey eyes of a rather unhappy-looking 
plain/nice youth in my 6th form maths group. So! was wrong 
either about signals or about myself. 

D’s eyes were bright with intelligence if not with joy, but 
he always cheered up noticeably when | paid special 
attention to his work. | took care to not let him know that I’d 
received his message; if | gave more time to him than to the 
others it was because he was a keener student. I’ve always 
tended to concentrate on the clever kids. On a personal 
level he didn’t particularly fire my imagination, but | had 
been spoilt in that department, hadn’t I? Certainly | was 
lonely enough to want to take advantage of the situation but 
something in me baulked at the prospect of sex without 
love. Perhaps the ‘Bumswick’ memories were too fresh, still 


too awful. | had no intention of having another boy/man 
relationship, and since D’s eyes were gleaming with more 
devotion every day it would be simply unfair to begin 
anything — that’s what | told myself sternly whenever my 
flesh began to yearn for lost pleasures. 

So how did it happen? Circumstances? D’s determination 
combined with my weakness? It happened easily, Jonno. And 
without guilt. Nothing like the way it was with you. 

After his final exams D wanted to discuss his papers with 
me. We began staying back after school, talking about 
mathematical paradoxes etc. One evening the cleaner 
tossed us out at 6 o'clock. | offered to drive D home; it was 
on my way. We put his bike in the back of Jack’s new ute. At 
his front gate | left the motor running, was about to open my 
door when D placed his hand on my leg, just above my knee. 
‘The year’s nearly over,’ he said. ‘l’ll miss you, sir.’ | said | 
would miss him, too. Gave his hand a quick squeeze, jumped 
out to get his bike. That was a Friday night. 

On Monday he came to school although he wasn’t 
expected to; wandered around the corridors, caught my eye 
whenever he could. When | went out to the ute at 4 o’clock 
he was waiting for me, his bike already in the back. 
‘Puncture?’ | asked. He grinned. | unlocked the door for him. 
Don’t panic, | told myself. He just wants a ride home in this 
hot wind. He was unusually quiet and | began to sweat. 
Thank god there were only 3 more days of school. Then 
suddenly, just before his road, | changed my mind. This is 
crazy, | said to myself, he isn’t a child, he’s 17 and leaving 
school and damn it | like him. Within the space of a gear 
change | had banished any vestige of loyalty to Jonathan 
with the thought: Jonno doesn’t need the force-field of my 
love around him any more. He’s a grown man, he’s married, 
he’ll be a father before long, he’ll have somebody new to 
love. But what about me? 

| slowed the truck, pulled in under the shade of a clump 
of peppercorns, looked at D. He gave me a joyful smile then 


pointed to a side-track along the creek. ‘Have you ever been 
along there? It’s a nice road, you come out on the hill, a 
great view of the town — I'll show you.’ 

We found the great view and drove past it, into some 
iron-barks. | switched the motor off. Without further ado we 
reached for each other, right there in the cabin of Jack’s 
truck. 

We drove along that track maybe a dozen times during 
the summer holiday, before he went to the city to begin his 
science degree. In the first letter he wrote me in the new 
year, he said he had joined a Gay Students’ club and was 
finding it far easier to make friends than he’d anticipated 


. thanks to that liberating experience in the ironbarks. I'll always 
remember it with pleasure. Here’s a funny thing though — despite 
everything | still think of you as Sir, my best teacher! By the way, there’s a 
great bloke here, in the math dept. He’s given me a book about... 


So much for love: my kind of love. D was one of a new 
order — sexually liberated, Young, Gay and Proud. | felt 
happy to have played a supporting role in D’s liberation, but 
while | was pleased for D, | was also sinking back into some 
of the old melancholy. Our love-making (I had to call it that) 
had stirred up memories, reminding me of what | had lost. 
One night | dreamt that a house had burnt down and in the 
cold ashes | found the steel strings of a once well-loved 
guitar. | woke thinking: It will always be like this; any 
attempt to replace Jonathan will only lead to more intense 
heartache. And the alternative, to have sex casually, no 
second thoughts, when the need arose? The idea made me 
laugh. | wasn’t ‘gay’, | wasn’t ‘liberated’. | couldn’t hustle for 
sex any more than | could forget Jonno. What | had loved 
about him had little to do, ultimately, with the accessibility 
of his body. Without love | would always be limping, if not 
exactly limp. Thus | decided never again to succumb to any 
desire for a boy’s touch. My own would have to do me until 
memories were too sodden with use or faded with time. 


So here we are then. I’m amazed sometimes, how easy it 
is to live with (not eradicate) loneliness; it becomes almost 
like another being, a constant companion. A year or so ago 
Elwyn told me | was mad. ‘You treat yourself like an old man. 
Indulging in sentimental memories and past glories. Still 
beating yourself for past failures. | don’t believe you couldn’t 
make it with another man — all right, a young guy. It’s legal 
at eighteen now, there must be hundreds of lusty eighteen- 
year-olds out there looking for a_ kind, affectionate, 
experienced older man like yourself.’ 

| had to forcefully stop her writing out a personal ad, then 
and there, for the gay tabloids. 


Nearly midnight. Listening to one of my favourite bits of the 
St Matthew Passion. 

Erharme dichy mein Gott, 

Um meiner Zahren willen. 

Have mercy, my God, for my tears’ sake. The tears I’d like 
to hear falling tonight would be raindrops. Love rain. 
Jonathan did too, particularly in the early days. 

‘If it rains too hard I'll have to stay over, Fred.’ 

‘Oh it’s not too bad. | can walk you home.’ 

‘I’m not bloody scared to walk home by myself!’ 

‘Well, then...’ 

It took some time for me to get a grasp on his logic, to 
learn to know when we were talking about different things. | 
had forgotten one of the main qualities of adolescence: the 
absolute priority of Here-and-Now. Much of my time with 
Jonno was spent re-learning the art of responding to the 
present without interference from anxiety about the future. 

‘Blue Boy knows me now. See how he always looks at 
me?’ 

| suddenly see the bird looking at the boy. The sun is 
going down, it is cold in the backyard, | have a casserole 
probably drying to nuggets in the oven, but Jonathan has 
bird seed on his palm, his arm stretched out tirelessly. 


‘He'll come to me soon... He knows me...’ 

We wait until it’s too dark to see. | am in a kind of dark 
bliss, anyway; | don’t feel cold now. We can always rush up 
some sausages. | watch the last glimmer of light fading on 
his grubby pale blue windcheater, the one he leaves at my 
place so his mum won’t chuck it out. | refrain from touching 
him; it might interrupt his rapport with the budgerigar 
(which, | suspect, has already gone to sleep). 

‘He nearly came. He will next time.’ Jonno tries to not 
sound disappointed. Dinner (miraculously unspoilt) revives 
him. We eat in front of the sitting-room fire, which | kindled 
hours ago to get the room warm. We examine the TV guide, 
argue about what to watch. Every moment counts, not one 
second more significant than another. 

Der Wolken, Luft und Winden 
Gibt Wege, Lauf und Bahn... 

He who gives clouds, air and winds their paths, course 
and track will also find ways where your feet can walk. 

Wondrous music but epistemological nonsense. Feet form 
their own paths; just watch sheep. 

The best thing which Jonathan taught me about life and 
paths and memory is that they are always in the present. Go 
forwards or backwards, you’re just going in circles, really. 
Eastern mystics say as much but | could never get the hang 
of it until | met Jonno. 


Thursday, January 10 10.20 am 


Found one of the kittens dead this morning — the smallest 
of the two tabbies — still limp but cold, under a heavy velvet 
cushion. Perhaps it crawled under, thinking it was its 
mother, then suffocated; or maybe it was sick with 
something, though they all seemed okay when | went to bed 
at 1.00 am. | wrapped the little creature in tissue paper 
before rolling it up in newspaper and taking it down with the 
rubbish; | felt silly but somehow | couldn’t just bundle it 
straight into the newspaper. Didn’t like putting it in the 
rubbish bin either but what else can one do in concrete 
suburbia? 

Fortunately the council Sanitation Squad came along late 
this morning, just after I’d disposed of the body. So | won’t 
have to dwell on the thought of a tiny corpse down there, 
putrefying during what promises to be another ferociously 
hot day. I’ve already pulled down all the blinds to try and 
keep an illusion of coolness in the place. 


4,00 pm 


Had a queer spell earlier. Stopped work at 2.30, realizing | 
hadn’t taken a break for 4 hours; went to kitchen for a 
cuppa, found the floor awash with water from the fridge 
which | had put on defrost this morning. On my knees with 
sponge and bucket, suddenly felt dreadfully nauseous. It 
wouldn’t pass; had to lie on my bed for an hour while my 
heart kept up a racing pace. Scary. Then it slowed down and 
| got up warily and drank orange juice instead of the usual 
tea. | assume it was a combination of the intense heat and 
not having eaten all day. Feel okay now; just a bit uneasy. 


9,15 pm 


Went out, about 8, to get milk and some air. Faint warm 
breeze from the west — still pretty stifling. | bought 2 litres 
of milk, half a dozen eggs and a loaf of white bread — the 
sort that turns into a block of concrete in 24 hours, but nice 
when fresh, with a poached egg and melting butter. That 
was my gut-level intention, anyway, while standing in the 
cool milk bar, listening to Mama Poudopolis babbling like 
rain on a tin roof. | left the shop with my goodies in a white 
plastic bag and, as soon as | felt the heat of the street again, 
knew | didn’t want to eat anything. As | came up the back 
stairs to my flat, Big Lily came hurtling down. ‘Oh there you 
are,’ she boomed, as if | was the other side of the road. ‘That 
guy who came with the kid, he was here a minute ago, 
looking for you. It’s a wonder you didn’t see him — he only 
just left.’ 

| dropped my bundle and rushed down, just behind Lily 
(she must think I’m cracked), ran to the front of the building, 
looked in every direction then went and stood in the middle 
of Docker Street, jerking my head each way like one of those 
head-swaying toys the Greeks put in the back windows of 
their cars. Not a car in sight. A small boy on a bike and a 
woman watering her front garden. | suddenly felt self- 
conscious, looked down at myself almost expecting to see 
pyjamas instead of my faded brown baggy shorts. | went 
slowly back inside, even tottered on the stairs, like an old 
man. After wandering around my rooms — as if Jonathan 
might be here somewhere, overlooked — | poured a 
generous whisky and sat out on the balcony. Had to hold the 
glass in both hands to get it steadily to my lips. The distance 
between the facts of the matter and my reaction was quite 
obvious to me, which only added to my distress. | kept 
thinking about the telephone, even though | don’t have 
Jonno’s number and knew he would certainly ring me if there 


was anything amiss. And then, as | was staring down at my 
bare brown legs, watching a tiny ant work its way through 
the forest of fair hair on my_ shin, another picture 
superimposed itself on my mind’s screen, quickly followed 
by a complete movie. 


Paying Back 


| was wearing new shorts — pale olive green. No shirt. | was 
sitting in the bird-cage at Bliss Street on a hot late-summer 
afternoon, waiting for Jonathan to come home from the Tech 
so | could talk to him, apologize for some thoughtless remark 
during our latest altercation. | don’t remember the argument 
(there had been so many) nor why | was sitting in the bird- 
cage. The last of the birds we had brought with us from 
Oxley Road had died that summer. The cage was probably 
the coolest place | could find outside, with its palm fronds on 
the wire roof and water sprinkler set up to make a fine spray 
on very hot days. 

It would have been early 1974 because Jonno had just 
started his art diploma at an Institute of Technology not far 
away. He had paid off his motor-bike by working for most of 
the holidays in a garage, just as he had done the previous 
summer. He had several new friends, but none as special as 
Simon, an intense, painfully serious, fair, blue-eyed youth a 
couple of years older than Jonno. Simon’s pale cheeks would 
flush with red blotches when you merely said ‘hullo’ to him. 
He also had a motor-cycle licence. | used to hope that it was 
only Jonno’s opportunism which kept him attached to Simon. 

As well as being jealous of his new friend, | was in two 
minds about his garage job. | knew that he had to start on 
the road to financial independence but | was also afraid of 
becoming obsolete, so | protested loudly about the kind of 
job he had found, rather than admit my true anxiety. | said 
he should have been painting café murals, or sign-writing, 
instead of mending bloody tyres. When he came home after 
his first day’s work, with his precious right hand badly 
bruised by a faulty jack, my response was caustic. ‘Maybe 
this will convince you that you’re an artist, not a hack 
worker!’ ‘Thanks for the sympathy, Fred,’ he said coldly. And 
at the end of the week he wanted to give me his full wages. 


‘Because it’s time | started to pay you back for all the things 
you've given me.’ 

The argument on which | was brooding, there with the 
ghosts of the budgies on that hot March afternoon, had 
probably gone something like this: 

‘If you say you are going to be home by midnight, then 
discover that this is not going to be possible, would you 
kindly ring me in future so | am not walking the streets 
looking for motor-bike smashes.’ 

‘We were stoned. I’m sorry, but | didn’t have any idea 
what time it was. If you got stoned yourself, you'd 
understand. You can’t think about time — not ordinary time.’ 

‘You didn’t tell me there was going to be grass at this 
party.’ 

‘There’s always grass at parties!’ 

‘How old are these people?’ 

‘What the hell has that got to do with anything?’ 

‘What | mean is, are there any adults present, any 
responsible person still in ordinary time?’ 

‘Oh there were a couple of our tutors there. They were 
pretty whacked too!’ He grinned, shrugged his shoulders. 
With great effort | kept my cool. 

‘So then you and Simon rode the bike home while stoned. 
And you expect me to smile placidly and ask how the 
phantasmagoria was looking along Punt Road.’ 

‘You don’t have to be a smart-arse, Freddie. Aren’t you 
just glad I’m home safe?’ 

‘Christ, Jonno, you know the answer to that. All I’m 
asking, for next time, is that you leave the bike at home. 
Have your timeless visions if you must — | quite 
understand — then call a cab. It’s as simple as that. | will 
give you the money for a cab, and for Simon too, if 
necessary. And don’t tell me you would be too stoned to ring 
for a cab. If Simon is capable of driving a motor-cycle — why 
are you smiling?’ 


‘Simon handles the bike better stoned than straight. All 
his judgements are mathematically precise.’ 

‘How do you know, if you’re not in ordinary time?’ 

‘Because the best judgements are made instinctively, 
deep in parts of the brain you never ever use every old day, 
worrying about all the things people like you worry about.’ 

‘Oh, | see.’ We stare at each other, his black stones of 
eyes showing scorn, arrogance, uneasiness, a child-like 
weariness underlying dogged persistence, and yes, I’m not 
imagining it, a tinge — or perhaps a twinge — of love. A 
confused love. Entirely my fault. My eyes soften. His 
immediately become harder, brighter. 

‘See?’ He hisses triumphantly. 

‘Yes,’ | answer meekly, ‘I see.’ 

And then, when | have lost the argument, his voice 
changes. Some small thing, anything will do, to usher in the 
next track. ‘By the way | saw the shirts you ironed, on my 
bed. Thanks Freddie.’ 

‘It’s a pleasure.’ 

‘And the money. | only asked for ten, you didn’t have to 
make it fifteen.’ 

‘You said the bike was almost out of fuel. | didn’t want you 
stranded.’ 

‘Well thanks, but I’ll pay you back one day, you know 
that. I’ve promised.’ 

‘| don’t want payment, Jonno. This is love, not Wall 
Street.’ But Jonno has his head in the fridge. ‘Did you get 
any of those cheese rolls ... ? Oh great. Shit, I’m that 
hungry. Do you want one?’ 

‘No thanks, love.’ (I only bought them for you.) 


| get up, shuffle through the sodden compost of seed husks, 
straw and bird manure. It would be great for a garden, if 
there was one, but Jonno and | have been too busy, the past 
couple of years, to grow vegies the way we used to. Inside 
the house | strip off my new shorts (bought so Jonno won’t 


be ashamed of me in public) and get under the shower. It 
feels wonderful. Afterwards | put on a pair of cool short 
pyjamas. They’re pale blue, soft over-washed cotton. In the 
dimness of the living-room (blinds down against the heat) | 
put St Matthew Passion on the turntable, stretch out on the 
sofa; | know the music so well I’m barely listening to it. I’m 
feeling good, now, with good noble thoughts inspired by the 
music and the unassuming softness of my blue pyjamas. 
(The human soul cannot be trapped in a cage. He will fly 
away and you must wave, smile brightly, hide the tears in 
your heart. If you love him still, then his freedom is all that 
matters, etc.) 

The first side of disc 1 ends. | get up to turn the record 
over, realize I’m thirsty, trot out to the kitchen, find a note 
on the table. It is folded in half with Frep printed on the 
outside. ‘As if it would be for anyone else!’ | say aloud to 
myself, smiling. | assume it is an old note, uncovered when 
Jonno took all his books off the table this morning. | pour 
some orange juice from a plastic bottle, unfold the note 
while drinking. 


Heard you listening to music didn’t want to interrupt. Gone to Simon’s 
parents’ place up the hills for the weekend. Know you won’t mind and don’t 
worry (not taking the bike) see you Sunday night. Love Jonno. 

PS We’re going to paint some landscapes — Streeton style. 

(I mean Try ) 


My body feels as if 240 volts have passed through it. 
When | discover | can still move | rush through the house 
and out into the middle of the road. It is a mindless reaction 
like a chook running about without its head. As | stare down 
the blinding hot street | partly regain my wits, realize that 
the note could have been written half an hour ago; that 
even if | had reached the street before they drove off | would 
have been ashamed to be seen in this state: face trembling, 
fingers still clutching the note, pyjama fly gaping. | quickly 


return to the house, plod restlessly through all the rooms, 
afraid to stop moving, talking to myself silently: 

You know why he didn’t want to say goodbye, it’s his way 
of punishing you for thwarting his independence. No, that is 
too harsh, he never punishes but he does use devious 
methods to let you know when he thinks you’ve been unfair. 
Simon would have been here with him — Simon’s sister too, 
she drives him home every second weekend — and Jonathan 
didn’t want them to witness your parental anxiety, your 
injunctions thinly disguised under polite questions: ‘You 
won’t take the car to a party, will you?’ You have to stop it, 
Fred. He knows the rules, you’ve done your duty and now 
you have to shut up and trust him. All right, but he has 
duties, too. While we live together there are certain 
courtesies without which we will all descend into chaos. 
Saying goodbye is not too much to ask, he could have 
excused himself from his friends to speak to me alone, it 
would have taken half a minute. Suppose | never see him 
again? Some terrible accident, quite possible the way that 
girl drives. 

Goddamnit, | will ring Simon’s parents in an hour, ask to 
speak to you. As a father, of course. That’s the voice | will 
use to ask in a friendly but firm manner if | may please have 
a word with my son. No — not please. Fathers don’t beg. And 
then, when you come to the phone (as you will, or it would 
appear peculiar, create the fuss you wanted to avoid) | will 
speak as your lover who wanted to kiss you goodbye; a 
simple goodbye which could have prevented this ludicrous 
situation, my pain. That’s all | will say: ‘Cheerio, my dear boy. 
Hope you have a great weekend.’ 

| searched through the phone book, unable to remember 
Simon’s surname. Tinker? Taylor? Told yer? Tyler. | found it 
eventually, the only Tylers in Mt Olinda. By which time I'd 
realized | wouldn’t do it. My pain (jealousy?) was not 
sufficient reason to interrupt Jonno’s weekend. No matter 
how simple and cheery | kept my message, he would hear 


the hurt below the words (because that’s what one part of 
me wanted him to hear). When lovers start talking of ‘rights’ 
it’s the end of the road. Besides, he’d fulfilled the letter of 
the law; he’d told me where he was going. 

| wandered round the house again (it felt so empty!), 
until | found myself back with the old leather sofa and the 
record player. Dropped the needle down on the Passover 
feast, side 2. Turned the volume up. /t is I. | should atone, 
my hands and feet hound in hell. The scourges and the 
fetters and all that Thou didst endure, that has my soul 
earned. So much for my noble love. Don’t leave me, Jonno. (| 
blubbered under cover of the music.) Say you'll love me 
forever and never leave me or I'll die. 


It occurred to me a minute ago that | hadn’t checked the 
front door for a note. I’m quite crazy, | even lifted the brass 
letter-flap, just in case Jonno had stuck a scrap of paper 
under it. Nothing, of course, and he hasn’t phoned so it can’t 
be urgent. Stupid of me, not to get his number. I'll wait up 
another half-hour, till midnight. | feel like listening to the 
Brandenburgs and looking at some old diaries. 


December 21,1973 

Since the day | bought him the blue vase, every gift from me or request 
from him has been followed by: ‘I’ll pay you back one day, Fred.’ As if he is 
deeply frustrated at having nothing to give back on the material plane. He 
quite forgets all his wonderful paintings, drawings! So it is for his sake, for 
this balance, that | have asked that certain conditions be met, things he can 
do, the equal sharing of chores, keeping to agreements — things he used to 
do automatically, without a murmur. Now they seem to add to his 
frustrations. | am in a double-bind: if | insist on J being responsible | am 
thereby treating him as a child; if | don’t insist, | am allowing him to be a 
child, i.e. person without responsibility or bargaining power. I’m sure he 
sees this dilemma too. For my part, | have never regarded J, even when he 
was 11, as a person without power. Perhaps | was wrong. 


Friday, January 11 2.00 pm 


Jonathan rang early — breakfast time — to tell me he had 
called by last evening. | didn’t say | knew. He had been on 
his way back from his sister-in-law’s place, driving Sandra’s 
car. ‘Cloud was with his aunt, | had a car and a few spare 
hours. Just thought you might have liked a drive along the 
bay to somewhere cooler. | was sorry to find you had already 
gone out for the evening. | should have’ phoned 
beforehand — it was a sort of soontaneous decision.’ 

| didn’t tell him | never go out for the evening. Said thank 
you. | was sorry to miss him, too. Perhaps we could do it 
another time, before he returned the car? He agreed, adding 
that he didn’t intend to return the car. Sonia had 
commandeered it after the funeral, claiming she needed it to 
drive her kids to and from school, ballet, fencing classes etc. 
Surprised, | asked if Sonia didn’t have a car of her own? ‘Of 
course. A Mercedes soft-top. She hates using it. Terrified it 
will get scratched.’ 

| asked if he would bring Cloud to see me again before his 
operation on Monday; was disappointed to hear that the 
Smythes (the in-laws) are going to their weekend-house at 
Portsea tonight and taking Cloud with them. Jonno will drive 
down there separately tomorrow. | said, ‘You told me that 
Cloud doesn’t like staying with the Smythes.’ 

‘Oh he loves the beach house. As long as | turn up 
tomorrow he'll be okay. Anyway, | have to get some time to 
myself. | was wondering, if you’re not working tonight... ?’ 

‘Please come. Will you have dinner with me?’ 

No, he would be having an early tea with Cloud before 
the family left, but he could be here by 8. Then | heard him 
laugh and call to Cloud: ‘Wait, honey, you can’t do it with 
that!’ 

He explained that Paddy the pup had rolled in mud under 
the sprinkler and now Cloud was trying to scrub him down 


with the lavatory brush. As | returned to my coffee | was 
smiling, thinking: positively charged puppy equals 
negatively charged brush. 

Went straight to work, certain that | now had the way into 
my article, thanks to Cloud. A couple of hours later | knew it 
wouldn’t do at all. l’d begun with a hairbrush and charge- 
separation, and somehow arrived at an image of sitting in 
the dark, brushing a friend’s hair until the sparks fly and 
each strand of hair leaps as if caught by a wind. 

| imagined the editor sending it back to me with a 
covering note: Perhaps if you concentrated on the brush and 
the cat, yes? Just stick to the cat’s hair. 

My god, yes, William. We don’t want the children going 
into dark places, creating dangerous force-fields between 
their equal-and-oppositely charged little bodies. 

| abandoned it there. | was feeling unusually active, 
decided to apply it to some housework — like cleaning the 
fridge which I’d had to leave yesterday after that absurd 
anxiety attack. Washed my bed linen. While hanging the 
sheets on the lines downstairs | noticed | wasn’t minding 
today’s heat; | was stirred to almost sexual arousal by the 
flapping of the cool damp linen against my bare arms, and 
the heat of the north wind on my face. The sheets began to 
dry before | even had them pegged. 

Normally | wouldn’t venture into the street on a day like 
this but | found myself striding down the hill to the fruit 
shop, where | surveyed everything and decided on apricots. 
All the way home | had my nose in the paper bag, breathing 
in the ripe, almost rotting-sweet scent. Washing the fruit for 
my lunch, | found a couple of very ripe ’cots, but they 
weren't rotting; that sensory illusion was a product of 
memory — Rowena Parade, 36 years ago, the apricot tree in 
the centre of the garden. Well — no garden to speak of, just 
a lot of cracked concrete and weeds. But the tree was 
magnificent; quite worthy of its central place in the story of 


my mother’s fall into a state of Perpetual Present Time. The 
Garden of Eden story in reverse. 


The Fall 


One hot January day, Beatrice, Lorraine and small Freddie 
were out in the yard, under the apricot tree. Mummy 
Beatrice was halfway up a wobbly ladder, picking ‘cots and 
handing them down to Auntie Lorraine, who was carefully 
placing the best fruit in a cane washing-basket. The squishy 
fruit went into a basin, for jam-making. Fred sat at the base 
of the tree, listening to the drone of the bees, watching the 
‘cots pile up in the basket. At the same time he was slowly 
assiduously sucking on an apricot stone. When he looked up 
he could see Mummy’s pink skirt ballooning out around her 
legs like the petals of a poppy. Her legs were pinky white, 
she wore no stockings, just her old sandals. Occasionally the 
wind blew in under the tree, causing Mum’s skirt to billow 
like a parachute, allowing Fred to see right up to her white 
panties. Neither Mummy nor Auntie noticed him looking. 

Mummy must have looked down at one stage however, 
because she suddenly spoke crossly. ‘Spit that out, Fred! 
You'll ruin your teeth, always sucking on those pips, your 
new teeth will grow out crooked. It’s as bad as sucking your 
thumb.’ 

Stones, said Fred silently. Apples have pips. Apricots have 
stones. Auntie squashed a whole ripe ’cot into her big lion’s 
mouth, juice ran down her chin. 

‘They’re only his baby teeth, Bea.’ 

‘But the pattern will be set, the damage done.’ She 
climbed down and Auntie helped to shift the ladder. Mum 
carefully climbed up again. Fred noticed that the concrete 
under the base points of the ladder was very uneven. He 
would remember the cracks in the cement, the shape and 
twist of them, for the whole of his life to come. 

Mummy giggled like a girl and called out, ‘There’s a nest 
on this branch!’ She climbed 2 steps higher and reached out 
along the bough. Fred got up, pocketing his stone, and went 


close to the ladder and looked up, trying to see. Suddenly 
branches sky sun everything was obliterated by the pink 
parachute completely useless as Mummy hurtles down 
dragging the ladder with her sideways and her white legs 
still trying to hang on all tangled up in the old wood. Fred’s 
eyes shut tight all by themselves. He could hear Mummy 
gasping, trying to breathe, and Auntie shouting over the 
fence for help. He could smell squashed rotten-ripe ‘cots and 
hot dusty wind and was amazed because he hadn’t known 
until now that the wind had its own scent. Next came the 
voice of the man from next-door: ‘It’s okay, Miss, you’re 
okay, take it easy now, you can move your legs, see? Not 
broken. The wife’s calling the doc, please hush now, Miss.’ 
Because Mummy wouldn’t stop whining like a kitten, on and 
on, until Auntie and next-door’s man carried her inside. 

When Fred heard the back door slam behind them, he 
found he could open his eyes. He followed, crept up the hall, 
listened to Auntie making soothing noises in Mummy’s room. 
The front door was open. The man must have gone out that 
way. Fred went into his own room, took the stone from his 
pocket, placed it on the windowsill beside 4 from yesterday. 
Then he sat on his bed, his back against the wall, listening 
to the silence in the house. After some time he heard 
another man’s voice in the hall. The doctor. Fred knew 
because he’d been to the doc’s house recently, to have an 
‘ant test’ injection, after stepping on a rusty nail. Fred had 
explained to the doctor that he’d been following an ant trail, 
and the doctor was kind and helpful and treated him like a 
grown-up, explaining everything, so Fred wasn’t scared. But 
nor was he fully satisfied; as he examined the hole in his 
foot, now stained with iodine, he wondered how a needle in 
his bottom could test for ants in his foot, and — if any had 
got in — stop them locking their jaws on you. 

‘Freddie?’ It was Auntie calling anxiously. Fred pretended 
to be looking at a book when she opened the door. ‘Oh 
thank God, there you are. Come on out, Mummy’s going to 


be all right, doctor says she’s just bruised plus the shock, so 
you mustn’t feel bad about it, Freddie dear, it was an 
accident. Now I'll get your tea, go and wash your hands.’ 

What a funny thing for Auntie to say, thought Fred, as he 
watched her put the eggs on to poach. Only 2 — so Mummy 
must still be shocked. Why mustn’t he feel bad about it? It 
was a bad thing, all right, that she fell, but over now, and 
bruises heal, everyone knows that. 

It was strange that night, in the kitchen, only Fred and 
Auntie and the smell of burnt toast because Aunt Lorrie was 
distracted. After tea he asked if Mum wanted him to go and 
say goodnight, and he was partly relieved when Auntie said 
no, Mummy was already asleep because the doctor had 
given her an injection to stop the pain. There was no Lion 
Game after bath that night. Instead, Aunt Lorrie actually 
suggested a prayer for Mummy. That was quite out of 
character for the Lion. It was worrying. 


When | told Elwyn that story, some years ago, she could not 
believe that | remembered Lorrie saying: ‘You mustn’t feel 
bad about it.’ El thinks that | put those words into my aunt’s 
mouth to account for a ‘bad feeling’ | was repressing. 

Elwyn’s theory: All children unconsciously harbour some 
ill wishes against their parents, feelings which cannot be 
acknowledged while the child is small and helpless and 
totally dependent on the parents. But if a parent becomes 
sick or goes away, the repressed hate surfaces as guilt e.g. | 
made mother sick by doing something terribly bad which of 
course | can’t remember. 

It’s not only Elwyn’s theory. | thought it was at the time, 
but have done some reading since. Freud, Jung, Janov, R D 
Laing .. .Most of Elwyn’s theories have popped up in books 
I’ve dipped into over the years. Not that El ever claimed to 
be the originator, but you could easily make that mistake, 
listening to her sometimes. Anyway what does it matter 


now? My mother fell out of a tree — that’s how it appeared 
to me — and everything changed in my world. 

For a start, there were no more Lion Games. Aunt Lorrie 
said | was old enough to bath and bed myself, now. ‘A boy 
who is going to school doesn’t need a nanny. Use soap! 
Don’t forget your ears. And your willie.’ 

| could hardly forget my willie. The one advantage in 
bathing alone was that | could more thoroughly examine this 
strange little appendage sprouting from its pad of baby fat 
below my tummy. Because it got bigger when | washed it, 
the little head popping out of its hood as if to look around, | 
assumed that this was meant to happen to encourage little 
boys to wash themselves. Another case of God thinking of 
everything. 

| felt ambivalent about my new independence. | liked 
what it signified: privacy means power. But this freedom 
came at a cost, because | suddenly found myself quite 
disconnected from my aunt. Without the sensual play of the 
Lion Game we had no other way of being intimate. And | 
missed this only means of touch, very much. 

My mother never touched, unless it was to scrape your 
hair back with her knuckles, like a comb, or dust your 
shoulders in a hectic way as if you were a piece of furniture. 
So freedom from my mother meant a different kind of loss: | 
missed her routines, her habits, even the annoying ones like 
always double-checking the back and front door locks each 
evening, or announcing the time whenever the sitting-room 
clock feebly chimed each hour. Most of all | missed lying on 
the carpet in the front room, my head on an old velvet- 
covered cushion, watching Mummy’s feet pedal her Singer 
sewing machine. 

How | remember the gentle whirring of that old machine! 
The wireless would usually be playing classical music for 
Sunday afternoon; Mummy’s feet would jig as if compelled 
to dance along with Giselle or The Swan. Pause then jig, over 
and over. The pauses would be random but inevitable; the 


certainty of this routine was comforting. Mummy could sew a 
pretty long seam but sooner or later her little feet, in their 
Shabby blue slippers with the satin rosettes, would have to 
rest. 

We didn’t light fires in the front room that winter. Auntie 
said we could only afford fuel for the kitchen stove and the 
little coke fireplace in Beatrice’s room. So after tea and 
washing-up | would do my homework at the kitchen table; 
Aunt Lorrie helping me while she worked at her typewriter. 
While wind and rain lashed the windows, we were warm and 
Safe on the inside,and the tapping of the old Remington 
became an essential component of these transient episodes 
of harmony. 

In later years on the farm, I’d look back on that year as 
the one when my mother was in bed the whole time; but 
that wasn’t strictly true. | can recall my joy and relief when, 
only a few days after The Fall, Mum got up, came into the 
kitchen, smiled and said she was better. She still had her 
nightie and dressing-gown on, but that was nothing unusual. 
Then, after only a few more days, she was back in bed again. 
This went on for months; a few ‘good’ days interspersed with 
weeks of ‘bad’ days, more visits from the doctor, a return of 
the old gloom in the house. By mid-winter Mummy was only 
coming out of her room to go to the bathroom. 

In the early part of the year, Auntie made me go into my 
mother’s room, about once a week, to sit beside her on the 
bed. ‘Don’t get upset if she doesn’t talk to you. Just let her 
stroke your head, she likes doing that, it helps make her feel 
better, stops her feeling sad.’ 

But | didn’t like seeing Mum in bed; it wasn’t something | 
was used to. Auntie had occasionally let me into her bed on 
cold nights, for a cuddle and a story, but my mother’s door 
had always been shut, for as long as | could remember. Now, 
sitting on her sick-bed, feeling her hand ploughing through 
my hair — over and over until | was afraid my brain would go 
to sleep — | waited only for the moment when Auntie would 


call me for tea. | tried to guess how or where my mother was 
sick, sneaking glances when her eyes were shut. She smelt 
peculiar; was it the sheets, her hand, her breath? (I now 
know it was alcohol; ‘medicinal brandy’ in her nightly cocoa, 
to help her sleep.) | looked for signs of bleeding, bruises, 
bandages. In my mind it was still all connected to The Fall. 
Auntie’s only explanation had been: ‘The fall hurt something 
inside.” So why didn’t the doctor put Mummy in hospital? 
‘Because it’s not that kind of sickness. She just needs lots of 
rest, and us to look after her, right here. Mummy would be 
even sadder in hospital.’ 

Always this reference to sadness. What kind of sickness 
made you sad? I’d only ever had stomach-aches. And a nail 
in my foot. | hadn’t even cried. 

One day, while | was on her bed, Mum began to cry 
suddenly; a high sharp whine as if she was in terrible pain. | 
scrambled off the bed, ran from the room, shouting for 
Auntie. After that, nothing could make me go back in there. 
Whenever my aunt suggested it, | started to get ear-ache. 

At Christmas-time Mummy suddenly got well again. She 
actually got up and sat in the front-room with us, to have a 
glass of beer and some cake. | was shocked to see how fat 
she’d got: not her face or legs or arms, but her tummy. It 
pushed out like a round cushion under the cord of her 
summer dressing-gown. | couldn’t believe she was 
completely better. She’d been ‘better’ before; | could not 
face another disappointment so | was cold towards her, not 
outwardly, but inside. | could feel the hardness in my 
stomach as if I’d swallowed some of my stones. | was sick 
between Christmas and New Year, and Auntie had to nurse 
me instead of Mummy for a change. 

But Mum was still up and even doing little things around 
the place, by the time my 6th birthday arrived. She certainly 
wasn’t sad any more, | had to admit that; in fact she was 
always smiling and bursting out laughing like I’d never 
heard her before. | remember the evening before my 


birthday: Auntie had been shopping to get things to make 
my cake; all the packages were spread out over the kitchen 
table and | was feeling excited and happy. Suddenly Mum 
bent and kissed the back of my neck and said, ‘What a 
lovely birthday you’re going to have. Mummy is out of the 
woods and Freddie is six tomorrow!’ 

Out of the woods. Mummy had been sick in her bedroom, 
not in the woods. Obviously it meant something else, like 
saying ‘number one’ and ‘number two’ in public so nobody 
would know you had to go to the toilet. Maybe the kind of 
sickness she’d had was something you weren’t meant to say 
out loud. This would fit with Mother. She had lots of funny 
expressions for things that Auntie would say outright. 
Though | loved Aunt Lorraine deeply | had to admit she 
didn’t have the good manners that my mother had. A classic 
example was the different ways they referred to those 
embarrassing times when you had to keep going to the 
lavatory. Mummy called it ‘the trots’. Auntie said ‘dire rear’, 
which was accurate, | knew, but it sounded hideous. It was 
the word teachers used. ‘Now if anyone’s got dire rear, tell 
me, and | won’t ask questions when you suddenly leave the 
room.’ As if we would say that, in front of all the others. 

Out of the woods. Months later, when | was actually in the 
woods, the real woods, a forest, with my foster parents, | 
thought of it again, tried to find a connection, a key to the 
code. | had just had a letter from Auntie telling me that 
Mummy was in a lovely new hospital where there were 
pretty gardens and kind nurses and Mum was very happy. | 
remembered her awful crying, the sickness that had made 
her sad. Did ‘the woods’ mean sadness, then? But the woods 
weren't sad for me. They were full of bright coloured parrots 
and fat slow-moving lizards called Stumpy Tails which looked 
the same at each end. There were bushes that smelt of mint, 
bushes covered with big yellow banksias. There were huge 
ants that sat up on their back legs and waved their feelers at 
you. There were stones — millions of beautiful stones of 


every shape, colour, texture and size. Some stones were as 
big as the entire church of St Ignatius. The woods were scary 
in a certain kind of way | couldn’t fathom, but not sad. After 
my first picnic into the Grampians with Ruth and Jack, | 
wrote in one of my school exercise books (which became my 
first diary): 


We went in the wood for a pinknic. It is Jacks berthday, | had a letter from 
arnt Lorry Mummy is in a nice place now and sents her tev LOVE. | am 
senting her som yellow and black cockattoo tail faethers. 


| will have to leave the birthday cake story for another day. It 
is after 6 — | had no idea. If Jonno wasn’t coming | could 
write all night. | don’t know whence this extraordinary 
energy. Am probably brewing up for a summer cold and will 
be flaked out in bed this time tomorrow. 


Saturday, January 12 1.00 pm 


Jonno arrived as | was bringing in the sheets. | saw him park 
the car in front of the flats; called out before he could go to 
the front stairs. Grinning broadly, he came to help me. He 
looked so lovely — young, healthy, brown — | almost kissed 
him as he took one side of the basket from me. | asked for 
news of Claudio as we went awkwardly up the fire-escape. It 
would have been easier carrying the basket alone, but | was 
appreciating the unfamiliar experience of sharing a simple 
task; a sense of intimacy, almost, in being connected to 
another by means of a washing-basket piled with fresh 
bedroom linen. 

Cloud was looking forward to Monday. ‘He’s been sitting 
on the doctor’s lap this afternoon, opening his mouth and 
poking his tongue out enthusiastically. Then the nurses 
showed him around, where he'll sleep and so on. He’s going 
to have the time of his life.’ Jonno’s optimism sounded a wee 
bit forced. We reached the laundry, dumped the basket on 
top of the machine. ‘What do you want done with them?’ 

‘Nothing. I'll fold them later.’ 

‘You’re so self-sufficient!’ (A sigh of mock admiration.) 

‘No, I’m not,’ | said quickly. ‘I just make do.’ | took a bottle 
of beer and a tray of ice from the fridge. I’d rushed down the 
street to get six small bottles of Jonno’s favoured beverage. 
‘Beer, Jonno?’ 

‘Oh — can | have whisky? With lots of water, please.’ 

| smiled to myself, hoping Lily liked lager. | made both 
drinks with ice and a lot of water. We went through to the 
sitting-room. Jonno glanced at my desk. 

‘What have you been working on?’ 

‘Oh, the usual. Trying to make electromagnetism into 
something gripping for twelve-year-olds.’ 

Jonno’s smile bore no sign of any deeper appreciation. We 
went out onto the balcony, which was shaded now, by the 


jacaranda tree; sat on canvas chairs, put our glasses on the 
little table. Jonno took a new packet of Drum from his shirt 
pocket, used his teeth to tear the corner of the plastic cover. 
| hid my smile behind my whisky. He used to rip open 
everything with his teeth — lolly packets, cereal packets, 
sealed envelopes. He offered me the tobacco, but | was 
content for the time being, watching him smoke. His hands 
appeared to be slightly unsteady as he rolled the cigarette; 
some loose tobacco fell on his lap. | instinctively moved my 
hand to brush it away and turned the movement into a 
scratch at a non-existent itch on my knee. 

Jonno gave me more details of Cloud’s afternoon at the 
hospital. ‘. . . And Alice gave him a present to take with 
him — a wind-up seal that swims in the bath. She has 
become more fond of Cloud, the past few weeks, no doubt 
because they’ve been apart. Alice isn’t coming back — did | 
tell you? She moved the last of her stuff out, this afternoon. | 
wonder what Sonia says to her, about me. | have a feeling 
she doesn’t think it’s right for a thirteen-year-old girl to be in 
a house without a female parent. The fact is — Sonia and 
Richard have never liked me. I’m from the wrong side of the 
river.’ 

‘Born without a plum in your mouth.’ 

‘That’s right. When my work started to sell, when they 
got a whiff of the money, that was okay. They eased up on 
Sandra then, forgave her for marrying me. Anyway,’ he gave 
me a wry down-turned smile, ‘| should be grateful to them 
now, for being parents to Alice. They’ve only got the two 
boys, you see, so Alice sort of completes their idea of the 
perfect family.’ 

| felt we were off to a good start; | was most keen to hear 
all about Jonathan’s ‘family life’. But, as on Monday night, he 
changed direction; this time it was to recount tales of 
Sandra’s travels, her problems with the art gallery, even 
gossip about other artists of his acquaintance. As | listened 
to one little anecdote after another, about people lI’d never 


met and whom Jonathan didn’t appear to care much for, 
himself, | felt increasingly disappointed. If this was really 
Jonathan, the result of living amongst entrepreneurs and art- 
dealers, lawyers and land-owners, then what sort of new 
relationship could he and | possibly embark on? 

| wondered if | had imagined the eagerness and urgency 
in his voice during the first phone call. Or perhaps it had 
been dissipated by our contact, perhaps he’d only wanted to 
say hullo, and to bring his child to meet me. Perhaps he 
wanted a baby-sitter! Well, that was okay, I’d gladly do that. 
But adults bored me at the best of times. | could talk to my 
teaching colleagues about the children, about work, but | 
could never socialize, never went to staff parties, was never 
able to abide ‘small talk’, probably because | was so bad at 
it. Where’s my boy? — | heard my heart ask. And then, 
ashamed of myself, reworded it: Where is the spirit of the 
child | once knew? Jonathan had never been boring, no 
matter how much he’d chattered on. His commentaries on 
the world, his opinions, his stories, had always been unique, 
Original, alive with his feelings and perceptions. 

| told myself to stop that train of thought; it was 
chugging nowhere. Jonno had gone quiet, anyway. He was 
rolling another smoke. | noticed that his shoulders were 
hunched, his mouth tense. | also realized that he was 
dressed differently tonight. (Clothing is the last thing | 
consciously notice about a person.) Gone were the smart 
slacks, the freshly laundered shirt. This shirt was an old one, 
a soft rough-woven fabric; the breast pocket where he kept 
his tobacco was coming unstitched at the top. His jeans, 
faded almost to white, had frayed cuffs and paint-smears of 
many colours down the left thigh. | remembered how he 
sometimes got impatient with the brush and used the 
fingers of his left hand to apply the paint. Had he been 
painting between the trip to the hospital and coming here? 
More likely he’d just wanted to feel comfortable; as a boy his 
favourite clothes were the oldest ones. My mood suddenly 


changed; | felt peacefully, patiently optimistic. Jonathan 
wasn’t a stranger; there were just 10 strange years between 
us, that was all. What had | been expecting, in such a short 
time? Perhaps he was finding me as stiff and tedious as on 
the day we first met and wondering why on earth he was 
making all this effort to communicate. 

| picked up the two empty glasses. ‘More of the same?’ 

‘Yes, please,’ he said, meeting my eyes; a slighty worried, 
inquiring gaze, which softened as | smiled at him. | touched 
his shoulder as | went past. When | returned with 2 more 
whiskies he seemed happier. 

‘Look at that!’ He pointed to the boughs of the jacaranda 
which had turned apricot-gold in the afterglow of the setting 
sun. We stared at the yellow haze enveloping the city in the 
west, at the turquoise patches of sky between mauve-grey 
Strips of cloud. Jonno asked if it would rain tomorrow. | said | 
could only hope so, being no meteorologist. 

‘But you used to love predicting the weather! You said 
you learnt it from your dad, in the country.’ 

| was about to say: There’s something | must tell you, 
sometime, about my father. But Jonno suddenly put down 
his glass and burst into tears. For maybe 3 seconds | 
watched him struggling to control himself, his hands 
covering his face, then | pulled my chair close and put my 
arm around him. He turned towards me, pushed his head 
against my shoulder and cried freely for a minute or so. | 
rubbed his head with my other hand. | had no thougNts. 
Everything seemed to be in order, exactly right. After a while 
Jonno straightened up, rummaged in his pockets for a wad of 
tissue (which looked as if it had been used on previous 
similar occasions), blew his nose and tried to smile. 

‘Sorry. This has been happening a fair bit lately. Though 
never with anybody else around.’ 

‘Don’t be sorry. I’m glad you don’t mind doing it when I’m 
around.’ 


| moved my chair back a little, not too much, and reached 
for his hand. He clasped mine warmly. 

‘You don’t know how good it is, Freddie, just being able to 
sit here and talk to you.’ (| accepted the coals of fire he 
didn’t know he was heaping on my head.) ‘You know, | wore 
these old clothes tonight, deliberately, so you’d recognize 
me.’ He gave me a lovely boyish smile. 

The words continued — a flood of information about the 
early days of his married life. The good parts: the ego- 
boosting recognition from outsiders, a fully equipped studio, 
‘never having to stint on materials as | did after you and | 
broke up.’ And the bad: feeling like one of Sandra’s chief 
exhibits, too many people always in the house, the recurring 
fear of being thrown over for a new protégé. 

After Claudio was born, Sandra became depressed for two 
years; rejected the baby inwardly while’ pretending 
outwardly to love him, until a near-drowning accident 
triggered a showdown. 

‘Sonia’s place. Sandra’s birthday party. People drunk in 
the middle of the afternoon, the kids swimming in the pool. 
Alice was with Cloud in the wading pool, | was watching from 
across the lawn, but I’d been drinking too, | got distracted — 
just a couple of minutes — and when | looked back, Alice 
had gone and Cloud was alone floating face-down. You know 
those dreams where you’re trying to run but there’s an 
invisible force-field pushing against you? It seemed to take 
me an hour to reach him. And then | didn’t have to think any 
more, every action was automatic. | held him by the legs to 
shake the water out of him, breathed into his mouth until he 
started to move and cry. That’s when | realized that 
everybody was watching, dead silent, but nobody had come 
to help. Only when Cloud cried did someone ring for an 
ambulance, and somebody got me a blanket for Cloud, and 
then Sandra started to cry and they all comforted her! | was 
walking around, holding Cloud, talking to him — You’re okay, 
you’re pink! It was the blue of his face that had scared me 


most. | can’t bear to see those illustrations of that Indian god 
Krishna, now. 

‘Anyway, that night Sandra told me she'd tried to help 
but was paralysed with fright. She thought Cloud would be 
more brain-damaged than ever when | finally revived him. 
She admitted she’d been half-hoping he would die. We had 
Cloud home from the hospital, asleep in the bed between us, 
as she said that. | said | was glad she was finally being 
honest, but something in me never forgave her for not 
coming to help us. It had been the worst experience of my 
life and | was completely alone. If marriages can end at one 
particular moment, then that was it, for us. It had always 
been mostly a sham, but there had been something — a 
kind of respect — holding us together. We didn’t actually 
declare that it was over, but we both knew it. For the next 
couple of years we kept up the show. Sandra insisted on 
that. It was plain absurd because we weren’t fooling 
anybody. Anyway, she broke her own rule when she met her 
brand new star. An Italian sculptor this time. He was better- 
looking than me but — well,’ Jonno grinned, ‘the critics 
didn’t go much for his bronze and plastic conglomerations. 
So how could | be jealous of him? Yeah, my pride was a bit 
battered — all the gossip — even though | never could stand 
Sandra’s cronies. Through all this, the one sure thing was 
Cloud. Against him, everything else seemed silly. | love him 
so much. Him needing me — it’s all that matters. | don’t 
know how to explain it to you, Fred.’ 

| didn’t get distressed when Jonno said that. Sad, yes. 
Wondering how he could have forgotten. 

‘It was his bike she was riding pillion when they crashed. 
He died too, | told you that, didn’t I? (No, my dear, but go 
on.) It sounds awful but my first thought, when | was told, 
was — at least they went together. They were at the height 
of their grand affair. They wouldn’t have to go down the 
slope into disillusionment and boredom and all the rest. To 


go out while you're still in love! Pretty lucky, don’t you 
reckon?’ 

There was a question | couldn’t ask: Did you ever love 
Sandra? Jonno veered onto other topics. Did | remember his 
mother, Barbara? Of course! How long since he’d seen her? 

‘Ten years ago, before she moved to Queensland. She’s 
still married to the train guard. Remember him?’ 

‘How could | forget?!’ We both grimaced, then laughed. 
‘Mum still sends me Christmas cards. That’s all. | sent her a 
painting one Christmas — fruit and flowers — a study from 
my student days, something she’d be able to make sense of. 
She wrote back that it was very nice but would | send her 
“an abstract” next time. She wanted something modern to 
go with her new lounge suite.’ 

We both laughed uproariously. | think | made iced coffee 
somewhere about then. (Il laced mine generously with 
Scotch.) It was Jonno who brought up the subject of his 
meetings with Elwyn. ‘So, anyway,’ he began, very casually, 
‘what about your present life? From what Elwyn’s told me, 
you're both still good friends. That’s really something, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘Now friends, rather than still friends, would be more 
accurate. We had no contact for seven years, including the 
whole time you and | —’ 

‘Of course. Stupid thing for me to say. It went right out of 
my mind, just then, that you’d married and separated before 
we met. As if we’d both changed over to women at the same 
time!’ He laughed bashfully, then went on earnestly, as if 
justifying his blunder. ‘You never talked about her to me, did 
you, it was as if there’d always only been you and me. That’s 
why | got a shock, | think, when she bowled up to me and 
said, hullo, |’m Fred Musgrove’s ex-wife.’ 

| smiled. ‘It’s okay, | understand. How well did you get to 
know her, then, after that?’ 

‘Not as well as you!’ he smiled archly. ‘All right, I'll 
confess. After she bought a painting, one I’d specially liked, | 


got interested in her, not for herself, but because she’d been 
connected with you. So much time had passed without a 
trace of you. There were things | wanted to know. So | looked 
her up. The gallery had her address, because of the sale.’ 

‘What on earth did you say? — Can we get together and 
talk about a mutual lover?’ 

Jonathan peered at my face through the darkness. ‘Would 
you rather | didn’t talk about this?’ 

‘Sorry. What | meant was, did you know, at that time, that 
she knew who you were?’ 

‘lassumed she knew, or why would she have said she was 
ex Mrs Musgrove? What would that have meant to me, 
otherwise? | took it she was trying to tell me something and 
sure enough, she wasn’t surprised when | phoned her. We 
got along very well, she was easy to talk to. | could see she 
had no hang-ups about you and me.’ 

‘Yes, nothing fazes Elwyn. Go on.’ 

‘So | asked her, straight out, if she knew anything about 
the time just after you and | split up. | told her how I’d gone 
to the Bliss Street house, found it empty, tried to find you. | 
couldn’t understand, | kept waiting for you to ring. | even 
went to your school, where | was told you’d taken long- 
service leave. They had no forwarding address. All | could 
think was, Okay, if that’s the way he wants it, fuck him, | 
don’t care at all. | did, though. | was really angry with you, 
Freddie.’ 

‘Oh my god, they got it wrong. Who did you ask? | was on 
sick leave!’ 

‘Yes, | know. Elwyn told me. Don’t get upset, this is all in 
the past, I’m just telling you what happened.’ 

‘What else did she tell you?’ 

‘That you had a sort of nervous breakdown, were in 
hospital for a bit, then you lived in Brunswick for a while, 
where she met up with you again, then how your father was 
sick so you went back to the country. | was so happy to know 
all this, there’d been this whole lump of unfinished business, 


something bitter, bad-tasting. Now it was all explained to 
me. | was very grateful to Elwyn.’ 

What could | say? Was that /t? A ten-year gap in my life 
all explained neatly, by Elwyn! | couldn’t believe it. Yet 
Jonathan seemed satisfied. 

We sat in silence for a while. Jonno rolled another smoke, 
passed the packet to me. | felt my eyes filling with tears as | 
held the warm tobacco pouch which had been in his shirt 
pocket against his breast. 

‘Well,’ said Jonno, ‘that’s the way things turn out. If Elwyn 
hadn’t come in and bought that painting, | might not be 
sitting here talking to you now.’ He turned his face towards 
me, so it was half-lit by the light from the room behind us. 
‘Elwyn and | agreed to keep in touch, and did, once or twice 
a year, not often. She’d tell me any news she had. | was very 
glad that you went back teaching. You were such a great 
teacher. Were you happy again, back with kids?’ 

| wasn’t sure of what he was asking me. ‘It was okay,’ | 
answered, non-committally. ‘But not the same...’ 

Jonno looked out towards the darkness again. ‘Did Elwyn 
tell you much about me?’ 

‘How much did you tell her? She said you’d got married. 
That you had a child. She didn’t mention Down’s syndrome.’ 

‘| never told her about that. | didn’t want you feeling 
sorry for us. It’s one thing to actually meet Cloud. It’s 
different hearing these things second-hand.’ 

‘You were right. | would have been very distressed.’ | was 
thinking of my wish for Cloud, of how the best part — 
happiness — had come true. But without meeting the boy I'd 
never have believed that. ‘She also told me about your 
shows. She went to them all, sent me all the cuttings, the 
reviews.’ 

‘Yes, | know.’ 

‘| was very proud of you.’ 

‘Oh, Freddie.’ He left his chair and knelt beside mine, put 
his head on my lap and his arms around me. | stroked his 


hair. | felt confused; a mixture of sadness, relief, pleasure 
and anxiety. But | managed to control my tears. | don’t know 
why that seemed so necessary when he’d cried openly, 
earlier. After a little while he raised his head, said he had to 
go because he wanted to get away very early in the 
morning, before the heat started. 

| went downstairs with him and we embraced on the 
footpath in full view of people getting out of a car across the 
street. How things change, | thought. They’d be thinking we 
were just a couple of ‘gays’ and be either smirking or 
completely indifferent. Jonno seemed oblivious to their 
presence. He held me closely, his head on my shoulder. It 
was strange to be hugging another man, a body as large and 
solid aS my own, our heads together, instead of one below 
the other. It was stranger to think that this body belonged to 
Jonathan, once so small and soft and enfoldable. | recalled 
my promise to still love him when he was ‘fully grown’. Did | 
still love him? Do |? | can’t answer that. There’s too much 
else clamouring for attention in my heart and mind. | am 
glad, immeasurably glad, of last night’s talk. But as for the 
future, whether we will just drift along now, become Good 
Friends like Fred and Elwyn, or go back into our own very 
disparate worlds — how can | tell, when | still cannot 
separate the boy from the man, by which | mean: the 
memories of that boy from the presence of this man. 

On our way out last night | found an envelope from Elwyn 
on my hall runner. (One of the things that attracted me to 
this old block of flats was that the brass mail-flaps in the 
doors hadn’t been replaced by rows of tin boxes downstairs, 
or worse, on the foot-path.) | hadn’t used the front door all 
day, and mail was the last thing on my mind. | didn’t open 
the envelope until | came back upstairs, but Jonno saw that 
it was from China and said, ‘Say hullo from me, if you write, 
and tell her thanks.’ 

Which didn’t make much sense to me until | read Elwyn’s 
note. The envelope contained 3 postcards — one of the 


Great Wall, one of a bevy of people all wearing the same 
black ‘pyjamas’, all riding bicycles to work; the third was a 
giant panda eating bamboo shoots in a zoo. China in three. 
On the back of the panda Elwyn had written, in her 
miniscule hand: 


Happy Birthday Fred! Hope all went well with your meeting with Jonathan, 
and that | did the right thing in getting you together again. | had my 
trepidations. J wanted to make contact but | couldn’t be sure of you — you 
contrary old frog. | was glad to be leaving the country, in case you blew up. 
It’s fate, my dear. You can’t deny it. Will be thinking of you on the 13th. As 


for me — this place is weird — all | can say now. Till | see you (3 wks) Love, 
El. 


8.30 pm 


If a storm doesn’t blow in tonight, | think my head will. I’ve 
brought the typewriter and a huge glass of iced water laced 
with Scotch, out to the small table on the balcony, where it’s 
actually no cooler but feels less stifling. | was at this 
machine for 4 hours straight this afternoon — no bloody 
wonder | have a headache. | have eaten a green slimy salad 
purely for my nerves. Slimy because | turned the fridge to 
high after defrosting it; forgot to turn it down and the lettuce 
and cucumber froze. Ten minutes in the heat of my kitchen 
and the lettuce had changed from a hard ball of ice to 
something resembling a heap of boiled seaweed. Later | 
attempted to go for a walk, but today’s heat, unlike 
yesterday’s, merely flattened instead of inspiring me. | 
decided it was a nap | needed, not exercise, and flaked out 
on the mat beside the inert bunch of kittens. | do not 
understand: no matter what the temperature, the kittens lie 
sprawled and knotted together. Perhaps they are actually 
insulating each other. Perhaps they are just stupid. Like me: 
bent over these keys again, despite my throbbing head. I’m 
not working on my article, I’ve run out of patience. It’s 
William’s fault for demanding ‘something on electricity’. | 
can’t work well unless | get a flash — a quirk or a quark — to 
lead me in. So there will be nothing this month; the first 
time | have let them down in 5 years. | think I’m entitled to a 
burst of artistic moodiness. 

It’s not that at all, of course. I’ve never been moody. Or 
rather, my moods have never interfered with what | have to 
do. | have this dreary dogged discipline, or perhaps a fear of 
disorder, which keeps me plodding at life’s little tasks. All 
the more reason for feeling threatened by these broken 
routines. Something has happened to me, some kind of shift 
at a basic level. It’s like waking one morning to find your 
house has been turned around in the night: the windows 


which once caught the morning sun are now cold, but the 
once-shadowed side is glaring with strange brightness. 

It has happened before, but so rarely | can recall every 
occasion. The first About Turn wasn’t the fake wedding 
picture, nor Beatrice’s fall; they were quarter turns perhaps. 
They changed my view of the world but not of myself. The 
first time | truly began to reflect on my own existence and 
my place in the world, was when | finally got to see inside 
the church of St Ignatius, during my last winter in Rowena 
Parade. | was exactly five and a half. 


God’s Music 


It had been raining all day but by the time | came out of 
school in the afternoon, the rain had gone, the clouds were 
scurrying away. So | had to do it: that was my sign. No rain 
and | would risk a strapping or detention just to get one 
peep inside that great stone church on the hill, which we 
non-Catholic kids were never supposed to enter. 

I'd encircled the building several times over the past 
weeks, taking note of which doors were always open. As | 
slipped into the south-side porch, a lady wearing a black 
scarf emerged and actually held the inner doors open for 
me. As if | was being invited in! The swinging doors closed 
with a heavy/soft thump behind me. | was Here. 

| was also dazed. Perhaps | had expected some vast grey 
emptiness, like our assembly hall, only darker, colder; a 
gigantic cave where God hid Himself, where tiny humans 
huddled and prayed in fear. School on a grandiose scale. 

Instead my gaze was captured and mesmerized by 
twinkling candles, masses of flowers arranged at the feet of 
life-sized statues of saints who seemed to be watching me; 
their painted blue eyes contained no disapproval, so | 
tiptoed towards the central ‘pathway’ which led towards a 
higher platform with more candles, white-draped tables, and 
many smaller saints housed in their own arched doorways. 
This was all so visually confusing | looked up to the source of 
the light: two great circular windows, left and right, in each 
transept. From outside the church, those rose-windows were 
dull and dusty, covered in wire netting. From inside they 
gleamed like twin moons, pale and luminous. 

Higher still, and there was the inverted boat-shape of the 
roof, with a complicated but curiously pleasing tangle of 
wooden ‘branches’ apparently holding it all up. And 
Supporting these branches were two rows of huge thick 
cylindrical columns — perfectly spaced like a divinely 


planted forest. Which surely it was? My heart began to beat 
faster with pleasure. | was discovering some kind of pattern 
in the interlocking boughs which grew from each stone 
trunk; the shapes formed by the timber arches were 
somehow solid, three-dimensional, despite their emptiness. | 
could only call them ‘curved triangles’. 

| became so absorbed in this phenomena above my head, 
| failed to notice that people had been coming into the 
church, and | got a sudden fright when a whole lot of electric 
lights went on. | turned to leave but something happened 
which made my stomach Iurch so violently | had to sit, 
quivering, on the end of the nearest long wooden seat. 

Of course it was the voice of God — what else? — filling 
every particle of space, of matter and non-matter, outside 
and inside me. It began with a bellow, like a thousand 
trumpets, then rolled and tumbled like thunder, then it 
calmed down a bit and ran up and down rather like very 
clever hands on a piano, but these notes had no real gaps 
between them; they dissolved into each other like a deep 
voice singing on and on without pause for breath. 

| closed my eyes. | didn’t have to look up to know that the 
sound of God’s music — wherever it was coming from — was 
connected to the shapes above my head. At first the shapes 
were simple, like a grand outline, then the pattern was 
repeated but with little bits of itself added — like little 
triangles fitting inside larger ones, and so on. And then the 
shapes moved around, went up and down staircases, while 
also turning upside down and inside out, and finally — 
despite some wild leaps and somersaults without once 
falling out of the tree — they all ended right where they had 
started from, merging into one single sustained note which | 
felt as both pain and pleasure. | carefully opened my eyes. A 
priest in a white robe was now standing in front of the altar. 
To my right, in an alcove, a man in a dark suit was climbing 
down from an unusually high seat placed below a collection 
of enormous golden pipes, like giant-sized whistles. The 


smallest pipes were on the outer edges, the largest close to 
the centre. That was all | had time to observe; the priest had 
begun to speak. | tucked my head down and scuttled out of 
the church. It was nearly dark outside. But luck was still with 
me. Mummy had had a bad day; Auntie and the doctor were 
with her when | sneaked in, late. Nobody had missed me at 
all. 

During the following days a new notion took hold in my 
mind. I’d been intrigued for some time by something | had 
observed when spreading my apricot stones in patterns on 
my bed-cover: the boundaries of one shape were also the 
boundaries of the surrounding shapes, or — more simply — 
Shapes shared edges. Any single stone could belong to a 
square, a triangle, perhaps a parallelogram, all at once. If 
God, then, had an incalculably enormous set of stones, he 
could make as many patterns as he wished, not merely flat 
ones, like mine, but spreading in all directions as far as the 
most distant star. 

| grew tired of my games with my stones, after that. | was 
discovering that numbers drawn on paper could do magical 
tricks that were not possible with my sort of stones. But | 
kept them. Safe inside their milky tin they retained their 
power to ward off the menacing presence of Disorder. 

| never repeated my experience inside the church. Not 
because of fear. Perhaps because my fear had, in fact, been 
dissolved somewhat, and | didn’t want repetition to dull my 
memory of the awesome exhilarating moment when God’s 
music had literally knocked me off my feet. 

But after that single visit to God’s house, | never thought 
about him in the way | used to. The change was two-fold: | 
had more respect for his creative talent, and was less 
intimidated by his authority. | could no longer believe that 
he was concerned with all the ant-like people living in all the 
houses of the world, or that he was forever watching and 
listening for every wicked deed and thought. In fact | was 
certain that he hadn’t even noticed me inside his church. 


No. God had patterns on his mind, that was all, and they 
probably kept him busily enthralled, day and night, for ever 
and ever amen. 


Sunday, January 13 11.10 am 


No storm yet. | was hoping to wake to the sound of rain, 
instead | woke with the sensation that my head was bound 
in an iron tourniquet. | dreamt | found all the kittens frozen 
in the fridge. | worked desperately to revive them in a sink 
full of warm water. They were stirring and squealing, 
crawling up my hands, as | woke. | felt very ill. What a start 
to a forty-first birthday. 

| have typed an explanatory note to William. Article delayed 
due to domestic upheavals. Perfectly true. We always work 
at least 3 months ahead, so the next magazine isn’t going to 
be 4 pages shorter. Nor will | be broke. Though | might be if | 
had to live off the articles alone. Luckily my expenses are 
very basic. | buy good whisky nowadays only because of 
Tom's ‘honey money’. I’m due for a letter from him; I’m sure 
he doesn’t recall my birthdate, it’s just a coincidence that 
his cheques arrive at about this time. He usually writes at 
the end of winter, too; telling me his plans for the farm, how 
many new hives starting, which crops are going into which 
paddocks etc. 

Did | tell you about Tom? He was my only childhood 
friend — surely | mentioned him, Jonno. The O’Reillys were 
our nearest neighbours. Tom was my age, Len was older by 
years, Therese a year older than Len. Therese died when she 
was 19. Len married a Filipino lady; they have 2 kids and 
they manage a hotel on Queensland’s Gold Coast. Tom, after 
quitting university and travelling for years through India and 
other places, returned to his family home, rescued the farm 
from the ruin created by his alcoholic half-crazy father. Tom’s 
parents, along with my foster parents, are buried in the 
Same cemetery as Therese. 

When | came back to this city, 5 years ago, | leased our 
place to Tom. Ruth had always wanted me to sell the farm, 


but | couldn’t. Sentiment perhaps. My rationalization was: | 
wanted some place to return to if the city drove me bonkers. 

As things have turned out, it was an excellent decision. | 
have a ‘holiday house’ — kept in good repair by the ever- 
faithful ‘manager’ — and Tom has been able to grow far 
better pumpkins than his land ever produced. He also has 
one hundred young cherry trees growing in the paddock 
where Old Sue, Jack’s horse, had her splendid funeral. Best 
of all, Tom has kept Jack’s beloved bees. That’s how he pays 
for the lease: with honey money. | should be paying him of 
course; he’s forever fixing something. But Tom insisted: half 
the honey yield each year. And so his cheques, which range 
from $50 to $500 depending on the season, arrive round 
about my birthday. 

Last spring was the first in 5 years in which | didn’t go 
back for a few weeks. Spring is the best time to be in 
Jallukar. The pinky-white thryptomene and snow myrtles are 
out in abundance in the mountains. Tom and | make a ritual 
of looking for donkey orchids along the Mt William creek. 
The only time | like drinking beer is while sitting with Tom on 
the verandah of the old place, listening to the magpies and 
Currawongs doing their evening cantata. | missed out on all 
this last year because | had a wretched middle-ear infection 
which left me with tinnitus for weeks. 

But | didn’t intend to get onto any of this, today. It is my 
birthday and | want to write the story of my last birthday in 
Rowena Parade. Then | am going to have a lunch of fresh- 
from-the-can asparagus and some cold ham | got from Mama 
Poudopolis this morning. | have a bottle of expensive 
champagne in the fridge, left from Jonathan’s first visit, and | 
might ask Lily to share it with me this evening. | don’t like 
champagne but the gesture would be good for me; a sign to 
myself that, at 41, | have not entirely repudiated the society 
of human beings; that the itchy forehead | sometimes have 
is not the beginnings of horns. 


It is now almost midday, so it would make sense to have 
lunch first and write the story afterwards. 


The Birthday Cake 


Beatrice got out of bed at 11 o’clock on the morning of 
Fred’s 6th birthday. She came into the kitchen where Fred 
and Lorraine were icing the birthday cake. It was the 13th 
day of January, 1950. ‘The start of a new decade,’ Auntie 
had been saying. ‘That’s why we must make it a special day, 
Freddie. For luck. For all the new things that are going to 
happen this year.’ 

If there was a clue, in that statement, of the things 
Lorraine already had planned for him, Fred didn’t pick it up. 
He was thinking. New words, new sounds. They had 
tremendous possibilities before they were permanently 
pinned down by definitions. But today he was impatient. 
‘What is a deck aid?’ 

‘A decade is ten years.’ 

That was a bit of a let-down. Then Mum came into the 
kitchen. She was wearing her blue summer dressing-gown, 
and she had tried to brush her hair up into some kind of 
‘French roll’ — another word-combination with scope for 
mental exercise. Mum’s hair was smooth in front but the 
back was a mess. She smiled and roughed-up Fred’s hair. ‘A 
scrumptious cake for a scrumptious boy!’ She giggled and 
pretended to bite Fred’s ear. Fred, wiping his ear with his 
hand, noticed that Auntie wasn’t smiling; no doubt cross at 
being interrupted during the serious business of cake 
decoration. 

‘It’s chocolate under the icing, too.’ Fred was trying to 
ease the situation. 

‘Sit down, Bea.’ Auntie almost pushed Mum into a chair. 
‘You can butter those scones for us.’ 

Beatrice buttered a scone, then ate it. Then she wiped 
her finger around the inside of the icing bowl. Fred thought 
he now knew why Mum’s stomach had become so fat, 
recently. 


‘Is Frederick going to let Mummy have some of his lovely 
wuvverly cake?’ Beatrice giggled, sucking her finger. 

‘Yes, of course,’ he answered glumly. Mum’s voice 
sounded silly, babyish. Aunt Lorrie was frowning. Something 
had gone wrong but Fred couldn’t locate the turning-point. 

Auntie slapped the last of the icing on the sides of the 
cake. ‘Okay, Fred, now put your candles on.’ 

Fred opened the box of new candles. He had given much 
thought, earlier, to their arrangement. There were red, green 
and yellow candles; he wanted a perfect hexagon made up 
of opposite colours. In a second box were the bases for the 
candles. Made of hard inedible white candy, they were little 
swirls with a flat bottom and a hole in the centre. Carefully 
he placed 6 candles in 6 of the most perfectly whorled 
bases, then he arranged them around the perimeter of the 
cake, on the table cloth, to get the spaces right. Auntie 
hovered over him; he could sense her impatience. Out of the 
corner of his eye he could see Mummy cleaning out the icing 
bowl with her finger. He found it hard to concentrate. 

Placing the candles on the cake presented a new 
problem: the icing was still wet; to adjust any position 
meant messing up the smooth chocolate surface which 
Auntie had worked so long over. ‘Don’t push them in so hard 
until you’re sure.’ Lorraine was trying hard to be patient. 
Seeing his intended pattern, she began to help him. ‘No!’ he 
yelped. ‘It’s mine. Let me!’ 

As Fred placed the last candle and sat back to get an 
overall view, Mummy leaned across the table. ‘What about 
the centre? Haven’t you got one for the centre?’ She 
reached for the box of left-over candles. 

‘I’m six,’ said Fred, exasperated. ‘Not seven!’ 

‘But it looks all wrong. You have to have one in the 
centre.’ 

‘That’s the way Fred wants them,’ said Auntie briskly. 
‘Now we'll put it in the ice-chest to set.’ She began to make 
room in the ice-chest. 


As Fred was climbing down from his chair, Mum’s hand 
moved so fast, he didn’t realize what was happening, until 
the gap in the hexagon, one white base sitting there alone 
without its candle, was felt as a sharp pain in his head. The 
red candle which Mummy had pulled from its bolder was 
now stuck, askew, in the middle of the cake. Fred stared at 
his mother in disbelief. Her face looked even worse than his 
ruined cake. She had her head tilted to one side, her finger 
in her mouth and a Satisfied smile on her lips, exactly like a 
little girl he remembered from kindergarten, who had spilt 
paint across one of his long-laboured-over drawings. 

Fred ran out of the kitchen, slammed his bedroom door 
behind him, buried himself — fully clothed, shoes and all — 
under his blankets. In a few moments Auntie was beside 
him, trying to make him uncover his head. Through the thick 
blankets he could hear her muffled explanation: it was the 
injections the doctor was giving Mummy, they made her do 
silly things, things she couldn’t help. ‘She’s crying now, 
she’s so sorry she upset you. Please come out, Freddie, and 
make it up with her. I’ve fixed your cake, it looks exactly as 
you had it. If you cry on your birthday you'll cry all the year 
round, you know.’ 

He knew that. That’s why he wasn’t crying. He was too 
angry to cry, anyway. To stop the anger (which was hurting 
his head) he was biting, very hard, on a mouthful of blanket. 
He felt vaguely sorry for the blanket but there was nothing 
else he could do. 

‘All right, if you’re going to be silly —’ Auntie’s voice 
sounded peculiar, as if she was crying. Her weight moved off 
the bed. ‘You can just stay there and sulk.’ He heard his door 
slam. He poked his head out of the bedding and listened. 
Mummy and Auntie came up the hall; he knew the sound of 
Mum’s shuffling slippers. When all sounds had passed by, he 
got out of bed and ran back to the kitchen. The birthday 
cake was now in the ice-chest. He inspected it carefully. Yes, 
Aunt Lorraine had fixed it. But as he closed the door of the 


chest he knew he didn’t care about the cake any more. 
Something far, far worse was going on, which Auntie was 
having a lot more trouble fixing. Back in his room, Fred 
placed all the apricot stones on the bed-cover, and began to 
make The Correct Pattern For Allaying Great Disasters. 


Jack Cotter 


Beatrice’s fat stomach wasn’t due to too many hot-buttered 
scones, but to the baby she imagined was inside her — a 
phantom pregnancy. 

After her fall from the ladder she thought something had 
happened ‘inside’, an injury which might prevent her from 
ever having more children. Her old belief that Bill was still 
alive and looking for her, re-established itself as an 
obsession. By this time she believed she was already 
married to him; all she wanted now, was his return and 
another child, a sister for Frederick. 

Her sudden ‘recovery’ at Christmas-time was the result of 
a deeper slide into fantasy; she was happy because she had 
discovered she was pregnant to Bill after all, which meant 
her womb had healed. No, she didn’t think Bill had come to 
her as a spirit in the night, but that one of his ‘seeds’, 
planted at the time of my conception, had lain dormant, 
waiting all these years, and now had fused with one of her 
eggs. She ceased pining for Bill; she had the part she 
wanted. 

When Beatrice actually began to swell up, the doctor 
advised Lorraine to send me away for a holiday with 
relatives. We had none, Lorraine explained, within cooee; so 
the doctor told her of a foster-parenting scheme, which 
usually catered for kids in orphanages. Lorraine made 
inquiries, was put in touch with the Cotters, who came to 
town one day early in January to meet my aunt, but not 
me — for some reason Lorraine couldn’t make clear to me, 
when she told me the story. | guessed that it was because 
she was afraid I’d put on such a bad show, the Cotters 
wouldn’t want me. Lorraine ‘took to the couple instantly. 
They handed your photograph back and forth between 
them, asking questions. | told them the whole story, didn’t 
want to mislead them, they were so decent. What | liked 


most about them was their lack of fuss. After the madness in 
our house they seemed so calm and collected. At that stage 
it was only going to be a holiday, a few months at the most, 
for me to get a good rest, get some work done, pay off the 
bills. The Cotters didn’t want any payment, not even 
expenses. They said they were the grateful ones, to be given 
such an opportunity to give a child a loving home. God — | 
felt almost guilty, as if | was exploiting them. They belonged 
to some strange religious sect, I’d never heard of it, but the 
woman running the organization said they weren't 
crackpots, nothing like that, just very “clean-living”! Well, 
when | went up the farm to visit you — remember that? At 
Christmas? — | knew it would be a crime against all three of 
you, to uproot you again. | could never have given you as 
good a life as they were, you looked so happy and well. The 
fact that they took you on, knowing your mother’s history, 
knowing the risk that you might have inherited something, 
you know what | mean? | knew they really wanted you. 
Remember I’m talking about a time when we thought 
Beatrice’s kind of madness was an illness people were born 
with.’ 

But to go back a bit. Just after my 6th birthday, Beatrice’s 
‘pregnancy’ suddenly went away. Lorraine went into the 
room one morning to find Bea naked in bed, nursing to her 
breast a doll she had bought while pregnant with me. 
(Hoping for a girl?) Lorraine, outwardly calm, helped her 
sister into some clothes then rang the doctor. An ambulance 
came to the house that afternoon. | faintly remember it: 
Mum walking out to the ambulance in the street, carrying 
something in her arms, a bundle, which | assumed were her 
day clothes since she was wearing her dressing-gown and 
Slippers. She didn’t say goodbye to me, as | recall. Auntie 
explained that Mummy was going to have a rest in hospital. 
Later that night she told me of the ‘holiday’ she’d planned 
for me. She talked about chickens, ducks, goats, creeks, 
paddocks. | wasn’t fooled. In tears, | promised | would never 


again interrupt her work, annoy her or ask for anything. 
‘Don’t be silly,’ said Auntie, wearily. ‘This isn’t a punishment. 
It’s a holiday.’ 

One hot afternoon (I’d been 6 for exactly 2 weeks) an old 
dust-covered truck pulled up in front of our house. A middle- 
sized man with a dark bushy beard and the longest hair I’d 
ever seen on a man (it reached his collar!), got out of the 
truck, put a brown suit coat on over his cream shirt, looked 
at the number on our gate post, then opened our gate and 
came up the path. 

| watched all this from the front room windows, wrapped 
inside the long curtains. | told myself | would never go 
anywhere, with that man, in that truck. If God had any 
interest at all in human affairs, and any mercy, now was his 
chance to prove it. He could make that man into a door-to- 
door seller of headache pills and ringworm ointment, or turn 
him into a radio-licence inspector, or make him forget 
entirely who he was! ...1 was so busy imagining possible 
outlets for God’s creativity, | didn’t realize that The Man was 
already inside, until | heard Auntie say, in her best voice, 
‘Frederick! Come and say hullo to Mr Cotter.’ 

| peeped around the curtains. They were in the room. The 
man looked very nervous. Auntie was looking straight at me 
but | knew the man hadn’t seen me yet. 

‘He’s just playing one of his little games.’ Auntie’s voice 
had a tone | knew well; it was saying: If you mess this up, 
now, Frederick, it’s a thrashing later. 

| pulled the curtain back a bit so that my head and one 
arm was showing. The man smiled at me but said nothing. | 
noticed that he had blue eyes and wasn’t much taller than 
Aunt Lorrie. Auntie said briskly, ‘Well, at least you can see 
him now.’ She added more quietly, ‘He’s really only shy. If we 
just ignore him. Would you like a cup of tea?’ 

‘Yes please.’ 

He had the deepest voice I’d ever heard. Deep but soft. | 
allowed the curtain to swing back a wee bit more. Auntie 


had gone to make the tea. The man smiled at me again. 
‘Hullo. I’m Jack.’ 

| said nothing but | was curious now. We stared at each 
other, without moving or speaking, for what seemed like a 
long time. | wondered why he was wearing a coat on such a 
hot day; | knew he was hot because his face was quite red 
and his forehead had sweat on it. Suddenly he began 
searching in his coat pockets. 

‘Got something here. You like stones? Here we are.’ He 
held something out to me on the palm of his hand. | 
emerged from my hide, stopped a few feet from him. He 
walked towards me and | knew his boots were new because 
they squeaked. ‘From the creek. Water’s washed ’em all 
smooth, you see?’ He put two whitish-grey stones in the 
hand | held up. They were warm, almost hot, from being in 
his pocket so long. They also felt surprisingly heavy for such 
small stones. One was oval, the other was almost perfectly 
round, and together they would have added up to the size of 
one ordinary hen’s egg. | held one in each hand and 
squeezed them. They felt nice. | wanted very much to keep 
them but knew it would amount to capitulation. In the 
middle of this quandary, Auntie bustled in with the tea tray. 

‘Marvellous! | knew you two would make friends if | left 
you alone. Now do sit down Mr Cotter. And take your coat off 
for heaven’s sake! Now how do you have it — milk? sugar?’ 
Auntie’s voice was louder than usual. That meant she was 
upset about something. Perhaps she was having second 
thoughts, now that the day had come. It occurred to me that 
if she did decide | didn’t have to go, after all, then the man, 
Jack, would be sad driving all that way home without me. | 
sat on one of the big chairs to watch the man drink his tea. 
He held the cup in both hands as if afraid he was going to 
drop it, and made slurping noises, at the start; the sort 
Mummy had told me never to make, because it was rude. | 
glanced at Auntie to see her reaction; she was smiling and 
chatting to Mr Cotter about a trip she once made to ‘the 


Grampy Anns’. (Whatever they were.) She was certainly 
treating Mr Cotter as if he was the politest man in the world, 
so obviously the rules where the man came from were 
different to the rules in Richmond. Despite myself, | was 
becoming intrigued. 

| still had the two stones in my hands and as | 
occasionally squeezed them, another thought came to me: 
this man wouldn’t object to me taking my tin of apricot 
stones with me. Auntie and | had had a big row that morning 
over my tin. She said it was smelly and took up too much 
room in my suitcase and that I’d have heaps of new things to 
do on the farm and Mrs Cotter would think | was a queer boy 
carrying a tin of old apricot stones around with me. | told her 
that if she didn’t let me take them I’d swallow them all, the 
whole 64, right then, and get such a stomach-ache I’d die. 
So | won. But Aunt Lorrie insisted on washing and drying out 
the tin properly which completely ruined its best quality. 

Afternoon tea was over. Jack Cotter was mumbling 
something about ‘five hours on the road... ought to make 
tracks.’ Auntie began to get loud and busy again, and | knew 
that all chance of a reprieve was over. Part of me went 
suddenly very cold, though my hands were sweating around 
the tightly clutched stones; another part felt almost relieved 
that the moment had come, my fate had been decided. 
Auntie whispered that | must go to the toilet, which | tried to 
do but had nothing in me. She brushed my hair for the 5th 
time that day and crouched to hug and kiss me, messing my 
hair again. 

Jack was putting my suitcase in the back of the truck, 
under a canvas cover. ‘Could get rain,’ he smiled. ‘D’you like 
rain?’ | nodded, unsmiling. He lifted me into my seat (the 
leather was warm and smelt of oil and dust), and went to the 
front of the truck to crank it. Auntie kissed me again through 
the open window; she was saying all sorts of things which | 
knew | would never remember, and trying hard not to cry. As 
for me, | wasn’t crying; there was too much to concentrate 


on. The engine began to roar; Jack quickly came around to 
the cabin and pressed a knob on the dashboard. (These new 
words were given to me later, over countless subsequent 
trips in that old truck.) The motor settled down to a deeper 
throbbing vibration. | began to wish I’d been able to do wees 
earlier. Jack folded his coat inside out and placed it carefully 
on a ledge behind the back of our seat. He looked at me as 
he rolled his shirt sleeves up. ‘Okay, old chap?’ ‘Yes,’ | said, 
with all the confidence | could muster. It came out like a 
squeak. Aunt Lorrie shook hands with Jack; | could see by 
her mouth that she was still talking fast and loudly. Then 
Jack got in beside me, slammed his door, and we were off. 
Looking back through my window | could see Auntie 
standing in the middle of the street waving madly. By the 
time it occurred to me to wave back, we were round the 
corner. Jack changed gears then quickly reached across and 
patted my tightly clenched knees. 

The furthest away from home I’d ever been was to the 
beach, about half an hour by tram. After what seemed like 
hours in the truck we were still surrounded by houses, 
shops, tram lines and traffic. | could tell Jack didn’t like 
driving along with all the city traffic; when | took a peep at 
him he was frowning and leaning over the steering wheel as 
if he was scared it was going to come off. He didn’t say a 
word until we were out where the paddocks and trees began. 
Then he sat back properly in his seat and said, ‘No worries 
now. You feeling better?’ as if it had been me who'd been 
anxious. 

At first the endless enormous countryside was exciting, 
different. | saw sheep, cows, pigs; aeroplanes lined up ina 
row like kids in school; birds squashed flat on the road; and 
every so often a house and a few trees sitting all alone with 
only brown paddocks around it. | wondered when Jack would 
point and say: There’s our place! After passing each lonely 
house | breathed a sigh of relief that it wasn’t that one. After 


a while | could feel myself drifting, losing track of time; 
everything began to look the same. 

‘Sleepy?’ asked Jack, glancing at me. 

‘No.’ | tried to sit up straighter on the by-now very hard 
Seat. 

‘Bet you’re hungry. We'll stop at Ballarat. A cuppa and a 
sandwich.’ 

‘All right.’ We had to almost shout above the noise of the 
truck. Shortly after that, | fell asleep. 

| woke up in darkness and for a terrifying moment 
couldn’t remember where | was. Then Jack spoke to me and 
miles of road rushed into my mind. We had stopped, there 
was no noise, not inside the truck, anyway. ‘We’re half way. 
Filling her up. Do you want to.. .’Jack paused as if he wasn’t 
sure what word to use with small boys. ‘D’you want a pee?’ 

| nodded. My neck felt very stiff. The rest of me was 
numb. Jack came around to my side to help me out. As he 
lifted me up, we both realized |I’d done it already, right 
through my pants into the leather seat. Warmth changed to 
cold as the night wind blew against my damp shorts and 
bare legs. 

‘It’s okay, old chap,’ mumbled Jack, kindly. ‘We'll fix it. 
You take ’em off now.’ He leaned over the back of the truck, 
searched, by torchlight, in my suitcase. ‘Here we are.’ He 
held up a pair of pyjama bottoms. ‘Will these do, d’you 
think? Save you changing later, eh?’ | could see him smiling 
in the light from the garage we were parked beside. | could 
smell petrol. As Jack helped me out of my wet shorts | 
became aware of a man on the other side of the truck, ‘filling 
her up’. But Jack’s crouching body sheltered me and | was 
into the dry pants before | could feel any shame. He dropped 
the wet ones in the back then spread a rug over the seat 
before lifting me back. | heard Jack talking to the garage 
man. Next thing | knew Jack was walking away from the 
truck into the darkness. | had a moment of panic. A huge 
truck with many lights roared by on the highway. In the 


silence that followed | could hear Jack’s piss hissing on the 
ground. A car pulled in behind our truck and its lights 
showed Jack up, clearly, for a moment, standing beside the 
trunk of a tree. | giggled. | suddenly felt absurdly happy. As 
Jack’s dark bulky shape came back towards me | felt an urge 
to express, in some way, my sudden sense of connection 
with him. As he reached into his coat, searching for money 
to pay the garage man, | said, ‘I’ve got two shillings. You can 
have it for the truck!’ 

‘That’s real kind. But the truck money’s all here. You see?’ 
He showed me a white envelope. ‘Ruth got this out of the 
bank. So I’ve got to use it. D’you understand, old chap?’ 

| did. In a way | was pleased. It meant | could still find 
something to give him, something even better. Suddenly | 
remembered what he had given me: ‘The stones!’ | shouted. 
‘They’re in the pockets.’ 

Jack found the stones in the pockets of my wet shorts; 
suggested, since | had no pockets in my pyjama pants, that 
we put them in my suitcase. After that, Jack drove the truck 
away from the petrol pumps, but not yet back on the road, 
and got out a thermos flask and a big packet of sandwiches. 
The drink wasn’t tea, but a sweetish dark liquid that tasted 
vaguely of over-stewed plums and smelt like toast. | couldn’t 
drink much of it. | had no idea what was in the sandwiches 
but they tasted very good. 

When we started off again, | settled back into the fumes 
of petrol and damp leather, into the prickle of coarse rug 
through my flimsy pyjamas, and faced the roaring darkness 
with the trembling beginnings of a new faith. My sense of 
time, which was usually very persistent, became lost in the 
swish of the great trucks which passed us; their lights were 
blinding yet Jack drove past them as if they were mere fairy 
lights flickering in the dark. The wind blowing through my 
half-open window was both cool and warm, a perfect mixture 
which made my skin feel taut and soft, firm yet transparent. 
I'd never been aware of the skin of my face before. I’d also 


never felt so /arge, if that’s the right word; | felt bigger than 
my actual body, as if the thing that was ‘me’ extended into 
the whole cabin of Jack’s truck — my edges were the glass of 
the windscreen, the metal of the door, the wooden panel of 
the dash, the leather behind my head. Perhaps, at times, | 
was even the front edge of our yellow lights forever and ever 
just ahead of us, picking out the dark centre and the lighter 
edges of the road. 

| guess | fell asleep again because suddenly the road was 
very bumpy and Jack was going at a snail’s pace. | became 
aware that my head was slumped against Jack’s left arm. 
Jack stopped the truck, helped me sit upright, then got out 
to open a gate. ‘We’re home old chap,’ he said happily as we 
drove towards a small yellow light flickering spasmodically. 
‘There’s Ruth — looking out for us.’ 

| suddenly felt lonely and scared again. 

‘I’ll let you out at the house before putting the truck 
away.’ 

‘No!’ | said loudly. ‘Stay with me!’ 

‘| will, old chap. Don’t fret.’ 

The truck stopped. | could see nothing beyond a bushy 
tree caught in our headlights; no house, no hedge, no path. 
As Jack went around to open my door the yellow light 
bobbed quickly towards us. | couldn’t help myself; | began to 
sob like a baby. Jack scooped me up in his arms, rug and all. 
The lamplight steadied and | got a glimpse of a square face 
with a strong chin and a wide thin-lipped mouth and bright 
green inquisitive eyes. The plait of brown hair, wound 
around her head like a coronet, made me think of bible story 
pictures of Sarah, Rebecca, Ruth ... Then | could no longer 
keep my eyes open. 

‘He’s dead tired,’ said Jack. ‘Is his bed ready?’ 

‘The poor little lamb,’ Ruth whispered. ‘I didn’t expect 
him to be so small!’ 


11.55 pm 


This evening | did what I’ve been wanting to do for years: | 
stayed in the Botanic Gardens after the gates were locked. 
Had a small flask of Scotch & water, tobacco in my other 
pocket, and | sat under a palm tree by a lake covered with 
lily leaves; | was out in the open, not hiding, and the park 
slowly emptied of all people, the sun went down, sky 
changed from pale dusty blue to grey-violet, and no 
gatekeeper disturbed me. | might have been invisible. When 
| realized that the birds and | really had the place to 
ourselves | laughed aloud with childish satisfaction. Listened 
for an hour or so, to frogs, crickets, the doorbell chimes of 
moorhens, the chaotically lovely warble of magpies, 
occasional plop of a fish. The air was dense and still but the 
heat didn’t oppress me, as if | had no form or substance to 
be oppressed. | thought: If it never rains again, I'll get used 
to it. I’ll just dry out like mud, turn to dust. Maybe minute 
mitochondrian frogs will survive, in suspended animation, 
for aeons, awaiting the sound of rain spattering on the dust 
which once called itself ‘I’. 

But when it was quite dark | began to feel lonely. Made 
my way along the paths to the nearest gates; easily climbed 
over the token spikes. When | got home after a long trudge | 
wasn’t feeling so elated, but | accepted that. Telephone 
began to ring the moment | came inside. Jonno. He’d been 
trying to contact me for 3 hours, since he got back to town. 
‘I'd have been bloody upset if I’d had to wait till tomorrow, it 
wouldn’t be the same. You always made a big thing of 
birthdays, and | used to love it. Can | come over? Cloud is at 
Sonia’s and I’ve got a present for you.’ 

A painting. Barely dry and still smelling of linseed oil. A 
kind of seascape but not realistic and not abstract, so | 
suppose it’s Romantic. Categories! Utterly pointless in this 
case. But | can describe it: Soft colours — many shades of 


blue and grey and green in a sea which gradually becomes a 
pale turquoise sky. No distinct horizon and no landmarks, 
just one object: an old row-boat floating upside down. And 
on the boat, as if resting on a small island, a single white 
bird — no special kind — a seagoing slender gull or stork 
or — | had to Say it, aloud, to Jonno: ‘It’s the Heron Sailor!’ 

‘What?’ As always, Jonathan was hovering anxiously, 
hoping | liked it. But smoking now, instead of biting his 
nails. 

‘Don’t you remember? That island of rubble we saw, 
floating down the river, with one white bird getting a ride. 
You wanted to know what kind of bird it was, then you said: 
It’s a heron sailor.’ 

Jonathan said he could vaguely recall something like 
that. | think he just didn’t want to disappoint me. | took the 
print of old JSB from pride-of-place above the mantel-shelf, 
rested Jonno’s canvas against the wall. ‘I'll get a frame for it,’ 
he said earnestly. ‘| wanted you to have it tonight, while it’s 
still your birthday.’ 

| turned and hugged him. When | tried to put my feelings 
of appreciation and delight into words, he stopped me with a 
kiss on my mouth. When he drew back he gave me a 
whimsical smile which suggested he was well aware of his 
own anxiety. ‘I can see you like it, Fred. You’ve always loved 
my paintings.’ 

| could have added something to that, but was too 
startled by his brief kiss. | wanted to have it happen again, 
but slowly this time, so my senses would have time to 
register, so that memory could be disentangled from the 
present. But Jonathan was pouring whiskies, and wanting to 
know how I'd spent my day. | said | had planned to share a 
bottle of champagne with Lily-next-door, but when the time 
came my courage failed me. 

Jonno laughed. ‘Don’t blame you. She’s a_ bit 
overwhelming.’ 


And then | was going to tell him about my little adventure 
in the gardens but suddenly decided against it. Instead, ina 
spontaneous rush of nostalgia, | suggested we have a 
‘showing’ of his first paintings. He pretended to be surprised 
that | still had them all. We spread them around the room, 
turned on all the lights. Jonathan stood in the middle of the 
room, turning slowly, hands in pockets, an intense frown on 
his brow. Then he collapsed into a chair, laughing helplessly. 
| thought he was amused because he’d grown so far away 
from these emblems of his youth, but he wiped his eyes and 
said, ‘I’m so glad you've got them, Fred. They’re the best 
things I’ve done!’ 

Mustering all the altruism | am capable of, | asked if he 
would like to take any of them. He shook his head 
vehemently. ‘I meant what | said — I’m glad you have them. 
Most people buy my work now because I’m the latest fad, or 
an investment, or to match the furnishings. It’s okay for my 
mum to think like that, it’s a compliment from her.’ 

| assured Jonno that | will never part with them, not for 
any price, and that when | die they go back to him; it’s all in 
my will. 

‘In your wi/? My god, Fred, don’t say things like that!’ 

‘Sorry, didn’t mean to...’ 

‘Oh, you're right, of course. Sandra should have had as 
much sense. She thought it was morbid to make a will if you 
were under fifty. A business woman, running a gallery, and 
superstitious about death! Actually she was superstitious 
about heaps of things. At the opening of a show she always 
wore the same necklace of red wooden beads, round like the 
little red stickers — one for each sale, you see? Crazy 
woman.’ 

| confess | laughed too, then felt dreadful. It seems quite 
a different matter to laugh at the living, though why, | don’t 
know. Jonathan was irritated by my change of mood. 

‘Come off it, Fred. If | hadn’t been able to laugh during 
the past weeks, plus the past six years, I’d have gone bloody 


crackers. Pour us both another one, for godsake, it’s still 
your birthday. Mustn’t end it on a gloomy note. D’you 
remember saying that?’ 

| did. We cheered up, recalled birthdays and Christmases, 
treats and gifts, the new set of oil paints, the very first, 
which had nearly scared the talent out of him. ‘Remember 
how | used to squeeze from the bottom of the tube, trying to 
keep them in perfect shape for as long as possible?’ 

| remembered everything. At 11.40 he said he had to go 
because he was sleeping at the in-laws ‘so Cloud and | can 
get away early in the morning, and Sonia won’t let anybody 
in after midnight.’ 

Worried about Jonno driving, | asked if he would let me 
pay for a cab. He assured me, as | Knew he would, that he 
wasn’t at all drunk. ‘It’s nice to know you're still the same in 
SO many ways, dear Fred.’ He kissed my cheek. ‘Promise I'll 
be careful. | have a kid depending on me, remember.’ He 
also promised to phone me as soon as Cloud has come 
through his tongue operation tomorrow. Which is now today. 

Several times tonight, Jonno said | hadn’t changed ‘all 
that much’. It is both agreeable and disconcerting, for of 
course I’ve changed in a number of ways, quite aS much as 
he has, though his changes are more obvious, naturally. 

Maybe Jonno wants to see me as unchanged, somebody 
from his past to anchor him, give him some continuity now 
that his domestic world has fallen apart. He was so happy 
tonight, recalling the high times of his boyhood, he seemed 
like a man much older than his years, like someone looking 
back from the age of 50, not 27. Even his recollection of my 
anxiety was shrouded under amusement. God, to think of 
how he used to explode at my slightest criticism of his 
driving abilities! 

He was being careful tonight. Not deliberately. But as if 
he had pre-programmed himself at a deep level to keep on 
the bright side. Perhaps just because it was my birthday. Yes, 
we always did make them into high holidays. Other days 


too; we had a great sense of celebration, of ritualizing 
special events, important moments. Obviously some 
moments were more important to me than to Jonathan. The 
Heron Sailor, for example. Yet just because Jonno claims he 
can’t recall details of an event, doesn’t mean there is no 
connection between that event and his work. | saw it happen 
again and again: images, barely disguised, confronting me 
with talks we’d had, things we’d done. The more | look at 
this painting, the more it takes me back to that autumn day 
in March, 1970. Jonno was 12%. Still living with his mum and 
sister in their bleak concrete apartment-block a few streets 
from Oxley Road, but spending every weekend with me. 


J made another batch of scones today, to show off his newly acquired 
baking skills. Not quite as gluggy as the last lot. | don’t have indigestion 
tonight. 

Perfectly beautiful Fall day. Trees wearing the colours of roses. On this 
evening’s walk we saw a small island of debris drifting downstream, quite 
fast. A log had gathered all kinds of stuff into its arms: paper, plastics, dead 
leaves and reeds. Poised on the top branch: a small white heron, 
motionless, free-riding down the river. J called it ‘A heron sailor, because he 
looks as if he’s really on a boat and going somewhere, not just drifting on a 
pile of junk.’ 

He has been unusually quiet and gentle all day; keeps giving me soft 
looks. At tea-time he suddenly leaned against me, pushed his head under 
my chin, his face against bare skin where my shirt was open. He has done 
this a few times in recent weeks and it always makes my heart thump 
madly. After a while he moves away, goes on with whatever he was doing. 
Tonight we were setting the table. J looked at me, his head tilted like a bird, 
and asked how long it takes for a person to die after their heart stops 
beating. 


Monday, January 14 12.30 pm 


What a morning. Went out early to post my letter to William. 
Coming home, saw Lily just ahead of me, on the back stairs. 
To my surprise she ignored me. She was having trouble with 
her key when | reached the landing; she cursed loudly, 
obviously very upset. | asked, timidly, if everything was 
okay? ‘No it’s bloody not!’ she snapped, glaring at me from 
under swollen eyelids. | mumbled, I’m sorry.’ Uncertain 
whether to follow up with another question, or disappear 
fast. 

Lily got her key to work, pushed open her door, then 
looked back at me. ‘Well don’t just stand here gawking at 
me. If you wanna come in I'll tell you what’s happened.’ 

| didn’t want to know, | must confess, but | followed her 
into the kitchen which was a mirror image of mine, as far as 
fittings went, but there the similarity ended. Lily’s kitchen 
was chock-full of old grocery cartons, overflowing green 
plastic rubbish bags, piles of newspapers climbing the walls. 
All horizontal surfaces were completely obliterated with 
either used or clean dishes, food packages, cans, plastic 
containers, mechanic’s tools. Since she was in the process of 
painting the cupboard doors (orange and purple) there were 
sheets of newspaper spread on the floor, plus trays and cans 
of paint. The whole effect was bizarre. There was also a 
pervasive smell, a mixture of paint fumes and rotting 
foodstuffs. | hovered between the laundry and the kitchen, 
almost thankful that there was nowhere for me to go. 

But Lily cleared two chairs, ordered me to sit down, and 
asked if | wanted a cup of coffee. | declined, but urged her to 
make one for herself and not mind me. She immediately 
sagged onto the other chair and burst into tears. 

| didn’t know what to do. Women’s tears always confuse 
me. She was definitely not putting these on, but she wasn’t 
trying to stop, either. She grabbed a grimy tea-towel to wipe 


her nose with. She looked suddenly so pathetic | lost all my 
own self-consciousness and leaned over and patted her 
shoulder. As soon as she felt my touch she dragged her chair 
close to mine and leaned on me. | put my arm around her, as 
much as was possible. She is broader and more solid than 
the grown-up Jonathan. 

‘Oh shit!’ she exclaimed against my shoulder. ‘Bloody 
fucking Christ!’ She had both her arms tightly about me, 
now, and | could hardly breathe. Not that | wanted to, 
deeply, given the aroma coming up from the tea-towel 
caught between us. Lily herself smelt quite nice; soapy. 
She’d obviously washed her hair before going out; it was still 
slightly damp against my neck. The whole thing was making 
me feel most peculiar — the rancid tea-towel, the paint 
fumes, the sweet cheap soap, Lily’s iron grip and the 
expletives still coming out between bursts of crying; on top 
of all that there was the radio, tuned to one of those jack- 
hammer commercial stations. ‘/t’s a miracle!’ a tuneless 
voice was wailing, over and over, above a horribly played 
Saxophone. 

‘Is there anything | can do?’ | managed to gasp, at last, 
holding her back from me with both my hands on her 
powerful biceps. ‘I know. I’ll make you a cup of coffee. Now 
just sit back and try to relax.’ | got up and filled her kettle. It 
leaked. | emptied it to below the leak. Lit the gas with her 
Cigarette lighter then lit the smoke she’d placed between 
her lips. 

‘Thanks.’ She breathed out noisily, picked up the tea- 
towel and blew her nose. ‘I’ve just found out I’m pregnant. To 
a man!’ she added, glaring at me. 


‘Oh dear. I’m so sorry, Lily . .. | don’t Know what to say.’ | 
had just rinsed out a cup and was looking around for a clean 
tea-towel. | decided it wasn’t important, and dashed a 


heaped teaspoon of coffee into the cup. ‘Is he your — that is, 
are you —’ 


Lily laughed miserably. ‘I hardly knew the bugger. | gave 
him a lift home from a pub one night, on the back of my 
bike. Completely against my principles and see what 


happens?’ 

‘Yes. | see...’ (I didn’t dare ask what happens.) 

‘Are you looking for milk? | have it black. Thanks. That’s 
nice of you.’ 


| sat down again. Lily offered me one of her Marlboros 
and, completely against my principles, | accepted it. (lI 
smoked 3 while | was there and my throat still burns.) 

‘At least he’ll help you, won’t he, with the — um...’ 

‘With the what?’ 


‘With the expense. The ab — | presume you aren’t going 
to keep the child?’ 
‘Aren't going to keep it? Listen — I don’t want it! But I’m 


not going to kill it, if that’s what you’re implying! I’ve got no 
choice about it. | don’t believe in abortion. | was brought up 
Catholic. There’s no way | can get rid of it.’ 

‘Oh. | see.’ 

‘No you don’t. Men never see anything, unless it’s 
between their own legs. Or somebody else’s!’ She laughed 
loudly. 

An urge to disagree with her, or at least to exempt myself 
from Lily’s idea of men-in-general, was over-ridden by a 
sudden, almost subliminal insight into the nature of her 
plight. | am struggling to put it into words. Something in me 
sided with her, as strongly as my male ego had wanted to 
defend itself a second before. | felt a constricting 
helplessness in my belly, as if the lack of any real choice, for 
one moment, was mine too. | accepted another smoke and 
smiled sympathetically at her as she leaned over to light it 
for me. Her whole face softened, it was quite extraordinary; 
something fragile, translucent, like the delicacy of certain 
Shells, shone from her eyes. | realized just how much the 
coarseness of her language, her aggressive mannerisms, had 
formed the basis of my mental picture of her. | had seen her 


much the way one regards a member of another species: 
with admiration, curiosity, amusement, but with no intrinsic 
sense of kinship or ‘like-ness’. 

| was further disarmed when Lily asked me, without any 
preamble, what on earth | did each day, ‘stuck away in 
there.’ She added that | looked a bit young to be retired. | 
told her about the school science articles. ‘Gosh. So you’re a 
writer. Well, | thought it had to be something like that, you 
had to be some kind of weirdo!’ She grinned at me in a 
friendly fashion. | found myself grinning back, quite 
unoffended by her remark. After a bit more chatter and 
another smoke | said | had to get back to work but that if 
there was anything | could do to help etc. (I couldn’t imagine 
what.) She came to the back door with me, asked me if | 
liked the colours she’d chosen for the cupboards. | said yes, 
they were nice and, well, bright. 

‘Yeah. That’s my intention. Brighten the place up a bit. 
Not that I’ll be able to stay here when | have to stop work. 
Too bloody expensive.’ 

‘So where will you go?’ 

‘Home. | s’pose. Like my sister did when she had her kid. 
Bairnsdale. That’s where | come from. My old man’s a 
linesman,in the valley. There were eight of us kids, only 
seven now, one of the boys died while he was learning the 
electrical trade. Electrocuted, while on top of one of them 
great bloody towers.’ 

| made some kind of sympathetic noise and Lily put her 
arm through mine. ‘You’re not a bad bloke, you Know that? 
Wish they were all half as decent as you.’ 

| was embarrassed; | think | blushed. We were standing in 
her back doorway, overlooking the yard with the 
clotheslines. 

‘Oh, look at that!’ giggled Lily. ‘There’s old sticky-nose 
Steinbeak, getting a good eyeful of us. Now it’ll be all over 
the flats, you see!’ 


As politely as | could | disentangled my arm and took my 
leave. Immediately made myself a cup of strong sweet 
coffee. | thought that writing it up like this would put Lily 
and her problem out of my mind, but there are pictures | 
can’t dislodge. Her brother with a high-voltage current 
passing through him. Eight kids growing up Catholic in 
Bairnsdale, the girls returning, years later, with their 
illegitimate offspring. It’s just another version of the 
extended family, really. Lily’s kid will probably become an 
electrician, too, whatever its sex. The terms ‘bastard’ and 
‘love-child’ have vanished from normal usage. But when | 
was born, they were such loaded words, my mother had to 
pretend to the neighbours that her ‘husband’ had died in 
the war. So there was never a stage in my childhood when | 
thought of myself as one of those pitiable children who 
‘don’t know who their father is’, a phrase | heard whispered 
amongst the mums selling cakes at a school fete. For my 
16th birthday | received a long, carefully typed letter from 
Aunt Loiraine, giving me the news | was now o/d enough to 
understand, to wit: my father had been a soldier in the war 
but my mother had never married him. We presume he is 
dead hut we don’t know for sure. She wrote some nice 
things about him, leading me to believe she had known him 
well, for some time. (I think my distress, when she told me 
all the facts two years later, was partly due to that small 
fabrication.) She also answered some of my questions: Is 
mother’s illness incurable? | know it’s mental but what kind? 
And why? | wasn’t emotionally concerned; Beatrice as 
Mother had ceased to exist for me long ago; | was simply 
curious about the facts. Lorraine wrote: 


The official term is schizophrenia. But to me, what | see, is Beatrice living 
happily in another world. Ten years of various treatments have failed to have 
any permanent effect. Nobody knows exactly why a person suddenly 
becomes cut off from reality. In Beatrice’s case the doctors blame the stress 
of losing first her parents then the father of her child, plus the whole chaos 
of war-time. There has never been mental illness in our family before. There 


was obviously something in Beatrice’s basic personality that made her 
unable to cope with life’s problems. From what Jack and Ruth tell me, and 
from your own letters | know you are in every way different from your 
mother. | guess you’re more like me! | am a survivor and | know you will be 
too. | hope this very important birthday is a happy one. | am enclosing a 
money order which seems like a dry old present but | know you’d like to 
choose some books of your own. 


I’ve typed that out verbatim because the flimsy pages of 
Lorraine’s letters are literally coming apart at the folds, and 
that is one portion | don’t want to lose. 

At various points in my life when | felt sure I’d inherited 
Beatrice’s madness, | have read that simplistic optimistic 
paragraph and taken heart from it. | think she was right to 
keep the full story until | was 18. At 16 | might have been 
tediously rational but | was still only a schoolboy. A phantom 
pregnancy, a baby doll nursed and dressed and talked to for 
years on end — | couldn’t have even pictured it. But the full 
story of my father, | could have understood that. Maybe 
Lorraine saw them as being somehow connected: the 
fleeting nature of Bill and Bea’s affair, and the fantasy that 
took hold of her mind. Maybe she thought that the Cotters’ 
religion had rubbed off on me to the extent that | would 
regard my mother’s ‘one night stand’ with moral 
repugnance. 

Although | participated, dutifully, in all the rituals and 
trappings of the Cotters’ religion, even to the point of 
attending Donavale College, | never, in my soul, became a 
Seventh Day Adventist. The reason for this is perfectly 
simple, and goes back to the first time Ruth and Jack took 
me to their church. 

It wasn’t a church; nobody in their right mind would have 
called it that. It was a weatherboard hall with a tin roof and 
ordinary rectangular windows covered with wire mesh to 
stop the glass getting broken when the boy scouts played 
footy out in the yard. The hall belonged to another 
Protestant church in the town, and was hired out to the 


Brownies and Mothers’ Club and so on. This small SDA 
company numbered 14 and my addition made 15. Counting 
everybody was the second deliberate thing | did when we 
were inside the hot awful shed. 

My first deliberate act was the result of being patted on 
the head by a huge woman with a grey pill-box hat and a 
moustache. ‘Come on out to the back room, dearie, with the 
other kiddies. We’ve got a picture roll! And our own 
collection for the dear little black children!’ 

Jack was holding an armful of hymn books so | stuck my 
hand in his trouser pockets, grabbed the lining and held on. 
Ruth pulled on my arm and the lining ripped. Jack said | 
could stay in the main hall with the adults this Sabbath. 
Maybe next week... 

A few weeks later | did check out the back room — just 
out of curiosity. What | saw confirmed my first assessment of 
the situation: God had not built this ‘church’, so there was 
no reason for him to enter it. Indeed, | hoped he never 
would; it would break his stony heart. By ‘built’ | don’t mean 
| thought that God actually hopped in with hammer and 
stone-cutter. Jesus had been a carpenter but God never 
needed to get his hands dirty. He didn’t even need to draw 
his plans on paper; he had often bypassed the material 
plane, putting visions and dreams directly into people’s 
minds. And that’s how | believed the beautiful churches had 
been made: inspiration from the fabulous pattern-obsessed 
mind of God. A beautiful church was made of dark stone, 
had a steeple, stained glass windows, arched doorways, a 
vaulted ceiling. My single glimpse inside the church of St 
Ignatius had made me into an architectural snob, a 
condition | now projected onto God. 

In the back room | saw the picture roll hanging from a 
screen of white lattice — the sort gardeners use for vines. 
Faded paper flowers were stuck in the screen here and there. 
The collection plate for the black children was a tin dish with 
a picture of Jesus pasted in the centre. His face had been 


almost obliterated by ‘Hear the Pennies Dropping!’ There 
was a semi-circle of small iron chairs painted pink or blue. 
When | sat on a pink one a cackle of giggles arose from the 
other kids. | waited impatiently for the picture roll, a sort of 
large calendar, to be flipped over. But no, you only got one 
picture per week. Jesus in a white dressing-gown standing 
around with a lot of chaps in striped dressing-gowns. Just 
once, there was a great picture of some pigs hurtling off a 
cliff. Jesus had ordered some demons to leave a bunch of 
people and go and live in the pigs instead. Mostly, Sabbath 
School in the back room was about as boring as life could 
get, so whenever | could make it credible, | would have an 
ear-ache or stomach-ache just on Saturday, and Jack would 
allow me to stay in the main hall, where there was one 
surprising object of interest, perhaps even a godsend: an 
organ. A funny little thing, like a cross between a cupboard 
and a piano, but the raspy sounds it gave off were enough to 
remind me of the glorious sounds I’d once heard in God’s 
proper church of St Ignatius. 

The organist, a tiny lady with glasses which magnified 
her eyes so that she looked like a cat, had to sit on the edge 
of the stool and work her short legs like pistons; it was tiring 
to watch her. But one day she explained the workings to me, 
let me pull out the stops, hear the different sounds, while 
her feet pumped away. Then she showed me a picture of a 
pipe organ, and one isolated chunk of my past slid into 
frame, joined the picture. No doubt about it, this inferior 
instrument was a cousin of the magnificent structure out of 
which God’s voice had come like thunder and rain. This box 
might wheeze and even choke as if God had bouts of 
asthma, but family was family. So | would suffer the boring 
sermons and nodding ‘amens’ of the congregation, and the 
heat or the cold, and the pats on the head, and tried to feel 
ashamed of my pride which resented my fate. Why couldn't | 
have been born a Roman Catholic and have spent my 
Sundays inside fabulous churches? | don’t think | ever 


overcame my pride. I’m sure my initial horror at the sight of 
that tin shed formed a very solid stepping-stone on my 
pathway towards total religious scepticism. 


4,00 pm 


Jonathan has rung to say Cloud is fine. The operation went 
as planned, the boy is sleeping without snoring for the first 
time in his life. Jonno is spending the night at the hospital, 
on a mattress on the floor beside Cloud’s cot. He refuses to 
leave, he says, without the child in his arms. | understand 
exactly how he feels. 

Opened the door to the balcony a few minutes ago to 
have a look outside; was shocked by the heat and colour of 
the sky: a sinister brownish yellow. There must be bush fires 
somewhere. Came quickly back into the semi-dark. No 
wonder | had to put my desk lamp on, earlier. Usually, even 
with the blinds drawn, there’s enough light filtering in to 
work by. Or maybe there isn’t. My headache is back and my 
eyes have gone on the blink. Seeing fur on all the letters. 
Must stop for a while. 


10.15 pm 


| guessed correctly. The late TV news showed fires, all down 
the coast from Lome to Apollo Bay. All bloody day, while I’ve 
been sitting in my darkened room, people have been out 
under that sky, fighting bush fires. No human lives lost this 
time, but property and stock losses running into millions of 
dollars. They don’t say: ‘2,000 sheep burned to death’ but 
‘stock worth $200,000 destroyed’. 

| must ring Tom, find out how dry it is up there. Grass fires 
are the danger in that area. At least bees can fly. If he wants 
me to, I'll go up and give him a hand ploughing breaks 
around the place. You can control a grass fire with a good 
network of breaks. 

It’s disgusting of me to be worried about one cat, in the 
face of today’s disasters, but Carpet Cat has been gone 
since early this morning. The kittens don’t seem distressed 
yet. She has probably gone somewhere to get out of the 
heat, will be back later tonight. She often goes out for air 
but never for more than a couple of hours at a time. 


Tuesday, January 15 Midday 


Slept straight through from midnight to 10 this 
morning,didn’t even hear Lily’s bike in my dreams; woke in a 
sweat, certain that papier mache had been substituted for 
my brain. But ‘chewed paper’ has pain receptors, | 
discovered when the telephone began to ring like a 
demented headmaster: Answer me! Answer me! | lay prone 
on my tangled sheets, each blast gouging into me like a 
dentist’s drill. The noise stopped at last. Then began again 
as | was standing under a cold shower. For a panic-filled 
moment | wondered if it was actually the phone. It might be 
bells in the cochlea again? Wet and naked | lurched down 
the hallway. It was William. He said he was disappointed but 
| am not to worry, he can wait another month. | asked if he 
would mind if | changed the topic to ants. Ants? William 
sounded confused. What about them? 

‘Well,’ | said, ‘about the way they — um — they’re a good 
model for the human brain. One neuron, like one ant, is 
useless. They have to work in teams to get a signal going.’ 

‘Do they? Gee, | don’t know, Fred. This is junior science.’ 

‘Kids have brains too. Don’t worry. I’ll keep it simple.’ 


It’s raining heavily now. | feel much better. The kittens are 
surviving too. Still no sign of their mother, so | mixed cow 
milk with warm water, covered the bottom of a dinner plate, 
and was gratified to watch the little creatures splash across 
the plate, all feet in, but tongues quickly getting the idea. | 
was very impressed by their adaptability and sense of 
adventure. Not for them the primal trauma, the onset of 
neurosis. No cataplexy for cats. Actually, some animals do 
become neurotic. Pat O’Reilly’s dogs for example. Which 
reminds me: | must phone Tom within the next hour, and ask 
what | should add to the milk for kitten nourishment. He has 
nursed so many orphaned animals through to self-reliance. 


Ring-tailed possums, owls, joeys, even rabbits — the bane of 
the farmer. His father’s dogs would kill rabbits for the dinner- 
table — or to vent some of Pat O’Reilly’s frustration — and 
Tom would cradle the tiny orphans under his school jumper. 

| remember the long straight stretch of white gravel road 
between O’Reillys’ place and ours. Riding my new bike. | 
liked to beat the school bus to O’Reillys’, leave my bike 
inside their fence so we could have games after school. Tom 
and | invented mildly competitive games, like: Who can ride 
furthest in the thick drift of sand on the side of the road? 
And Slow Bicycle races. The O’Reilly kids didn’t have bikes, 
so we would take turns; just Tom, Therese and me. Len, older 
by a couple of years, treated Tom and me with bored 
contempt. Therese was older than all of us but nobody ever 
remembered that fact. | had a stop-watch, from Lorraine for 
my 9th birthday. Without it, we couldn’t have had Slow Bike 
races. We would mark off two lines about 12 feet apart, then, 
in turns, attempt to cross the distance in the longest 
possible time without falling over. You could stop and 
balance, but if one toe touched the ground, you were Out. 
Therese was the best; she could balance for so long on one 
spot, Tom and | would get bored, waiting for her to fall off. 
Perhaps that was when we discovered we had things to talk 
about. Occasionally Tom would ask: ‘When did we first start 
this game? Okay, you got your watch, but how did we think 
of it? We weren’t the first in the world, somebody must’ve 
invented it before us.’ If | was already showing signs of being 
concerned with meanings and definitions, Tom was intrigued 
with origins, beginnings. And his questions surely had some 
impact on the way | framed my own questions. 

After the bike games we would go up the drive to the 
messy yard and the sheds which were full of old rusty 
machinery, stacks of bulbous red decaying pumpkins, and 
sacks of sharp-smelling fertilizer. There were rabbit skins 
strung taut and spread-eagled on frames, drying out like 
paper. Sometimes there were freshly skinned pelts, feet and 


scalps drooping, the fur soft as if it still had life in it; all set 
against a wall smeared with blood. In the back of one of 
these sheds was Tom’s nursery, his bush babies. | was 
envious of his ability to handle a clawing possum, scaly 
lizard, even a prickly echidna. The creatures would go quiet 
in his hands, as if sensing they were safe. The most | could 
do was to stroke a ring-tailed possum while Tom held the 
animal; the long white-tipped tail would curl around our 
fingers — a reflex, like the tiny clutch of a baby human. It 
always made me shiver and smile with delight. 


Have phoned Tom. As | expected, he’d just come in for lunch. 
There have been no fires in the region and he has already 
reploughed the fire-breaks we made during the summer of 
’82-'83, a very bad time, when half the top-soil of the Mallee 
and Western districts travelled by wind to the eastern side of 
the state. 

Tom posted a letter to me yesterday. It was a good honey 
season, we are both nearly half a grand richer! Tom asked 
again about the ‘cicadas’ in my ears. Quite gone, | said, and 
tried to summarize the main developments of the past 9 
days, but it was frustrating. | realized | want to talk face to 
face, not into a sort of plastic spoon with little holes in it. 
Said | will make the trip when the next article is off my desk. 
Tom sounded pleased. And something else — but that’s the 
problem with phones, they distort the subtle messages. Hard 
to imagine Tom being lonely, or needy, yet | think | heard a 
trace of both, in his voice. 

| have just decided to open a special account for Cloud, 
beginning with some of Tom’s latest harvest. Jonno told me 
that Cloud thinks a bank is a place where smiling people 
hand over money whenever you need it for paint, food, 
shoes or icecream. The way flowers give nectar to the bees. 
Wouldn't that be nice? I'll call it Cloud’s Honey Money. 


Jallukar 


| didn’t notice the colours of the room | was put to sleep in, 
the first night, but next morning when the early sun poured 
in, | thought | was lying in a dish of butter. The walls were 
creamy yellow. Pale blue curtains rippled against the open 
window. | had never before slept in a room with the window 
wide open. There was a wire screen to keep the mozzies out; 
nothing else between me and the rest of the world. | got out 
of bed, knelt on the chair next to a small brown desk under 
the window, tried to make some kind of order out of the 
tumultuous rush of new information: twisty white gravel 
paths between masses of flowering shrubs; trees with dark 
glittering leaves shivering in the wind; birds swooping, 
darting, chattering; a cluster of sheds leaning together as if 
they had all agreed to support each other or collapse. And 
all the unfamiliar sounds which gradually sorted themselves 
into crows cawing, hens clucking, the sigh-and-creak of a 
windmill, and the bleating of what | thought were sheep but 
turned out to be goats. 

Finally — as if my eyes had needed time to adjust to such 
distance — | saw the mountains. No conical story-book 
peaks; this was a jagged uneven range of deeply gouged 
rock, coppery pink under the dawn sun. | thought of a 
prehistoric monster, a gigantic many-humped lizard. Later in 
the day, the great creature would shed its pink skin for a 
mottled brownish-lavender coat; in the evening it would turn 
to a misty blue. 

Never having seen such a mountain range, | couldn’t 
grasp its size, its height. Was it low and close, or terribly 
high but far away? The sheds and trees were hiding the base 
line. | would have to get around behind those tumbling 
sheds, leave the new safety of my blue and yellow room. | 
looked around the room. Apart from the bed, a small brown 
wooden wardrobe, chair and desk, there was only my 


suitcase on the floor, and a framed picture of Jesus Christ 
standing in a paddock with some sheep. | opened the door, 
peeped out, listened carefully. Not a sound. It was so early; 
the man and his wife must still be asleep. 

It was easy to find my way through the house. The hall 
led to the big kitchen which opened onto the back 
verandah. One end of the verandah was closed off to make a 
bathroom: a bit of a shock. The bath was made of tin! And 
there were no fancy white tiles on the walls, no flowers on 
the lino. In the yard | took the path which led to the sheds 
on my left. The clucking noise became louder. | passed a 
fenced-in vegetable garden and came suddenly to a huge 
fowl pen. The chooks were all in rows, because they were 
feeding — with disgusting greed — from long narrow 
wooden trays, arranged one behind the other like pews in a 
church. 

| skirted the chooks, some water tanks and a bigger shed, 
and found myself facing a whole lot of brown and white 
goats. They faced me, too, twitching their noses and eyeing 
me most deliberately. They were in a small yard, all lined up 
in one direction as if waiting for something. I’d never seen 
real goats before; | knew them only from pictures. These had 
no horns; their droopy long brown ears made them look sad, 
until you looked into their eyes, which were sharp and 
gleaming. | was temporarily mesmerized. When the line of 
goats began to move forward, all together as if on cue, | 
remembered my purpose and looked out across miles of 
yellow paddocks, past patches of trees which gradually got 
thicker until there were no more gaps, but a vast suddenly 
vertical plane of forest hazed with a coppery film, as if a 
huge cobweb had been spread over all. Above the trees were 
the steep rock walls I'd seen from my room. But without the 
comfort of familiar structures between me and this towering 
escarpment | was overwhelmed; the mountain was obviously 
very large and very close, far closer than it had appeared in 
comparison with sheds and trees. | felt unbearably small and 


isolated, and quickly turned around to face the yard. | also 
badly needed to do wees. The out-door dunny was a long 
way off; the bucket in the bathroom, which Ruth had said | 
could use in the night, even further away. | looked around 
me; there were only the goats. | opened the fly of my 
pyjamas and did it on the grass. 

| was making my way back around the big shed, treading 
carefully over dew-wet grass, when Jack suddenly appeared 
in the shed doorway. For a second | was mortified, thinking 
he must have seen me pissing on his grass, but then | 
remembered last night — Jack in the light from the 
headlamps, against the tree; the whole dark windy journey, 
the inside of the truck, my wet pants, the feast we’d shared. 
Jack was my ally. He was grinning at me, now. He carried two 
silver steaming buckets. ‘So what do you think? You been 
looking around?’ | nodded. He poured the contents of the 
buckets into a huge shiny can which sat on a bench against 
the shed wall, and asked me if I’d like to watch the goats 
being milked. But when | followed Jack into the dim goat- 
smelly dairy, Ruth, crouched beside the belly of a goat, said, 
‘Oh Jack, take him back and put some clothes on him first!’ 

Jack obediently accompanied me back to the house, 
helped me find the oldest things in my suitcase. | remember 
feeling very hungry, all the time | was sitting on a box, 
watching the never-ending line of goats pass slowly through, 
two by two, one to Jack, one to Ruth, like Noah’s ark. And 
when they were all done, and all the milk tipped into the big 
can (one bucketful kept for the house), the concrete floor 
had to be swept and hosed. | was given the job of holding 
the hose while Ruth wielded a huge straw broom. Only then 
could we go back for breakfast. We had porridge, which | 
thought | hated, but | ate a huge quantity, covered with 
honey, goat milk and cow cream. Ruth was delighted to see 
me with such an appetite. But | decided | wouldn’t get up 
early again, in future. 


My plan was never realized. ‘Rise and shine!’ Ruth would 
sing out as she passed my door each morning. | didn’t dare 
protest. It wasn’t too bad in the summer months, but in 
winter, when the sky was still dark and | had to light the 
lamp to find my clothes, and the frost crackled under our 
boots as we walked to the sheds, it took all my small ration 
of courage. At least there was a big cup of hot tea and a slab 
of bread and honey, or something, before we went outside. 
The kitchen stove would always have a few coals alight from 
the night before, and it only took a few sticks to get the 
kettle singing. Jack would stoke the fire up properly before 
we left the kitchen, so the room would be steamy and warm 
when we got back. This was so nice, holding my frozen 
hands out over the big black stove, shivering the way the 
bees do, to get my body warm, watching Ruth make the 
porridge, finally sitting down, like a proper farmer, between 
Ruth and Jack, to devour a huge breakfast, that | never 
wanted to go to school on winter mornings. | once 
suggested, tentatively, to Ruth, that if | was going to learn to 
be a farmer then school was no good to me and I'd be better 
off staying with them, all day. Ruth laughed, then gave me 
an unexpected answer. | thought she was going to say that 
farmers needed to be able to read and write just like 
anybody. (For which | had my reply ready: | already could 
read and write.) Instead she said, ‘You’re not going to be a 
farmer, Frederick. God has got other plans for you, | am 
convinced. You must get as much schooling as you can, you 
must go to university, which Jack and | never could.’ 

When | asked what plans, exactly, God had for me 
(thinking God had passed her a direct message), she said 
only God knew at this stage but that if | kept close to Him, 
He would reveal all in His Own Good Time. Meanwhile, we 
must all do the work which was given us to do, no matter 
how irksome at times. 

God’s plans aside, Ruth was certainly right about my 
basic inaptitude for farming. My first (and lasting) job on the 


farm was feeding the chooks. Ruth helped me in the 
beginning, showed me how to mix the hot gooey mash of 
bran, pollard and household scraps. | mixed with a stout 
stick but Ruth used her bare hands, up to the elbows in it, 
laughing at my squeamishness. | hated the smell of the 
stuff, it was like porridge gone mouldy, but the worst part 
was getting it into the feeding trays without getting eaten 
alive by vicious hens. | truly feared the chooks. As you 
spread the vomity mush out along the full length of the 
trays they would be onto it before you could get your hands 
out of the way; they’d peck your boots, your ankles, if they 
couldn’t reach the fodder. | learnt to use my Stirring stick to 
whack the most aggressive fowls out of the way. In my 12 
years on the farm | never got to like the chooks, despite 
Ruth’s declarations that they were uncommonly smart, 
amongst birds, and all had distinct ‘personalities’. It beat me 
how she could even tell them apart. Fluffy yellow chicks, 
with eyes — when they were massed together — like 
passionfruit seeds in a dish of cream, they were all right, but 
as soon as they lost their baby fluff and began to grow 
wattles, claws and powerful beaks, all my compassion for 
them vanished. 

Apart from chooks and goats there were a couple of cows, 
and a horse called Old Sue who used to pull a cart before 
Jack bought the truck. Jack adored that horse. Ruth suffered 
in silence over the amount of special fodder Jack bought for 
the almost-blind, threadbare beast. When Old Sue died Jack 
burnt her, in the far paddock; piled deadwood all around the 
carcass, added petrol, then chucked a burning brand from a 
distance. Whoom!! It was a fantastic sight. Towards the end 
of the day, in the golden evening, the sacks of dead 
Sparrows were added to the flames. But I’m jumping too far 
ahead. 

The animals | was most familiar with, dogs and cats, were 
not represented on the farm. Cats weren’t wanted because 
they would kill the native birds — grass parrots, honey- 


eaters, blue wrens — and Ruth had a grudge against dogs, 
having been bitten badly as a child. There were dogs galore 
on O’Reilly’s property though; mangy, miserable things, 
chained to pegs which they ran round and round, in a circle 
of earth as bare as a board. Each dog had a tiny tin-roofed 
kennel and a cut-down tin for water. But the tins, whenever | 
saw them, were empty, over-turned. | can’t remember ever 
seeing those animals off their chains, not even on the 
hottest days. 

From Ruth | learnt the name of the mountain | could see 
from my window: Mt William. She gave me a book about the 
Grampians for my 7th birthday; there was a marvellous 
map,showing all the ranges running almost parallel: the Mt 
William range, then the Serra, Victoria and Black ranges. 
Ruth promised that eventually I’d get to see something of all 
of them. 

The Cotters’ farm was on the east side of the Mt William 
range. Jallukar was the name of the district. Ararat, the 
nearest proper town, was 40 minutes away by slow truck. 
From my book | learnt that a Scottish explorer, Major Thomas 
Mitchell, had made his first ascent of Mt William via the 
steep eastern scarp which | could see from my room. That 
was some feat, and appreciated even more when, in the 
summer | turned 8, Jack and Ruth at last took me up the 
mountain. We went up the north-west side, of course, where 
the rough driving track ended just beyond an old silent 
sawmill; after 2V/ hours of steady climbing, my response to 
finding myself looking down on entire mountain ranges was 
(according to my diary) rather unemotional. Perhaps | was 
just exhausted. 


... It was a terrible long way, my legs almost gave up coming down but | 
saw the farm from the top and our house like a matchbox Jack said. And the 
creek and the road like a white snake (my idear) But the top was very plain, 
no trees only rocks and busses. 


There is now a Sealed road right to the summit, though 
you still have to walk for about 45 minutes after leaving 
your car behind a gate which is only opened for fire trucks 
and the workers who maintain the huge radio beacon, built 
in the mid-sixties. Overall, | probably did the long climb no 
more than times; the last when | was 18, just before | went 
away. | believe | preferred to view the mountain from the 
comfort of my room where | could admire its grandeur 
without being subjected to its harsh imperturbable surface. 
Each time | went up there | felt very fragile, empty, as if | 
was made of paper and could be blown like a kite over the 
edge of the cliff. 

My happiest bush explorations were along stony creeks in 
ferny gullies, sheltered and intimate places, where one could 
see the wind moving the tops of the trees, not feel it trying 
to rip your arms off. 

But my most pleasurable memories are of the routine 
trips in the truck, just me and Jack, going to get bales of hay 
orsacks of grain which would be ground into fine meal for 
the chooks’ mash. Ruth would give us a list of the things she 
wanted from the store; she seldom came with us. After all 
our purchases were stowed in the truck we would then buy 
ice-creams and sit on the iron bench in the park near the 
town hall, and lick away, solemnly and slowly without saying 
a word. After crunching the last morsel of biscuit-cone we 
would wash our hands in the fountain, and Jack would say, 
‘S’pose we should make tracks now?’ and I'd say, ‘Yeah, 
s’pose we’d better.’ And we’d grin at each other and go to 
the truck waiting for us outside the general store. By 
unspoken agreement we never said a word to Ruth about the 
ice-creams; according to Ruth they had too much sugar and 
were bad for your teeth. 

By the time Aunt Lorraine kept her promise and came to 
visit me, | had almost forgotten what she looked like. She 
came for Christmas at the end of my first year. When Ruth 
got the letter announcing the intended visit, | thought this 


meant the end of my long holiday. The Lion was coming to 
get me. | became very confused. Tom between two loyalties. 
The early months on the farm had had their lonely moments. 
The evenings, after tea, had been the worst; when 
everything was finished in the kitchen, stove stoked for the 
morning, school shoes cleaned, teeth cleaned, buckets of 
scraps for the chooks covered (to keep out possums) and put 
out on the back porch, a sensation of emptiness would 
temporarily swamp me. Jack and Ruth never stayed up late, 
the way Auntie used to — reading by the fire or tapping 
away in her room. Jack would read a bit of The Weekly 
Times, sitting in front of the stove, and Ruth might do some 
mending at the kitchen table, while | looked at one of the 
volumes in Ruth’s set of encyclopaedias (the only books she 
possessed, apart from her Bible and hymn book) but | could 
never settle down to enjoy these moments. Before | had 
barely started on The Pharaohs of Ancient Egypt or 
Venomous Spiders of the World, Jack would yawn and fold 
the paper and that would be Ruth’s cue to say ‘Bedtime, 
Frederick. Give me a kiss now and run along. And put the 
book back in its right place.’ It annoyed me like mad that, 
despite me never once putting a book back in the wrong 
place, she always said that, every single time. 

| don’t recall Ruth ever tucking me in, though I’m certain 
she did, in the early days. All | remember is the dutiful kiss | 
gave her, before going off to my room, and Jack occasionally 
tousling my hair as | passed his chair. After the 
demonstrative nature of the Lion’s affection | was puzzled, 
at first, by my foster parents’ seeming coldness, and when 
loneliness crept into me like a cold wind, it was easy to 
imagine that Ruth and Jack didn’t love their city boy very 
much. After blowing out my kerosene lamp (we didn’t get an 
electric generator until | was 8) | would sometimes take the 
tin of apricot stones from the bottom of the wardrobe and 
hop into bed with the tin beside me, under the covers, the 
way another kid would place a doll or teddy bear. | seldom 


opened the tin; | wasn’t too keen on the new smell, soapy 
instead of milky, thanks to auntie’s scouring. Anyway, | had 
Jack’s river stones to hold, if | was feeling extra miserable; 
their heavy smoothness was a constant source of 
wonderment and satisfaction. Many mornings | woke to find 
something hard under my shoulder or ribs, having fallen 
asleep with the stones in my hands. | think the stones also 
served to replace the old Safe Position; a talisman now, 
instead of a ritual, to ward off danger. 

So Auntie was coming and Fred didn’t know, now, 
whether he wanted the holiday to end or not. The past few 
months, with spring coming to the apple and peach and 
almond trees, the longer afternoons for playing outside after 
milking and tea, the frogs croaking in the dam on hot 
nights — things had been a lot better. Fred began to add it 
all up, including the baby swallows in the mud nest under 
the verandah roof, the rides in the truck, the bike Jack had 
promised for Christmas — it was a lot to have to leave. 


December 15 1950 

It is 10 days to Xtmas and Lion is coming. Nowon says what is goeing to 
happen if | can stay hear or not. I’ve had bad eares agane and Ruth has put 
worm oil in. 


That’s meant to be warm oil, of course. 

Aunt Lorraine arrived by car on Christmas Eve, and for 
two days our usually quiet household was in a state of 
fervent turmoil. Auntie’s voice, which she used a lot, was so 
much louder than Jack’s or Ruth’s, and she kept giving me 
sudden effusive hugs and loud kisses, to which | was no 
longer accustomed. | felt very shy with her. She also looked 
different. Thinner, or something. She seemed to have more 
teeth in her large mouth. It was strange to see bright red lips 
on a lady again. Ruth wore no make-up. Aunt Lorrie also 
bought piles of presents for us all, and so much food, Ruth 
ran out of room in the ice-chest. There was champagne, too, 
to go with Christmas dinner. Auntie didn’t know that Ruth 


and Jack never drank alcohol, that it was a rule of their 
religion. (Like not wearing make-up or jewels.) So Auntie 
drank champagne by herself, because Jack insisted she 
enjoy herself, and she was bright and chirpy like a strange 
bird which had been flying over and decided to stop at our 
house for Christmas Day. Ruth couldn’t stop staring at her. 
Jack laughed at Aunt Lorrie’s stories, more than I’d ever 
heard him, even without drinking any champagne, and 
when Jack laughed, Ruth’s lips tightened up the smallest bit 
and her forehead frowned slightly. 

Auntie stayed two nights, sleeping in my bed while | had 
the sofa in the sitting-room. For Christmas dinner, as for 
Sabbath dinners, Ruth spread her good white cloth on the 
table in the sitting-room and put out the silver cutlery that 
had been her own parents’ wedding present. My favourite 
job was picking flowers from Ruth’s garden on Friday 
afternoon, just before sunset, and helping Ruth arrange 
them for the centre of the table. On Christmas morning 
Auntie came around the garden with me; she was so thrilled 
at all the luscious roses and zinnias and dahlias, she 
couldn’t stop picking them. When we had enough for 6 
vases full, we returned to the house. | was feeling frustrated 
and angry. All the time as we’d walked around the garden | 
had been waiting for my aunt to put my troubled mind to 
rest, to say definitely, one way or the other, what my future 
was to be. | remember vividly the look of surprise on Ruth’s 
face when she saw Lorraine weighed down with enough 
flowers for a wedding — or a funeral. Good manners came 
quickly to the fore, though. ‘You’ll have to take most of them 
back with you. I’ll get you a bucket to keep them fresh in.’ 

| left Auntie to arrange the table flowers alone, and ran 
off to the dam which | ran round and round, several times, 
until | was exhausted and no longer upset. 

Early on Boxing Day Auntie took her overnight bag and 
Ruth’s flowers (now wrapped in wet newspaper) out to her 
new car, a pale brown Austin. She asked me if | would like a 


ride in it before she went, but | said no thanks. (It would 
have been disloyal to the truck.) | realized that Ruth and 
Jack had suddenly disappeared, leaving me alone with my 
aunt, who now leaned against the front mudguard of her car 
and drew me close to her with one arm. ‘Well, Freddie,’ she 
said, ‘You seem pretty happy here.’ | murmured something 
which was neither agreement nor dissent. She went on to 
tell me that, although Mummy was happy in the Rest Home, 
she was no way strong enough to leave, and might have to 
be there a good while yet. Did | understand? | nodded 
vehemently. My anxiety was making me sick. 

‘And because the Rest Home is so expensive, | have 
decided to move out of the big house and into a little flat. A 
very little flat, hardly room to swing a cat!’ She squeezed 
me. She was trying to jolly me along. My heart began to beat 
much faster. | knew what was coming. ‘So, just for a bit 
longer, darling, | want you to stay here with the Cotters on 
this lovely farm, because you’ve only just got used to your 
new school, Ruth tells me, and look at you! You are so brown 
and strong now, you look a real treat, | could gobble you up!’ 
She did, in fact, nibble at my cheek. | tried to draw away but 
she wrapped both her arms around me. ‘Now you'll keep 
writing me lots of letters, won’t you, and when | get rich and 
famous I'll be able to buy a huge mansion and we can all 
live together again, with a nurse to look after Bea, and a 
garden of all the flowers in the world!’ How long, | wanted to 
ask, before all that happens? ‘And I’ve given Ruth your 
birthday present for next month, it’s something | Know you'll 
love.’ She kissed me several times and went to say goodbye 
to the Cotters. As she shook hands with them it was like time 
playing itself over again, only this time it was Aunt Lorrie 
driving away, not me and Jack. 

That day contains some of the clearest images of my 
childhood but the most vivid ‘movie’ is of Jack, running 
ahead of Lorraine’s little brown car, to open the gate for her, 
at the end of the driveway. He had put his best clothes on 


again that morning, even though my aunt was leaving early, 
and the sight of him running along the dusty track, beside 
the Sparrow Palms, wearing a Sabbath shirt and black 
trousers instead of his old khaki work things, made me 
laugh. Ruth put her arm around me, a rare gesture, and 
laughed with me. | think, now, that we were both laughing 
with relief. For despite a ritualistic sense of sadness as | 
waved at the disappearing car, deep inside | knew | was 
happy. And perhaps a tiny bit guilty over what suddenly 
seemed like a too-easy switch of loyalties. | hadn’t even 
cried! 

But | cut my wrist on some barbed wire that afternoon 
and Ruth growled at me, as she applied the iodine, for being 
so careless. ‘You’re a country boy now. You have to look out 
for things more, keep your wits about you.’ With gratitude | 
accepted the harsh sting of the antiseptic and Ruth’s 
scolding. The day was complete. 

| didn’t see Lorraine again until the day before Beatrice’s 
funeral, 12 years later. 

My 7th birthday present from Lorraine was a Brownie box 
camera and 2 rolls of film. Jack and Ruth were quite in awe 
of it but | was too busy learning to ride my ‘new’ bike (which 
Jack had bought second-hand, and repainted blue and 
yellow) and | let Jack take the first pictures. He was 
immensely pleased with his results. 

| feel a bit teary remembering the childlike surprise and 
delight on Jack’s face as he looked at the blurry snapshots of 
his favourite goats. 


Wednesday, January 16 8.45 am 


A cool day with light steady rain. Still no Carpet Cat so | 
presume the worst: she has run out of lives under the 
rubbish truck. The kittens don’t appear to be suffering from 
lack of teat. | was deprived of the breast when | was 2 days 
old. These fellows have a fortnight’s advantage over me. | 
mixed an egg yolk into last night’s milk, which they took to 
enthusiastically. The unforeseen legacy of such rich fare was 
spread out this morning on an old TV guide which — thank 
God — | had left on the floor. As if | don’t have enough to do, 
mixing feeds 4 times a day; now | must clean up cat shit too. 
Have put Kitty Litter on the list. 

Damn you, Carpet Cat. And | don’t mean the extra work 
you've left me with. I’ll miss you, you wicked-eyed wretch. 

Tried to ring Jonathan at home last night. He must be still 
at the hospital. Forgot to ask how long before he can take 
the child home. It is a whacking great hunk they chop out of 
the tongue; will take some time to heal, | imagine. Poor little 
Cloud — wonder what he makes of it all. 

J says the op. will improve Cloud’s speech, and of course 
his comfort. But will it have any effect on his lovely sounds, 
his magpie warbles? Secretly, selfishly, | hope not. It seems 
to me that Cloud has 2 languages: one he uses for 
communicating about things he needs — ordinary words, 
Slightly distorted, but understandable to the ear; the other 
language is for his instantaneous response to the world, 
understandable only to the heart. 

My earliest concept of ‘retardation’ was entirely formed 
by Therese O’Reilly. Of course | didn’t learn that ugly word 
until | was an adult. Traze was called some nasty names — 
Dumbo, Drongo, Dribbles — but sticks and stones could 
break our bones, names could never hurt us. Everyone got 
called lousy names. Traze was different, for sure, but that 


only made her more magical. She, like Cloud, had a secret 
language. 

Whatever had caused Therese’s particular condition must 
have happened either late in her mother’s pregnancy or 
during or just after birth; she had none of the various 
physical differences usually associated with genetic defects 
or chromosomal misplacement. Her body and facial features 
were more than merely ‘normal’ — it is not old Fred looking 
back through the romantic haze of years when | say she was 
the prettiest girl in our school, our town, perhaps the whole 
country. She had a perfectly oval face with unblemished skin 
and rosy cheeks; wide apart, deep blue, heavily lashed eyes; 
a mass of thick reddish-gold curls, and of course the ever- 
open soft wet mouth. But her bottom lip wasn’t slack nor her 
tongue enlarged; her mouth was open all the time because 
she was always ‘talking’: a continuous babble like a small 
waterfall; squeaks sighs twitters groans and chuckles, plus 
the staccato words which only her family could translate. It 
was as if every time a string of neurons fired in her brain, a 
sound came out of her mouth; a pure reflex, as when we all 
unexpectedly laugh or scream or gasp. 

| shouldn’t say she was always talking. When she was 
making her sounds they were continuous, but there would 
be quiet spells between her outbursts, in which she would 
go totally still, staring without blinking, at something (or so 
it seemed to me) that the rest of us couldn’t see. Her lips 
would be slightly parted, glistening with spittle, as immobile 
as her limbs. Then some kid would sing out: ‘Traze has gone 
to sleep! Standing on her feet!’ and they would ‘wake her 
up’ by imitating her noises loudly in her ears. 

Every so often, when the kids at school were bored, 
Therese would become the centrepiece of a sadistic game. It 
was a fact that whenever she became over-excited she 
would wet her pants. To get her excited only needed one boy 
to clown in front of her, poke out his tongue, waggle his 
arse, and Traze would go into a paroxysm of laughter, and 


would seldom fail to disappoint the circle of voracious eyes. | 
watched these episodes, not with pity for Traze, but with 
admiration; somehow she always seemed to come out on 
top, despite what I’d have regarded — if it had happened to 
me — as the ultimate humiliation. She would simply stand 
there, in the centre of the ring, her laughter fading as the 
water began to run down her legs. All the kids would go 
quiet, too, so they could hear her piss hitting the gravel. 
There would be barely suppressed titters and giggles, then, 
as soon as it was over, a frantic scuffle as everyone got as far 
away as possible. Then some older girl would arrive and 
quickly whisk Traze away to get cleaned-up by the teachers. 
But I'll never forget the sight of her lovely face, the blank 
blueness of her eyes staring out at only God knew what, 
above the seething scrabbling circle of eager, disgusted and 
unrelenting faces. 

At some time during my 10th year | became firmly 
convinced that Therese’s twitters gurgles and mutterings 
were another language, that she was communicating with 
angels, and therein lay the secret of her ability to rise above 
her tormentors. A visiting preacher had spoken about 
‘talking in tongues’, a sign of spiritual agents taking over 
inside a human being. (Apparently old Paul didn’t hold with 
it all that much; told the Corinthians that if non-believers 
came into a church and heard them all babbling in tongues, 
the pagans would justifiably think the early Christians were 
insane. This | learnt years later at Donavale.) 

One of the most puzzling things about Therese was the 
fact that she could understand what others said to her, while 
her language remained a mystery to us. She had a variety of 
body signs with which she augmented her speech and I'd 
learnt to read these and even used them, myself, to 
communicate in our games after school. If | was ever 
uncertain of a message, Tom would translate; for example: 
‘She’s saying she wants you to dink her up to the house on 
your bike.’ But the notion of hearing and understanding 


without being able to answer was frightening to me. Since 
all things were supposed to come from God, this was further 
proof of his alienation from his creatures. Only a stony- 
hearted God could invent a world as cruel as the one | was 
increasingly discovering. Why, for instance, did God let men 
make rabbit traps that caught the back feet of kangaroos 
which then died slowly, in agony, without their Creator 
lifting a finger to open the trap? 

Yet | felt guilty about my growing spiritual doubts and 
was always looking for ways to reinstate God as a proper and 
compassionate Head of the universe. Ruth was fond of 
saying that there were things nobody would understand 
until we could speak face to face with Jesus in the New 
Earth. At age nine and three quarters, that was just too long 
to wait. My sudden conviction about the true nature of 
Therese’s utterances was followed by the trembling hope 
that | too might learn to speak in New Tongues, and thus 
have access to arcane wisdom. 

Excitedly | wrote Therese’s name in my diary, then as 
many anagrams (not always perfect) as | could make: Trees 
Loreilly, Lorese Thrilly, Sileth Elory, Reth Syloriel. 

Whispering these wonderful words to myself as fast as | 
could, | almost convinced myself that the spirits were 
entering me. When | did the same with my own name, the 
results weren’t quite so illuminating: Red Fusgrove, Fuse 
Grover, Ferd Grovsum, Dover Fresgum. 

My best poem to Traze goes thus: 


Therese O’Reilly what do thou see 

| wish you would tell me. 

Tell the spirit who talks to you 

To dessend on Frederick J. Musgrove too 
Then we can be together 

In Wholy Love For Ever. 


| think it was to my ultimate relief that the spirits never 
did descend upon me. Deep down | was afraid that the new 
tongue might stick with me, as it had with Traze, and | would 
never again be able to talk in simple English to Jack and 
Ruth. 

In early spring of that year, my angel-speaking friend, 
whom | adored with a spiritual passion and not a trace of 
lust, revealed a mystery which ended forever my belief in 
her Other Worldliness, and catapulted me around another 
corner of my life. 


Adam And Eve 


It was blossom time in O’Reillys’ orchard. The knotted old 
branches were hidden under clouds of pink and white, from 
which a soft rain of petals fell whenever the wind blew. Tom, 
Traze and | had been playing Snake Chasey in the tall grass 
between rows of trees; slithering on our bellies, grasping at 
thick tussocks to pull ourselves along. We wore our oldest 
clothes, because of grass stains, but often | would take my 
shirt off, to allow the grass to scratch the tender skin of my 
chest — an exquisite sensation which, much later, turned 
into plain awful itchiness. Yet at the start of each new game | 
chose to forget the after-effects. 

So on this particular day, my shirt was hanging on a twig 
of some tree and | was rolling half-naked in the grass, 
breathing hard after a futile pursuit of Therese. Where she 
was now, | had no idea. Tom had gone too — probably to 
feed his bush babies. The sun was behind the trees; it was 
time to find my shirt and ride home. 

| sat up reluctantly; saw Traze sitting a couple of yards 
away. She grinned and chuckled, pleased with my surprise. 
Traze,too, had taken her shirt off; her skin — like mine — was 
pale, and blotched red with grass scratches. She had two 
little bumps, conical and neat as baby mushrooms, where | 
had two flat tiny buttons. | thought: so that is how they 
start, and they are a different shape, so Len is wrong about 
Sheilas having tits just like cows. | said, ‘Come on Traze, I’ve 
gotta go home. Have you seen my shirt anywhere?’ 

Therese smiled and made no effort to move. She sat like a 
Buddha, her bent knees flat on the grass and her feet tucked 
together. Her skirt was bunched up in the space formed by 
her legs; she seemed to be hiding something under the 
green fabric; she glanced up and down, smiling 
mischievously, as if trying to engage me in a new game. For 
once she wasn’t chattering. Her blue eyes were terribly 


bright, almost alarming; in fact, with her cheeks flushed pink 
from our chase, and with grass and leaves stuck in her 
flame-coloured curls, she looked more than ever like a 
supernatural Being, but of the grasslands, not from the 
clouds. 

My heart began to beat faster. It occurred to me that 
Therese might actually be in communication with Creatures | 
couldn’t see, that this was how revelations happened: in 
such places where the wind suddenly gathered all around, 
enclosing, until the breath of angels swirled us up like a 
willy willy. | became a bit frightened. ‘Come on’ | grabbed 
her hand, to reassure myself of Traze’s corporeality. 

But Traze, instead of responding to my commanding tone, 
tumbled backwards into the grass and lifted her skirt up to 
her middle. | was transfixed. Apart from apple-green cloth 
crushed by brown arms against a white tummy, this angel 
was naked. 

| knew | should have turned away or covered my eyes. | 
could feel Ruth’s eyes burning into the back of my head, but 
| could not help myself. | stared at the junction of Traze’s 
legs which were as pale, here, as her knees were dark. | 
think my eyes went out of focus because | could just make 
out a golden-brown fuzziness in the shape of a seed pod, 
like a Currajong boat or the outer casing of an almond. Like 
all seed pods this one had a furrow from top to bottom. 
Inside the cleft: a glimpse of glistening pink. And that was 
all | had time to see because Traze suddenly snapped her 
knees shut, like doors closing, and sat up and spread her 
Skirt, like a fan, over her legs. She looked directly at me and 
giggled — an incontrovertibly human sound. 

My face was burning; | felt a mixture of gratification and 
guilt. The explorer inside me warred with a budding moralist. 
It seemed as if the Lion was grinning encouragingly on my 
left side while Ruth scowled with disapproval on my right. 
More than this: where was the rumbling voice of God’s 
legendary outrage? By now, surely, we should both be 


fleeing from the Garden, our heads bowed, fig leaves 
covering our nakedness. Instead, Traze was plucking grass 
stalks out of her hair and chattering at me, utterly 
composed. Then | was assailed by a terrible thought: was | to 
carry this guilt alone? Clearly Therese was oblivious to our 
sin for the simple reason that she hadn’t seen mine! 

Hastily | unbuttoned my shorts, pulled out my willie so 
Traze could get a proper look. She stopped chattering for a 
moment, leaned forward, her head tilted doubtfully to one 
side. | frantically rubbed my little eel, to show off its one 
trick: peeping out and standing up like a jack-in-the-box. 
But Traze had lost interest; she was hunting for her shirt in 
the grass. | quickly buttoned-up and went looking for my 
own shirt. 

When | approached the house there was no sign of 
Therese. | was suddenly very glad that she couldn’t 
articulate to the extent of being able to give details of what 
had happened in the orchard, if anybody were to ask. | 
thought of going to say goodbye to Tom, but Mrs O'Reilly, 
her face red with the effort of chopping wood, was between 
me and the sheds. She lowered the axe and waved to me. | 
waved back, then ran towards my bike. 

Pedalling fast along the sandy road, | knew | still loved 
Traze O’Reilly — | wasn’t fickle — but not in the old way. The 
angel had spoken and it was a language | knew, after all. 
Though | had not known | knew it, until this day. The pastor’s 
texts, hitherto meaningless, now whirred with purpose, like 
my bicycle wheels. / heard Thy voice in the garden and | was 
afraid because | was naked, and | hid myself And then God 
says: Who told thee that thou wast naked? Who, indeed? 
Ruth? Kate O’Reilly? My mother Beatrice? 

My toes were hitting gravel; stones flew. How could | go 
back there, how could we play chasey again, flattening the 
grass with our bodies, laughing into the overhanging 
branches of trees shot with sunbeams? The innocence of 


Slippery-bellied snakes had gone. Now the snake must hide 
in the grass, or be killed. 

| began to see how a story could be true in more ways 
than one. Like the parables Jesus had told. ‘The truth made 
plain!’ the pastor used to shout. But was it plain? Not to me. 
It had become more complicated through its revelation; 
turned inside out and upside down, like things in dreams. 
Shame, for instance. Now that | was experiencing it, | had to 
admit | couldn’t understand it at all, | couldn’t have made it 
plain to anyone, why | was in such a state. | only knew that it 
felt like a burning hot stone inside my head. Where had it 
come from, this meteorite? 

And then there was the conundrum of Therese, who — 
unlike Eve — had somehow emerged blameless, as innocent 
as ever. This quality could no longer be attributed to angel 
status — that was one mystery solved, at least. Traze was as 
human as me. And yet it was as if nothing could harm her. 


| did go back, of course. Tom’s friendship was far too 
important to me. Anyway, my shame subsided after a few 
days of fear that | might talk in my sleep and arouse Ruth to 
a frenzy of interrogation. Tom and Traze and | probably even 
played Snake Chasey again — although without variations, 
I’m sure. 

But my interest in the problem of nakedness and the 
mysterious source of its concomitant shame, continued for 
some time. There are 2 diary entries which suggest an 
Ongoing preoccupation. The first one was written 2 days 
after my 10th birthday. 


January 15 1954 
For my birthday Tom and Traze and Len came over and we had a boiled fruit 
cake and pumkin and raison pie, cherrys bottled and cream, better than 
Christmas, | told Ruth and she was pleased. Then Jack drove us out to the 
river and afterwards back to O’Reillys where Pat was drunk and shouting at 
the pigs who had got out. 

A terribal thing said Jack. Promiss me you wont ever touch hard drink. | 
said | promiss. Next day | went over there and Tom and | made a cubby of 


parm branches and Tom told Traze not to come in, it is ours alone. 

| had a dream last night of Tom and me in the cubby, | can’t remember 
much. It was in the Garden of Eden, thats how it seamed also we were 
naked, it was good and there was no stupid tree and no forbiddan fruit. So 
the whole world story was diffarent. Nobody got shamed. 

This was just a dream. 


I’m sure | underlined that in case Ruth discovered it and 
accused me of blasphemy. 

| daresay Ruth was much the same, in these matters, as 
other women of her era, upbringing and education. Maybe 
the events which occurred later, in my 11th summer, are 
now colouring all my pictures of her, but it seems to me that 
Ruth’s horror of nudity was always present. I’m childishly 
calling it a ‘horror of nudity’; doubtless it was more complex 
than that. (I’ve sometimes wondered about what sort of sex 
Ruth and Jack indulged in, if at all. | never saw them 
embrace or kiss; never heard any interesting sounds from 
the other side of the thin wall.) All | know is that, even 
before | reached puberty, Ruth regarded bath times as a 
militaristic exercise which she would oversee like a sergeant 
major. An expression of distaste, often quickly followed by a 
smirk of amusement, would cross her face when | took off my 
clothes. Perhaps this was simply due to Ruth feeling 
uncertain; after all, she’d had no children of her own. But in 
my ignorance | could only assume that, to Ruth, naked 
humans (not just me, surely?) were either ugly or a joke. | 
was actually glad when the day came when my nudity was 
considered enough of an affront to warrant privacy. 


July 30 A BAD wiNTER 

How can | help it? 

It wasn’t my fault that Jack’s neck got burnt with soup but she will make me 
feel shamed if she can. 


Bath-times in winter were awful. The bathroom was at 
one end of the back verandah, roughly closed in. The door 
was a piece of canvas which lifted when the wind blew in. 


Huntsman spiders came in, too, to escape the rain. The tub 
had to be filled from great pots of water from the dam, 
heated on the stove, and the result was never warm enough 
to stop you shivering. (It wasn’t until 1960 that we got a hot- 
water-system piped through the wood stove and a proper 
bath installed.) 

On one particular night, Ruth — after filling the tub — 
suddenly decided to leave me to myself. lust as my aunt 
had done, years before, after Beatrice became sick.) She 
plonked a towel on the chair, dropped the scrubbing brush 
and soap into the tub, said, ‘Five minutes, Fred’ and scuttled 
back to her kitchen. 

| couldn’t help wondering if my sleight of hand with the 
flannel had been insufficient, on previous occasions, to cover 
the ‘mushroom effect’. Had she seen? Was it a sign of some 
unmentionable depravity? Surely, no! Jack had often seen 
me in the tub. He behaved exactly the same whether | was 
naked or clothed. One night ‘it’ had appeared above the 
pale brown water, while Jack was talking to me. He had 
merely smiled. 

Jack came into the bathroom on this evening, as usual, to 
wash for tea. Ruth had left half a pot of hot water for him. As 
he was drying his hands he said, ‘Want me to wash your 
back, old chap?’ 

Before | could answer, Ruth shouted from the kitchen, ‘Is 
that boy still in the bath? Tea will be on the table in two 
minutes!’ Jack held the towel out for me; | stood up, 
shivering. He wrapped the towel around me, began to dry 
my back. Ruth appeared, holding back the canvas sheet. ‘He 
can do it himself, Jack. | bet Tom O’Reilly doesn’t have 
anyone dry his back. What a baby! Your soup’s out, Jack. 
Come on.’ 

Jack gave me a sympathetic grin then followed Ruth, 
obediently. Ruth swished the curtain in a manner which told 
me she was angry. | was angry too. With Ruth, for 
interrupting a rare moment of physical contact between me 


and Jack, and angry with my father for just following Ruth 
out like a calf trotting after its mother. | deliberately took a 
long time drying myself and getting into my pyjamas. Sure 
enough, Ruth was furious by the time | got to the table. 

As she stood up to get my soup bowl from the brick on 
the stove, her chair fell over. It seemed to me that she 
knocked it backwards, purposefully. Jack bent to retrieve the 
chair, and was straightening up just as Ruth turned around 
with the bowl of hot soup in her hands. | knew what was 
going to happen; | saw it twice: the first time in my mind, 
faster than thought, and the second time in fact: Ruth 
bumping into Jack and the hot liquid splashing over the 
back of his neck. Ruth gave a short sharp scream; the bowl 
flew out of her hands and smashed on the floor. Jack didn’t 
make a sound; he just grabbed the wet dishcloth and 
Slapped it on the back of his neck. | sat there like a stunned 
rabbit, unable to move. Jack broke the silence: ‘I’m okay. It 
wasn’t that hot. Felt hot at first. Just a reflex action!’ He 
grinned reassuringly at me. He began to mop up the floor 
with the cloth. Ruth took the stew pot carefully from the 
stove. ‘There’s no more soup. This will have to do you. All of 
that happened because you were late for tea. Baths are 
meant for getting clean. Not for playing, 

So she knew. My cheeks burned. Double shame, because 
it was my fault that Jack got burned. It’s funny — that meal 
is one of the very few | remember precisely; | can see the 
lumps of potato and carrot in their pale gravy, can feel the 
dryness of the spuds as | attempted to force each spoonful 
down my throat, determined to finish the lot, to make 
amends. 

The following summer | made a new friend, a man who 
was as strange to me, at first, as the stumpy-tailed lizards 
had once been. In 5 years | had become as parochial and 
insular as the country folk around me; for the first 10 
minutes after meeting Mr Janaczek | thought he had a funny 
voice and a funny name. But being a child | quickly adjusted 


to these oddities. It was his music and his history which 
really set him apart, made him excitingly different to 
everyone | knew. 

Josef was a refugee from Czechoslovakia, having come to 
Australia when he was 17, just before the war. He was very 
proud of the way he had avoided being drafted into Hitler’s 
youth army: he had faked deafness, a ruse he’d developed 
during his childhood in an orphanage, to avoid people who 
annoyed him. Even as a man he had a great fear of people. 

I’m way ahead of myself. | don’t want to start the Josef 
story tonight. | need a long walk; my shoulders are stiff, my 
eyes gritty. The rain has ceased but the sky is still grey so | 
hope we get more showers tonight. 


Wednesday 10.00 pm 


Jonno has just rung from home — he and Cloud left the 
hospital this afternoon. The child has been a bit irritable 
tonight ‘with tain in his tug’. Until the stitches are out and 
the swelling gone down he won’t get any speech 
improvement. | gave him aspirin mixture and he’s sleeping 
now.’ 

‘| don’t suppose you have had much sleep, the past 
couple of nights.’ 

‘Not much. Tonight will be better, back in my own bed. 
I’ve got Cloud sleeping there now, we’re needing each other 
rather a lot. It will be nice crawling in beside him.’ 

| knew exactly what he meant; a rush of sweet jealousy, 
nothing malignant, came over me. ‘If there is anything | can 
do, in the next few days, or weeks, to help out 

‘Thanks, Freddie, | know. It’s great having you within call, 
and | will, if things get too much.’ 

‘Promise?’ 

‘Promise!’ 

| was putting two empty whisky bottles in the bin just 
after Jonno’s phone call when | heard a plaintive miaow from 
the darkness below me. Then up the stairs came Carpet Cat, 
blinking her eyes in the light from the laundry. ‘Hullo,’ | said 
calmly. ‘So you’re back.’ She rubbed herself briefly against 
my legs then darted through the open back door. The kittens 
are sucking noisily now. They exhibited no great fuss over 
mother’s return; squirmed and protested as usual, as she 
rolled them this way and that with her tongue, giving them 
the wash of their life to make up for my inadequacies in that 
department. Maybe their little kitten hearts did beat faster 
with pleasure to feel that tongue, to get their mouths around 
a nipple again. Like me, they don’t say much about these 
things. My cool greeting in no way reflected the joy | felt to 
see that cat springing up the stairs. Tonight, at least, | hold 


no hard feelings against her for 3 days of desertion, no 
matter what she’s been up to. 

There’s no reason now, why Cloud shouldn’t have his 
kitten, soon as Jonno can pick it up. God | wish | could be 
there tonight, doing something, anything for them; drying 
Jonno’s hair after his shower, seeing them both to bed. Don’t 
get up early, I’ll bring you breakfast, something soft for the 
Cloud, of course. Ice-cream for breakfast? He would love 
that. Hot tea and melted toast for Jonno. A new day fresh 
after the rain, maybe Jonathan painting in the afternoon 
while Cloud and | play in the garden with the animals. Then 
I'd cook something nice for tea... 

Such stuff as dreams are made on. From the stuffing, the 
inside story, to the dream; not the other way round. We 
dream only of what we already know. 

It has just begun to rain again, heavily. The wind is 
coming from the south, | can hear the Venetian blind in the 
kitchen, rattling. | will close the windows and have an early 
night. Perchance to dream. 


Josef 


The summer | turned 11 is the time | remember most clearly. 
Although the contents of the blue-lined exercise book — 
sweeping summaries of main events dotted with peculiar 
peripheral data and lists of everything under the sun — are 
of great help with forgotten details, they would be 
meaningless if my memory couldn’t place them in pictures 
of whole days following upon each other. 

| still occasionally dream about the heaps of limp feathery 
Sparrow bodies suspended in net hammocks under the limbs 
of peach and plum trees. Sometimes Old Sue’s funeral pyre 
still burns for half the night; from the first white-hot 
explosion to the last red coals, | see it changing, smell the 
roasting horseflesh. And through all this heat and death 
there are the overlapping unending sounds of Josef 
Janaczek’s piano; from the simplest canon — Three Blind 
Mice — to the most intricate fugues which melted in the 
lemon-scented afternoons as | lay with eyes closed on Josef’s 
bed under the low stifling ceiling of the bungalow. 

| met Josef on the first Sabbath after Christmas, 1954. The 
local SDA church had disbanded because 2 families had left 
the district, leaving only Mr and Mrs Moulton (with the 
moustache) and us, and this new family, the Caseys, who 
had been converted during a recent evangelical mission. 

The Casey family interested me; when they suggested 
that we spend Sabbaths at their place in Halls Gap, | 
displayed — to Ruth’s surprise — a wee bit of enthusiasm; 
enough to make Ruth squash her own vague unease about 
the proposal and agree that it was certainly a better idea 
than driving all the way to Ballarat. 

The Caseys’ house was actually a terribly old two-storey 
place fast falling into a ruin, but to me it was an exotic 
mansion, room after huge room filled with grand-looking 
furniture and brilliantly patterned carpets, and whole walls 


lined with overflowing bookshelves or paintings of flowers. 
Mr Casey was a botanist. Veronica (almost 17) showed me 
over the whole place on my first afternoon there; including 
the study where her father looked at plants under a 
microscope and made diagrams of the various parts of 
flowers and wrote scientific papers. He was apparently quite 
famous in botany realms for discovering a new species of 
moss in the Grampians. 

Elena, the eldest daughter, was an illustrator. From her 
father’s sketches she would do the final perfect drawings for 
his books. Veronica’s skill was in music; she could play the 
piano and the organ, and was practising hard to win a 
scholarship to the Conservatorium of Music in Melbourne. 
Her playing made our Sabbath worships almost enjoyable. 
These were held in the big sitting-room which opened onto a 
wide shady verandah. During the rather boisterous hymn- 
singing — with Vronnie playing at a gallop compared with 
the cat-faced organist — | could look out over a wild and 
beautiful garden, full of rhododendron shrubs and tall 
feathery tree-ferns with orchids growing from their mossy 
stems. After the closing prayer, the adults would go out to 
the verandah to have afternoon tea (camomile, rosehip or 
peppermint) and Vronnie and | would go to the library, 
where I'd return my borrowed books and choose new ones 
for the week ahead. During that summer | read bits of, or 
looked at the _ illustrations in, books on_- geology, 
paleontology, astronomy, botany and meteorology. These 
strange new names were like poetry to me. | didn’t 
understand 95% of it but | felt excited and happy every time 
| opened the cover of one of those marvellous tomes. | had 
also set myself the task of reading the bible, one chapter a 
night. (No wonder | have recorded 7 bad headaches for 
January.) The point to all this ‘getting of wisdom’ was to get 
to the bottom of the enigma of God’s apparent 
heartlessness. No blind faith for Frederick J] M. There might 
be things in the bible which people were keeping from me. | 


think | had only reached the second chapter of Exodus when 
| received Lorraine’s dictionary for my 11th birthday and 
decided that the acquisition of concrete definitions could be 
achieved faster and easier than spiritual enlightenment. 

After choosing new books Vronnie and | would go into the 
garden to have our afternoon-tea under the shade of the 
flowering shrubs. | loved the moist musty scent of the 
overgrown garden. And it was here, on a close sultry hot 
afternoon, that | heard the music which made my insides 
twist with such exquisite pain that it must have shown on 
my face, because Vronnie asked me, straight out, if | wanted 
to go to the lavatory. 

| wasn’t so much offended as amazed: couldn’t she hear 
it, too? The cool cascading notes, as if there was a waterfall 
hidden deep in the garden — arches of overlapping water, 
catching up with each other, faster and brighter, like 
separate strands of a rainbow all merging into one glittering 
brilliance. 

‘Where’s that music coming from?’ 

‘Oh that’s Yo, my piano teacher. He lives in our bungalow 
but he keeps to himself when he’s not actually giving 
lessons. Do you like music, Fred?’ 

She was smiling at me, her head tilted so that one long 
black plait fell almost to the grass as she sat hugging her 
knees. It is the only total picture | have of her; in all other 
memories she is just a voice, or a pair of long pale hands 
passing books to me. My answer to her question made her 
laugh. 

‘It’s not just music | like — it’s that music.’ 

Vronnie lifted her chin and gave a brief delighted chortle, 
like a kookaburra. Then she got up and reached for my hand. 

‘Come on, then. We'll risk the wrath of Josef Janaczek. But 
don’t be surprised if he seems grumpy and rude. He’s not 
really. Once he knows you like his playing he’ll let you stay. 
As long as you’re quiet and don’t interrupt him.’ 


And before | had time to get nervous or excited, we were 
on the other side of the thryptomene hedge and on the 
doorstep of a small brown weatherboard bungalow with 
white curtains, which looked like sheets, drawn across inside 
the windows. The music had ceased as we came through the 
hedge. Before it could start again Vronnie called out, ‘Yo? 
Can | disturb you for a minute?’ 

A deep gruff voice with a funny accent called back, 
‘Come in, Fron. Already you haf disturbed me but it is no 
WOITy.’ 

My first thought on seeing this man with the peculiar 
name and voice was: He’s old. He was sitting hunched over 
his piano; he didn’t get up but turned to look at us over his 
shoulder. He had a smaller beard than Jack, of a deep red 
colour, plus a drooping moustache that almost covered his 
top lip. A thick mane of curly hair reached his shoulders in a 
crumpled mass, as if he never combed it. | couldn’t tell if he 
was frowning or smiling at me as | half hid behind Vronnie. 

‘Brought someone to meet you, Yo. His name is Fred. He 
loves your music. Can he stay for awhile and listen? You 
might have another pupil!’ She pushed me in front of her. 

The man gestured towards a chair near the piano. | sat 
down, beginning to feel nervous now. Vronnie said she 
would tell my mother where | was, then she left us. 

Mr Janaczek rested his hands on the piano keys as if 
about to start playing again, then he put his hands on his 
lap and stared at me. | tried to look back steadily, but it 
wasn’t easy. The man’s blue eyes had an intense gleam in 
them, like a bird’s, and just as difficult to fathom. Was he 
angry at being interrupted? | saw, now, that he wasn’t old at 
all — at least no older than Jack. It was his stooped 
shoulders which had confused me. Suddenly the skin around 
his eyes crinkled and | knew he was smiling. | smiled back. 

‘So your name is Fred. And is that short for Frederick, or is 
it Alfred? Or perhaps Manfred?’ 

‘Frederick.’ 


‘Ah! Frederick. Well now. Would you like to hear some 
music by your namesake?’ 

| didn’t Know what he meant but | nodded earnestly. He 
started to play, and | knew immediately it wasn’t the same 
music l’d heard from the garden but it was very nice, and it 
was exciting to watch the man’s fingers moving so fast over 
the keys that they blurred, like the legs of a running rabbit. | 
was so full of admiration | forgot to say anything when it was 
over. Mr Janaczek gave a deep chuckle. 

‘| see you like fery much the music. This was by Frederick 
Chopin. Will you remember that name?’ 

| nodded, saying it over and over to myself in my head: 
Showpan, Showpan, Frederick Showpan . . . No, | would 
never forget. | was longing to ask him to play what he was 
playing before, but didn’t dare. He played some more 
Showpan and then Vronnie was outside, calling me. Ruth 
and Jack were ready to leave; | had to go. 

‘Maybe you will come again and hear the music?’ asked 
Mr Janaczek as | got up. 

‘Yes please,’ | said quickly and, before opening the door, 
remembered my manners. ‘Thank you very much Mr Yan — 
Yancheck.’ 

‘You will call me Josef, yes? You can say that?’ 

‘Yes. Yosef.’ 

‘Goodbye then, Frederick. | see you the next time.’ 

All the way home in the truck | said to myself: Yosef, 
Yosef, Yosef... It would be terribly rude to forget how to say 
his name. 

Ruth insisted on meeting this man who lived in the 
bungalow, or else | couldn’t go there again. So the next 
week, feeling angry with Ruth for what | saw as an invasion 
of privacy and a lack of trust, | asked Josef if he would mind 
meeting my parents. Josef was very polite and came outside 
to shake hands with Ruth and Jack, but | could tell he was ill 
at ease. Ruth wanted to chat, standing there in the hot sun; 
but Jack, sensing the other man’s discomfort, drew Ruth 


away, thanking Josef for giving me ‘an introduction to good 
music’. ack could be surprisingly formal when the occasion 
demanded. His few letters to me had the same tone.) | was 
immensely relieved when they’d gone. | was afraid Ruth 
would start talking about the ‘piano lessons’ — my excuse 
for what | hoped would become weekly visits to the 
bungalow. How could | explain to Ruth my obsession with a 
sound which went back to the arches and the organ in God’s 
Great Church on Richmond Hill? She would think | was still a 
pagan, despite 5 years of solid Protestant Literalism. 

On my second afternoon with Josef | went quickly to my 
chair beside the piano and waited impatiently while Josef 
rolled and smoked a cigarette. (Thank God Ruth didn’t know 
he smoked!) 

‘Well now,’ Josef said at last, ‘today we will haf | think, 
Mozart.’ (Moatsart, Moatsart, Moatsart, | said to myself.) 

Josef looked at me, his eyes twinkling. ‘How old are you, 
Frederick?’ 

‘I'll be eleven in exactly one week.’ 

‘You really will?’ He looked me all over, his moustache 
twitching so | knew he was smiling. ‘Well this music was 
written by the little Mozart when he was three years younger 
than you are now.’ 

Just before | left Josef that afternoon, | gathered all my 
courage and asked if he would play for me, next week, the 
music l’d heard from the garden. | didn’t know how to 
describe it so called it ‘the church music’. 

Josef seemed amused. ‘I think you mean Mr J S Bach.’ And 
he played a few notes. 

‘Yes!’ | almost shouted. ‘That’s it.’ 

‘And why is this called the church music, will you tell 
me?’ 

‘Because that’s where | first heard it, | think.’ | didn’t 
really care now, if it was the same music I'd first heard. | just 
wanted Josef to play the same piece I’d heard a week ago. 
But Josef rolled another smoke and asked me to tell him all 


about the church music. So | told him about the church of St 
Ignatius and the two rows of tremendous columns, and the 
huge organ with pipes reaching to the roof. | was breathless 
and a bit embarrassed when | stopped. But Josef didn’t seem 
to notice my state. He had his eyes closed. After a few 
moments he whispered, ‘Ah yes. In my town, too, where | 
was a boy, we had a beautiful church and an organ as this 
one you describe. Ah, it was a sound of angels. Yes, you haf 
made these memories come back in many _ pictures, 
Frederick. You must go now but next week | will play for you 
the music of Mr Johann Sebastian Bach.’ 

Bark, Bark, Yohan Something Bark ...1 said all the way 
home in the truck. (In the weeks to come | saw this name 
and all the others he told me, on music sheets. | carefully 
copied out the correct spelling beside the words already 
written in my diary but never erased the old spelling. To be 
able to pronounce them as close as possible to Josef’s 
pronunciation was very important to me. Under Bach | have 
written: Barrgh, Barrch, Bargch.) 

The week leading up to my birthday is memorable not 
only because of my anticipation of the next Sabbath 
afternoon with Josef; it was also the week of the sparrow 
debacle, and Old Sue’s death. For the past month the 
Sparrows had been building up to plague proportions. The 
palms along the main track to the gate were alive, evenings 
and mornings, with a seething twittering invasion, heard but 
not seen. The only visible evidence of the noisy hordes was 
the thick white layer of bird shit under each tree. When the 
stone-fruit was just getting the first tinge of colour, the 
Sparrows migrated en masse to the orchard on the other side 
of the house. 

Ruth was frantic. Every evening she and | would wave 
mops and brooms, yelling like wild Indians as we ran up and 
down the row of peaches, plums and ’cots. (Two of each tree, 
like Noah’s animals.) Normally these old trees were so laden, 
Ruth didn’t mind the birds getting a fair share; we couldn’t 


bottle and jam and eat all of it. But this summer the fruit 
was Sparse and the birds were too many — it looked as if we 
were going to get nothing. Then Ruth came up with a plan: 
just as she protected her vegie garden from possums by 
making wire-netting cages for whole rows of corn or 
tomatoes — why not wrap up individual branches in 
mosquito-nets? We all got to work. It took us 3 days; we 
finished just after sundown on Wednesday of that week 
before my birthday. It was an extraordinary sight, as if giant 
spiders had put up huge messy green webs in every tree. We 
left the top-most branches open for the birds; it seemed like 
a fair share. 

But the birds obviously thought otherwise. On Thursday 
evening, just before tea, | remembered the nets and ran to 
see if things were going according to plan. Jack was there 
before me, standing with hands on hips and head tilted 
back, looking up into the first tree. When he heard me 
running towards him, he swung around and shouted, ‘No, 
no! Go back to the house, son! You hear me? Do as | Say, 
now!’ 

| heard him all right, but | came on until | was standing 
beside him, looking up to see the nets straining under the 
weight of an_ incalculable number — __ hundreds, 
thousands? — of dead sparrows. This was bad enough, but it 
was the sight of the birds still flying drunkenly around inside 
the trap, beating themselves into exhaustion against the net 
and branch and each other as they searched for escape, 
which caused a terrible rage inside me. | hardly knew what | 
was doing as | got a stick and tried to tear down one of the 
nets in which birds were still alive. Jack wrenched the stick 
from me, picked me up as if | was a sack of spuds and 
carried me towards the house. | fought with him all the way, 
grunting and kicking. When he deposited me on the back 
porch | grabbed his clothes and hung on, shouting at him 
through hysterical tears, ‘You’ve got to let them out! You 
promise? You’ve got to! You’ve got to!’ 


Ruth came and prised my fists open so Jack was free. ‘It’s 
nature, Fred,’ she said sternly. ‘The birds were silly enough to 
get in but not smart enough to get out. There’s nothing we 
can do about it but accept it.’ 

But | couldn’t do that. Before Jack went back to the 
orchard he ordered me to go inside and stay there. He had 
never spoken so harshly to me before. | ran to my room and 
slammed the door and felt a new emotion as | sobbed and 
kicked on my bed: | hated both of them. They were 
murderers! The birds might be stupid, dashing themselves 
helplessly to death instead of calmly looking for a way out, 
but that was no reason to stand back and watch it happen. 
And all because of bottled cots and plum jam. It didn’t make 
sense. 

| refused to come out for tea. That was okay, said Ruth, 
calmly, through the door. | could stay there as long as | liked. 
But later, Jack knocked and | grumpily called out: come in. 
Jack sat beside me on the bed and said he’d emptied out all 
the nets, let free the birds that were still alive, and retied the 
nets more securely so there was little chance of any birds 
getting in, now. ‘I didn’t know it would happen, old chap. 
Silly damn birds. With all that fruit easy for them to get at. 
But there you go. Grass is always greener over the fence.’ 

‘How many died?’ 

‘A lot, I’d say. Like Ru said, it’s nature. Not easy, eh, the 
farm life.’ He stroked my hair. | wasn’t ready to be mollified, | 
felt as if Jack owed me some sort of apology for carrying me 
off, not letting me stay to help free the birds. Yet it was very 
nice, having him so close to me. Then, as if he’d read my 
mind, Jack said, ‘I’m sorry about earlier. | was a bit upset. Not 
about the birds. | found Old Sue dead, just before, you see? 
So | wasn’t in the mood for feeling sorry for any bloomin’ 
Sparrows.’ 

‘Old Sue dead? No!’ 

‘Afraid so, lad. Just down. Where she used to wait for her 
feed. Old age. Knew it was coming, didn’t we. But it still 


Shakes you up a bit.’ 

| started crying all over again, partly out of genuine 
sorrow for Jack and partly because it seemed like a good way 
to keep him beside me, roughly but tenderly stroking my 
head. After a few moments though, Jack gave my shoulders 
a little shake and said, ‘Come on now. Too much crying 
doesn’t help anybody.’ 

The following afternoon we all carted dry wood from the 
bush, and piled a huge stack around Old Sue. I’d seen a few 
dead goats, countless dead chooks, but none of that was the 
Same as seeing Old Sue lying on her side, her stomach 
blown up as if she was pregnant, the flies buzzing black 
around her nose and all over the yellow shit which had come 
out under her tail. She was a creamy white draught horse 
and her tail, when she was alive, had reached almost to the 
ground, in straight shining strands like silver straw. It 
distressed me to see flies at both ends of her, her tail all 
dirtied with her own mess. | asked Jack if we could put sacks 
over her, before the wood. ‘Not sacks, old chap. Need them 
too much to burn. What about grass, eh?’ He seemed really 
happy to help me pull armfuls of long dry grass, as if he’d 
wanted to do something like that for Old Sue but wouldn’t 
let himself get sentimental. Before we went off with the 
truck, for timber, | ran back to the house and got a few of 
Ruth’s huge dahlias, their heads so heavy they hung on 
their stalks, and went back and placed them on top of the 
grass covering Old Sue’s head. Ruth never said a word. Jack 
smiled. It’s going to be a proper funeral, | said to myself, 
because if Old Sue hasn’t got a soul then none of us have. 

Just before sunset Jack poured about a quart of petrol 
over the timber, then stood back and chucked a burning 
stick onto the funeral pyre. Whoosh boom! With the 
explosion and the sudden tower of flame my spirits revived. 
We all stood silently, at a distance, watching. Then the sun 
went down and Ruth bowed her head in prayer; it was 
Sabbath. Ruth went back to the house to prepare tea but 


Jack and | stayed on, guarding the fire. He had cleared the 
ground all around the bonfire but we still had to watch for 
sparks. The grass in the paddocks was bone dry, silvery 
white in the pale sunset; | imagined a fire roaring all the way 
to Mt William, the whole range going up like the end of the 
world. | walked round and round with Jack, checking 
carefully. Jack had a wet sack in his hand to beat out any 
Sparks that might catch in the grass. (None did — to my 
Slight disappointment perhaps.) At one stage, when it was 
almost dark, and the mountains deep blue against the 
Slightly lighter sky, Jack gave me the sack and said he’d be 
back in a minute. | felt awefully important standing there 
alone with Sue’s funeral fire. The fate of the entire mountain 
range was, for about three minutes, my sole responsibility. 
Then Jack came back with two bulging sacks, went up to the 
fire — which had settled down to a steady but still frightfully 
hot blaze — and tossed the contents of the bags into the 
flames. It was the sparrows. The feathers crackled and 
hissed like water and fat in a frying pan. 

Because we couldn’t leave the fire, Ruth brought 
Sandwiches and cold apple-pie and orange juice out to us. 
We sat on a log to eat, while Ruth stood guard with the sack. 
It was totally dark by now; no moon. The mountains had 
vanished. All we could see was the brilliant red glow of the 
fire, blackened logs changing position as they crumbled into 
white ash and dropped into the heart of the fire. | had been 
worried about the possibility of seeing burning flesh and 
bones sticking out of the flames. But Jack kept adding wood 
whenever the fire got low. While | was eating my sandwiches 
| was sure | could smell burning meat. | hadn’t eaten meat or 
smelt it cooking for 5 years; this smell reminded me of roasts 
cooking in the oven in the Richmond house. But | ate my 
sandwiches hungrily. The odour of roasting horse-flesh was 
like some kind of sacrament, not to be refused. 

| must have fallen asleep against the log because | 
opened my eyes to see Jack pouring buckets of water over 


the last red coals. The steam rose and hissed, a blanket of 
smoke made me hide my face in my arms. Then Jack raked 
the fire into a small pile and shovelled dirt on top of it. The 
last thing | remember is Jack going round and round, 
scooping up earth with the shovel, until | could no longer 
see him because the fire had all gone out. Old Sue was no 
more than a pile of dirt. | clonked out again while thinking 
about Old Sue’s soul which had gone away in the flames, 
never again to be one solid shape. 

Next morning, late, Ruth brought me a cup of rosehip tea 
while I was still in bed, something she’d never done before. 

‘We let the birthday boy sleep in, for a treat. Anyway it 
was after midnight when Jack lugged you in last night. He 
reckoned he could have easier woke the dead than you, 
when it was time to come in. Are you too tired to go to the 
Caseys’ today?’ ‘No!’ | threw back the bedding and swung 
my legs to the floor to show | was wide awake. Nothing could 
stop me going to the Caseys’ place today. 

Ruth laughed. ‘I think you’re sweet on Veronica! Is that it? 
Is Vronnie your sweetheart?’ 

| was too nonplussed to answer her. Still in my pyjamas | 
went out to the kitchen and found 3 presents wrapped in 
bright paper on the table. | opened them eagerly; from Aunt 
Lorraine — a fat heavy dictionary, bound immaculately in 
‘serious’ dark green cloth with The Oxford English Dictionary 
engraved in gold on the front and the spine; from Ruth there 
was a new Shirt, pale blue, with stiff collar and cuffs; and to 
match the shirt, from Jack, my first tie — a deep rich blue 
with narrow gold stripes running through it at an angle. It 
was dazzlingly smart. With much pride | got dressed that 
day for our trip into Hall’s Gap. | wished | had long pants to 
go with my new things; my shorts, though good quality and 
perfectly pressed by Ruth, just didn’t feel right with the tie. 

When Josef opened his door to my timid but eager knock, 
he stood stock-still for a moment, staring down at me. Then 
he chuckled and stood aside for me to come in. | went 


straight to my seat. Josef didn’t sit down, though. He stood 
near me, reached down and brushed my collar as if 
removing a speck of dust, and said, ‘You look fery handsome 
today, Frederick. Is this your birthday gift, this luffly new 
tie?’ 

| nodded, blushing with pleasure because he’d noticed. 

‘Well now, as you are today exactly elefen years old, we 
haf to make a celebration, do you not agree?’ He went to the 
kitchen end of his bungalow and whisked away a tea-towel 
which had been covering some plates on the small table. 
‘Come and see what | haf for you, see if you like my party!’ 

| went obediently to the table, sat down in the chair 
opposite Josef, and saw a plate covered with different kinds 
of cakes, the sort Ruth never allowed me to eat because they 
were from the bakery, ‘all sugar’. As well as the cakes there 
was a pile of thick, white bread sandwiches with what looked 
like slices of Sausage and cucumber falling out of them, and 
two tall glasses waiting to be filled with shop-lemonade from 
the bottle in the centre of the table. Josef was watching my 
face for my reaction. didn’t feel a scrap hungry but such 
kindness couldn’t be refused. | smiled, trying hard to look 
very delighted. Josef laughed happily. ‘This white bread, you 
know, | bought especially because | think you not like the 
bread | eat.’ And he pointed to a loaf on the sideboard that 
was as black as Ruth’s compost heap. ‘Oh, | nearly forget! 
The ice.’ Josef went to the ice-chest and brought out a huge 
chunk of ice which he wrapped in a tea-towel and proceeded 
to smash with a hammer. 

| was beginning to feel depressed. We only had an hour at 
the most, before Ruth would send Vronnie to sing out for me. 
The best thing to do, | decided, was to start eating, fast. | 
explained to Josef that | had had lunch just before leaving 
home, so | would rather have a cake than a sandwich. ‘Yes, 
yes, whatever you like. What you can’t eat now you can take 
with you home.’ He dropped chunks of ice into the glasses 
and poured lemonade in on top. With the help of the drink | 


managed to get 2 of the sweet sticky cakes down. Josef ate 
Sandwiches, even though they weren't the bread he liked, so 
| felt that he was being noble, too, in some way. He ate even 
more noisily than Jack, washing each mouthful down with 
lemonade, as | was doing. When we’d finished our drinks he 
filled both glasses again and clinked the side of his glass 
against mine. ‘Good health and happiness to Frederick today 
and always to come!’ 

Just when | was deciding that | must not be disappointed 
at the way today had turned out (that | liked Josef for 
wanting to give me a celebration), he suddenly jumped up, 
took my glass from my hand and plonked it on the table with 
his, and almost pushed me in front of him towards the piano. 
He pulled my chair closer to his and as we sat down he 
rubbed his hands together and said, ‘All week | haf been 
thinking about my little friend Frederick and the music he 
likes so much to hear, what he calls God’s music. This is fery 
strange because Bach said himself: God makes this music 
and | just write down the notes. There. You did not know 
that, my friend?’ 

| shook my head. Josef tousled my hair and laughed. ‘Well 
| am going to show you how simple really is this music of 
God. The end is complicated but the beginning is simple like 
all things. | am going to show you the canon. It is not for 
gunfire this canon. It is a song you will already know. Tell me, 
Frederick, what is this tune | am playing?’ 

Da da da / da da da (3 falling notes repeated exactly, 
then up a bit higher) da da de-da / da da de-da. 

| giggled. ‘Three blind mice.’ 

‘That is it! Goot. Now you must sing it. Come on — here is 
your note — Three blind — off you go.’ 

| sang, or tried to, in my wavering breathless voice. (My 
stomach felt weighed down with sugar.) | didn’t want to 
offend Josef by not trying, but | thought it was silly. | was 
here to listen to real music, not nursery rhymes. When I'd 
sung it through once, Josef said, ‘All right, that is a practice. 


Now this time you must sing all by yourself while the piano 
and | sing with you, but we will not all start together. You can 
keep going all by yourself and not wait for us to catch up.’ 

‘Three blind mice...’ my thin high voice wobbled. ‘See 
how they run.’ When the piano came in behind me | faltered 
then went bravely on. When | got to ‘They all ran after the 
farmer’s wife’ Josef started singing from the start, in his gruff 
voice, and | almost cracked up. Josef waved one hand 
urgently, to tell me to keep going. After singing it 3 times 
through | had to stop or die laughing. Josef sang to the end 
then clapped his hands. ‘Brafo! We haf canon.’ 

‘It’s a round!’ | gasped. ‘We sing them at school. Row, 
row, row your boat.’ 

‘My word you are quick, Frederick.’ said Josef, dryly. He 
took his packet of tobacco from the top of the piano and 
rolled a cigarette. The smoke lingered in the hot room, but 
the smell was sweet like burning grass, so | didn’t mind. 
Josef put one hand lightly on my head and as he talked, his 
fingers gently slowly stroked my hair. ‘In a moment | will 
play you a fery beautiful canon which is called The Musical 
Offering, and it is my birthday present to you. But | should 
be true and say Mr Bach’s gift. It is only my pleasure to be 
able to play it for Frederick who is today elefen but will not 
be always. This is the mystery, my little friend. The sounds 
are always changing and yet you haf in your mind all the 
notes, all the music, from the beginning. If you haf no 
memory you haf no music, not efer. You make the music in 
your mind out of the fibrations in your ears! So you see, it is 
your gift also to yourself.’ 

As he began to play | said his words over and over to 
myself, but hearing his gruff voice, not mine, like another 
instrument above the piano. | felt elated, anxious about not 
being able to remember, perfectly, all the notes which my 
mind was mysteriously making into music. | wondered if life 
would ever again present me with such a difficult and 
brilliant problem. 


The last notes were still sounding in my head when 
Vronnie called. | came to as from a dream. Before | went, 
Josef wrapped the remainder of our celebration in 2 brown 
paper bags. On the way home Ruth asked me what was in 
my parcels. | had planned my answer while watching Josef 
place each cake carefully in the bag — the best compromise 
| could think of — loyal to Josef’s generosity but saving me 
from a stern lecture and perhaps an enema. 

‘It’s left-overs Mr Janaczek saved for our chooks.’ 

‘That’s nice. | hope you thanked him.’ 


Friday, January 18 Just after midnight 


Drizzling again and muggy, outside. Have been down to the 
Greek club in Bridge Road for tobacco. A weird place. Men sit 
around small plastic-topped tables, drinking coffee, 
smoking. A couple play pool, a third bloke looks on. They 
seem glum; after the first quick glance at the door when | 
came in, all eyes went back to the glass or cards in their 
hands. One group was in such serious conclave around a 
larger table, | wondered what desperate schemes were being 
plotted. Most likely they were discussing women, jobs, the 
brewery strike. One fellow suddenly lifted his shirt to show 
the scar from a recent operation on his hairy stomach. Or 
was it a knife slash of another sort? A couple of chaps 
laughed. 

| felt invisible, leaning against the small counter in a 
corner near the door, waiting for the boss to hunt me up 
some Drum from out the back. Felt as if I’d walked out of the 
Caseys’ bright garden into this gloomy yellow-lit room and 
was still uncertain as to which was the real world. The boss 
came back; no Drum; some other brand — Midland — all he 
had. | bought it because this is what happens in certain 
kinds of dreams: things are almost the same as in waking 
life, with just a few details changed about — a room has 2 
windows instead of one, or the furniture is the same but 
arranged differently. 

| was soaked in rain and sweat when | got home. Today 
will be hot again and humid. Had a shower, hoping | would 
feel tired enough to sleep, but no. | feel like a ghost, and 
ghosts don’t sleep. This isn’t even my room any longer. It 
has increased, considerably, in length. There is an upright 
piano in the centre. At one end: a kitchen sideboard, sink, 
table etc. At the other end: a narrow bed, large chest of 
drawers, old leather armchair. Linking both areas, a long low 
bookshelf against the wall, with a set of Great Composers, 


an atlas of the world, and toppling stacks of sheet music. 
The only pictures are two unframed coloured postcards 
tacked to the wall near the armchair. One shows snow- 
Capped conical mountains and a tiny deep-blue lake. The 
other: a naked boy angel (shown from belly button up); he 
has dark curls, a cheeky-yet-coy smile, and his wings are as 
dark and huge as an eagle’s — not white, as I'd always 
Supposed angels’ wings to be. (| now know that this card 
depicted a detail from Love Conquering by Caravaggio.) The 
windows flanking the door are draped with old sheets, but 
the windows opposite, facing south, are open to a row of 
lemon-scented gums. On the small bare table, covered with 
a grey but clean tea-towel, a plate of... 

Due to the success of the birthday celebration, Josef 
always had “a little something’ ready for me each Saturday 
afternoon — a slice of custard pie or a sticky pink-iced bun. 
And always the lemonade, although Josef now drank coffee 
with his cake. So | put on a bit of weight that summer. Ruth 
was surprised; she couldn’t see any increase in my food 
consumption. Yet by the start of the new term my pants 
wouldn’t button up. ‘Thank goodness you've started to 
grow,’ she said. ‘If not up then at least out. Well it will be 
new pants for high school, and why not? Such an important 
event.’ 

Despite the extra few pounds | was still a runt compared 
with most boys of my age; reasonably strong — thanks to 
the farm work — but with no outward signs of muscle 
development. My body didn’t begin to look like a country 
youth’s until | was 17, the year | stayed on the farm ‘to give 
it a chance’, as Jack said, before deciding about the rest of 
my life. My 11th birthday snapshot shows that the round 
babyish face | had brought to the farm had been exchanged 
for a more squarish shape, but the chin was still soft. (No 
sign of the start of the slight cleft which now makes me look 
deceptively rugged.) My hair — long in front and short at the 
back — is severely parted on the left side, wetted and 


brushed back to disclose an untanned wide forehead and 
Straight brows (darker than the hair) above deeply set, 
intensely unsmiling eyes; not a glimmer of amusement 
there, despite the lopsided obligatory smile of the lips. 

| have no photograph of Josef. There was one, with all of 
us, taken on Vronnie’s 17th birthday. | persuaded Josef to 
come out to the garden to be in the picture. He did it just to 
please me; stood at one end of the back row, his hand on my 
shoulder as | stood in front of him. Mr Casey rigged up a 
remote triggering device then dashed to the end of the front 
row, dropped to his knees beside Vronnie and yelled, 
‘Smile!’ Later he developed and printed the film himself, and 
gave me a large print mounted on cardboard. The picture is 
well etched into my mind though | haven’t seen it for 30 
years. Ruth ripped it off my bedroom wall and burnt it after 
the alleged ‘indecency’ was committed. (She would have 
preferred to have called it a crime but there wasn’t enough 
hard evidence for that.) 

| now believe that Josef was indeed ‘one of us’ and that 
he knew it, too. But a child-molester he wasn’t. | doubt that 
he would have permitted himself even consenting-sex with a 
boy. | received intense sensual pleasure from his hugs and 
strokes, as he certainly did, but there was something in 
Josef’s nature which couldn’t allow him to take advantage of 
our situation. | unwittingly provoked him greatly one day, 
and his self-control was impeccable. (At the time | thought 
he was just being a spoil-sport, like Ruth.) 

Josef told me the story of his childhood and youth over 
several afternoons while we sat at the table with our sticky 
buns, lemonade and coffee. He could remember nothing of 
his mother, who died when he was 4, but he had many warm 
memories of his father, especially of going with him to the 
cathedral on Sunday afternoons to hear the choir sing and 
the pipe organ being played. His father belonged to a secret 
political party opposed to fascism. (When Josef said ‘an 
underground party’ | pictured many men drinking coffee and 


eating thick black-bread sandwiches in caves lit with 
lanterns.) Josef was 10 when his father was arrested during a 
raid on the building where the printing presses rolled out the 
anti-government literature. 

‘| did not see him again. It is no doubt they killed him, 
perhaps by beating. It was fery usual. | walked around 
streets for many weeks surfifing like cats in rubbish bins, 
until | was caught and delifered to the foundling home for 
stray children, not for cats! At school | haf been learning to 
play the piano. In the home there is an old piano where | 
hide myself and play every day. Then this funny thing 
begins to happen. Whenefer somebody calls to me — Josef! 
You must do this! You must do that! — | go deaf. First by 
pretending. Then when | am fourteen, fifteen — | forget — 
the soldiers come to get boys for Hitler’s Youth Army. They 
Shake and beat my head and yell in my ears but | cannot 
hear or speak. The soldiers think | am a dumb idiot, and do 
not take me!’ (Josef laughs loudly at this point but | am too 
engrossed in his story to join in.) 

‘It is not long, some weeks after this, | make my escape. 
At first a train, a long journey with coal, then with pigs. And 
then for many weeks, walking, walking. Sleeping in 
haystacks, stealing for my hunger apples, hens’ eggs. And 
then | come to the town called Linz. | am in Austria, for many 
days, and did not know!’ 

‘Was Austria a safe place, without soldiers?’ 

‘Ah, if | had been a Jew no place was Safe, yet. Sometimes 
the farmers find me hiding and think Jew! Some will give 
shelter to Jews but most will not so | must undo my trousers, 
you understand? To show | am not a Jew.’ 

| didn’t understand and said so. Josef tilted his head back 
and laughed, then became serious and _ described 
circumcision, and how in those days in Europe only Jews did 
it. At last | knew why | was different to most other boys lI’d 
seen. | felt secretly glad that, like Josef, | hadn’t been 
circumcised, just in case people ever started hating Jews 


again. (I didn’t think to ask how Jewish women could be 
recognized.) 

The next week Josef told me about how he travelled 
through Austria into Italy, where he could no longer speak 
the language, and had to use hand signs to persuade a 
village woman that he was starving and could he do some 
work in return for food. He stayed on that small poor farm for 
2 months, picked up enough Italian to be able to make his 
way down through the country, working in return for food, 
and always everywhere proving he was not a Jew but a boy 
whose parents were both dead and he was making his way 
to army headquarters to become a soldier. ‘Sometimes in life 
it is necessary to lie. This is a great shame but a fact, my 
little friend.’ 

| listened to these stories with awe and fascination. 
Josef’s boyhood made mine seem as dull as dam water. The 
music which he played also gained a new dimension, 
because Josef had stories to tell about the great composers 
who had lived in countries near his — countries with snow- 
Capped mountains and pine forests and ancient castles. 
Pictures I’d only seen in books and had trouble believing. 

Perhaps most importantly | gained my first understanding 
of the war in which (according to legend) my own soldier 
father had died and in which Jack drove an ambulance 
between Sogeri and Port Moresby. (Jack was non-combatant; 
he didn’t want to kill anybody, not even the alleged enemy. 
This wasn’t due to religious grounds — he didn’t become an 
SDA until just before marrying Ruth — but because he 
couldn’t overcome the thought of killing a man who might 
have children waiting for him to come home. ‘I guess there 
was no logic in it. Somebody else would kill him if | didn’t. 
Just couldn’t bring myself to it.’) 

As Josef told me of the horrors in Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia before the war proper had even started, | 
began to see war not as the heroic marching of proud 
soldiers, or the hand-to-hand combat of Samurai warriors 


and Aussie diggers while brave ambulance drivers 
negotiated dangerous mountain roads to get wounded 
soldiers to hospital; | saw only endless hunger and pain, 
people being dragged from their beds in the dead of night, 
whole families, children, packed on trains to prison camps 
from which they would never return, and men like Josef’s 
father beaten to death in locked rooms. 

Josef told it all matter-of-factly, as if | had a right to know 
about these things. He had been younger than me when he 
witnessed Jews being kicked to a pulp in alley-ways, their 
shops burned to the ground. Having had no experience of 
such horrors, | couldn’t feel distressed. | remember only 
feeling proud that Josef considered me old enough to hear 
the truth about war and hate, which was this: war begins at 
home. The Jews as a group had committed no crime, had 
invaded nobody’s territory, wanted only to be left in peace 
to live out their lives in the manner to which they were 
accustomed. Yet they became an entire nation’s scapegoat 
for the evil in its own breast. 

‘What’s a scape goat?’ | asked, imagining an escaped 
goat fleeing hordes of Jew-haters armed with knives and 
guns. 

Josef told me about the goat which the Hebrews, long 
ago, used to symbolically place their sins upon, then allow 
the goat to escape. ‘It is now a word we use for putting on 
others the fault in ourselfs. | will tell you something else: it is 
easier to hate many people than one man. One man is too 
much like your own father, your brother. But if you hate one 
big group of people you can kill one member of this group 
without feeling guilty. This is a strange thing which has 
always been, for as long as there haf been men on the 
earth.’ 

Josef came from Italy to Australia by cargo ship just 
before war was declared. He worked as a labourer in 
vineyards in South Australia; lived with a Polish Jewish 
family until after the war when he took up his music again 


and gradually got students of his own. He came to Hall’s 
Gap in answer to a newspaper advertisement; a lady who 
had had a motor accident and could no longer walk, wanted 
a music teacher. ‘She decided music would make a new life 
for her. | did my fery best and she did too but it was no use, 
she had not the talent for piano. She was an intelligent lady 
so she could not pretend to herself and so we gif up the 
lessons. But now she has learned to drife a special car and 
still she comes to see me.’ 

A curious thought occurred to me. ‘This lady, Josef, is she 
your sweetheart?’ 

Josef laughed with delight. ‘It would be nice if it were so. 
But Josef has only one sweetheart: the music.’ 

The music — my best memories of that long, epicurean 
summer. My turn swollen with cake and lemonade, my head 
drowsy with the heat, | would stretch out on Josef’s bed 
while he played to me; would close my eyes and feel the dry 
wind coming through the open window, cooling the sweat 
under my starched Sabbath shirt. Thus the music of Bach 
gradually lost its association with mammoth stone columns 
and interlocking arches and gigantic golden pipes, and 
became linked with living trees, the taste of strawberry jam 
and almond icing, the scents of lemon gum leaves, wind- 
blown dust and, more intimately, Josef’s smoky pillow. 

Every afternoon, about 10 minutes before | had to leave, 
Josef would stop playing and come to sit beside me on the 
bed, and stroke my hair. | would long for his large gentle 
hand to rub my head until | was unconscious of everything 
except this delicious peace. But before | could drift off, Josef 
would give my ribs a tickle and say, ‘Wake up my little 
friend. It is time for leafing. We will see each other again 
next week.’ As | turned over and sat up he would put an arm 
around me, squeeze me to his chest and kiss my forehead. 
Then he would get up quickly and smooth my hair with his 
hands, smiling at me under his bushy moustache. ‘Put your 
shoes on fast now. | will wrap up your cakes.’ 


If Ruth’s chooks had had teeth they would have been 
rotten by the end of that summer — all the cakes that went 
into their mash. 

One sweltering hot afternoon while Josef was playing and 
| was sprawled on the bed, | couldn’t bear the itching of my 
best shirt and shorts any more. | removed my shirt, placed it 
carefully on the armchair beside the bed. (This also solved 
another problem: how to keep my _ shirt from getting 
wrinkled. This had been a bit of a worry every time | lay 
down.) | then slipped my singlet off and, since I’d gone this 
far, my shorts too, leaving only my underpants. Ah — this 
felt better. | stretched out and felt soft wind caressing my 
hot skin. 

When the music eventually stopped | waited for Josef to 
come and sit on the bed as usual. But there was a long 
silence. Then Josef, from the piano, said, ‘Please return your 
clothes, my little friend.’ 

| turned over. He was sitting with his back to me, smoking 
a cigarette. ‘But I’m hot and itchy, Josef!’ 

‘Yes, it is fery hot today.’ He turned to face me. ‘But you 
must put your trousers on, please now, as | Say. It is nearly 
time for your father to leaf for home.’ 

It wasn’t, | knew. We still had at least 20 minutes. But | 
did as Josef asked. When | had my shorts and singlet on he 
came over and sat in the chair beside me, took one of my 
hands and held it to his face and kissed my fingers. | 
suddenly wanted him to hug me, to reassure me that I’d 
done nothing wrong. | moved from the edge of the bed to his 
lap; his arms opened for me and hugged me closely. 

‘Are you annoyed with me, Josef?’ | asked, when he’d 
loosened his arms but still held me against his breast. 

‘That is impossible, my friend. But it is best in future not 
to take your trousers off. This may not be approved if your 
parents come to find you.’ 

‘They won't come. They never come here. | know when 
it’s time to go.’ 


‘Still, it is best. We must do what is the best.’ 

‘Can | take my shirt off, then, next time? | get that itchy 
and sweaty.’ 

‘Yes. The shirt is all right. In Australia the boys do not 
always wear the shirt | haf noticed. It was different when | 
was a boy in Prague. You took the shirt off only to swim in 
the pond in summer!’ And he went into a story which lasted 
until | had to go. | remember Josef’s kiss on my cheek, that 
day, just before | left his arms to put my shirt on. The soft 
scratching of his moustache went straight to my stomach; 
my legs felt hot, tight, tingly — | wanted to stretch like a cat. 
Then | became aware of something which usually only 
happened in bed, or in the bath. As | tucked my shirt in | 
wondered if Josef would notice the little bulge in my shorts. 
But he was rolling another cigarette, his gaze down on the 
paper and tobacco in his fingers. 

Going home in the truck it happened again. | held Josef’s 
parcel of cakes on my lap and wished it was only Jack and 
me in the truck, driving through the hot afternoon between 
the mountains, on and on, the vibration of the truck turning 
all my cells into strange music. 

The polyphonic amorphousness of childhood sexuality — 
no adult feeling can be compared with it. It is a canon with 
no end; you are somewhere and always only in the middle. 
No thoughts, doubts, expectations; no desperate urge 
towards a violent climax. One is not a performer, but an 
instrument played without hands. 

A few weeks later the new school year began. On 
Wednesdays | looked out for Josef but never saw him; no 
doubt he was hidden away in the senior music room. The 
high school was bewildering at first; so many more people, 
SO many rooms, a different teacher for each subject; so 
much to remember. But | eventually got used to it and liked 
it. You could be anonymous in such a big crowd. And the 
work was harder, which made me feel important. | had been 
one of the overall best in my 6th year, but now, with all 


subjects separated, the variables began to show up. No 
problems with maths and science but my grammar and 
spelling revealed me as one of the dumber kids. Still, | had 
my new dictionary; | simply had to work harder. 

I'd been a high school student for 2 or 3 weeks when, one 
Saturday, | tore down to Josef’s bungalow to find he had a 
pupil there. Not Vronnie. Some fat girl with spectacles; | 
could see her sitting at Josef’s piano when he came to the 
door to explain. ‘She will leaf in fife, six minutes, Frederick. 
Please can you wait, dear, in the garden?’ 

| nodded, too stunned to speak. By the time the girl came 
out and trotted off up the path, | was furious. | ran inside and 
threw myself onto Josef’s bed as if to claim my territory. 

‘Why did you get a pupil on Saturdays? It’s ourday!’ 

‘My little friend, | haf had already two pupils this morning, 
it is always so. Today only this lady was late. It will not be so 
next week. Come now, you must not be jealous!’ He wrapped 
me in a bear-hug and kissed both my cheeks to appease me. 

| took off my shirt, singlet, shoes and socks, as I’d been 
doing for the past few weeks, and stretched out on the bed. 
Today it was Mozart. One of our rituals at the end of each 
afternoon was to plan what we’d have next week, so | could 
look forward to it. The Magic Flute | had recorded in my diary 
under the heading Next week . TO my Surprise Josef sang along 
with the music in a strange language. He had me in fits of 
laughter when he tried to sing in a high voice for the lady’s 
part. In the end he had to stop, and came and collapsed in 
laughter beside me. When we’d calmed down he began to 
stroke my bare back with his fingertips. | sighed and 
wriggled voluptuously. Every now and then he stroked me 
more firmly, to ease the tickle, as if he knew exactly what 
my back wanted, then he’d run lightly over my skin again, 
as if he held a feather. My body responded all over, like the 
time his kiss had tickled me. | pressed my hips into the 
mattress to increase my pleasure. 


After a while Josef kissed the back of my neck and 
returned to the piano. This time he played something quiet 
and soft, and didn’t sing along with it. | must have drifted 
into a light doze. Suddenly Josef’s voice was telling me, 
urgently, to get up. | lifted my head but was too dazed to 
move quickly. The next instant the bungalow door opened 
and Ruth stepped inside. 

| think, now, that she must have knocked once, and that 
was when Josef told me to get up. Perhaps he intended to 
answer the door once | was back on my seat beside the 
piano. But when her knock wasn’t answered Ruth came in, 
anyway. That is the only way | can reconstruct it. Ruth was 
too polite to just come in without knocking at least once. 

She didn’t see me at first. ‘Is Frederick here? Jack wants 
to go early .. .’ Her eyes were scanning the room. | waited 
for Josef to say of course | was here, haffing a little snooze. 
Then Ruth would go, leaving me to put my shirt on and say 
goodbye to Josef. | had barely completed this thought, when 
Ruth’s mouth dropped open like a split sack and a scream 
came out of her. Just one high squeal at first, then, as she 
got her breath, several louder shrieks, calling for Jack. On 
and on she went, like one of O’Reilly’s pigs about to be 
slaughtered. 

Josef didn’t move. He sat slumped on the piano stool as if 
he’d been shot. | sat up, began searching the floor for my 
singlet. Mr Casey and Jack entered the room while | was 
trying to get my head in the right hole. Ruth went into a 
babbling tirade which | had difficulty understanding. 
‘Naked! On his bed look at him Jack naked. His clothes off. 
On the bed! Our boy has been in here all the time with a 
pervert. He made him take his clothes off deceiving us all 
this nonsense piano lessons 

Mrs Casey burst in then, and Ruth went limp in her arms. 
Mr Casey was leaning on the piano as if he was as stunned 
as Josef, not saying a word. The only one who seemed at all 
sensible was Jack, who came to the bed and helped me into 


my shirt and shoes. He had to button my shirt because my 
fingers had gone weak as jelly. ‘You all right, son?’ was all he 
said. | nodded. 

Ruth, still supported by Mrs Casey, was crying, ‘Hurry 
Jack. Get him out of here.’ 

| kept waiting for Josef to speak, to tell them merrily 
nothing was wrong, there’d been a mistake, row row row 
your boat, nobody was naked and nobody was a pervert. 
(Whatever that was.) I’d have said it myself if my tongue 
hadn’t gone dead like my fingers. When | tried to get up, the 
jelly moved down to my legs. Jack bent to pick me up but | 
gave a grunt of protest. It seemed desperately important 
that | walk like a healthy 11-year-old, not be carried like a 
baby out of Josef’s room. | held onto Jack’s arm and wobbled 
towards the door, past Josef still sitting, head slumped on his 
chest, at the piano. He didn’t look at me, and when | tried to 
say goodbye to him only a short gurgle came out — like an 
adolescent magpie trying to warble. Ruth clasped me 
fiendishly. As she and Mrs Casey half-carried me out, | heard 
Mr Casey say, ‘Don’t jump the gun, Jack. There’s an 
explanation. I'll talk to Josef. You must calm your wife down, 
for the boy’s sake.’ 

That eased my mind a lot. Mr Casey would talk to Josef, 
then to Jack; it would all be cleared up and by next Sabbath 
Josef and | would be having a hug and laughing about it. So | 
went obediently to the truck with Ruth. As Jack came 
walking along the driveway, Ruth got out of the truck and 
ran to meet him. | couldn’t hear what she was saying to him, 
| could only see her arms waving about. Mrs Casey had one 
arm through the open window and was patting my head ina 
way that made me writhe with inward fury. ‘Your poor mother 
has had a terrible shock, Fred, so you be a good boy and do 
whatever she says.’ 

To my surprise Jack didn’t drive back to the farm, but took 
the road into Stawell. | grunted loudly and pointed to the 


road we hadn't taken. ‘We’re going to the doctor,’ said Ruth, 
grimly. 

| shook my head in disbelief. Who was sick? Nobody was 
sick! 

‘Just to put our minds at rest, son,’ said Jack. | waited for 
further explanation but none came. All the way to Stawell, 
Jack drove so badly | was afraid we were going to run off the 
road. How could somebody who'd driven an ambulance in 
the war be driving so badly just because Ruth wanted to go 
to the doctor? (I presumed she needed some pills to help her 
shock.) 

Being Saturday the doctor wasn’t in his surgery; Jack 
rang the emergency bell, which rang inside the doctor’s 
house behind his office. The doctor, wearing only shorts and 
a singlet, came to the door. Jack went inside to talk to him in 
private, leaving Ruth and me waiting on the porch. | 
suddenly felt sick with anxiety. It was for me, not Ruth, this 
detour. | had somehow become an emergency! | made 
frantic signs to Ruth: | needed her pencil and notepad from 
her bag. It was imperative that | explain what Josef had been 
unable to tell them — the one fact Ruth had got wrong. Jack 
came out as | was trying to write against the door post. We 
had to go in, he said, and wait a short while. In the cold dark 
waiting-room | worked on my message, making it as neat 
and clear and correct as a school exercise: / just took my 
shirt off and singlit and shoes. That is all. | was not naked. 

| gave the note to Jack first. He nodded vehemently as if 
he agreed with me, then passed the note to Ruth. She 
shuddered and handed it to the doctor who had just come 
in. He was now wearing a white coat reaching to his bare 
hairy knees. At any other time, the combination would have 
had me laughing. He read my note, frowned, asked, ‘How 
long has he been without his voice?’ 

‘Since we found him in there!’ Ruth began to cry again. 

The doctor crumpled my note in his fist. ‘Children often 
lie in these situations. They do it to protect the pervert.’ 


(That word again.) ‘Probably because they’re frightened. 
We'll check up, anyway.’ 

Looking back, | can see how my garbled protests only 
served to convince Ruth and the doctor that | had something 
to hide. | forced myself not to cry, however, as | took off all 
my clothes (naked finally) and climbed, as ordered, onto the 
doc’s high narrow table. My surprise was even greater than 
my embarrassment when the man grasped my penis, pulled 
back my foreskin and lowered his head to peer closely. Then 
he told me to turn onto my stomach. As | rolled over | saw 
that Jack’s face was turned away, and his mouth, in profile, 
looked strange, as if he was biting his lips. Suddenly, cold 
hard fingers pulled my buttocks apart as if | was nothing 
more than a cling-stone peach. When a finger probed inside 
me | jerked with shock and pain. ‘Don’t be a silly boy.’ The 
man sounded cross. I’m not hurting you.’ 

| didn’t hear what he whispered to Ruth and Jack, as | got 
dressed behind a screen, because | was crying now, and this 
blocked my ears as well as my nose. 

When | emerged Jack reached out as if to hug me, but | 
didn’t want to be touched any more, not even by Jack. The 
doctor asked me some obscure questions which seemed set 
to trick me: ‘Where did the man do it to you? How many 
times? Why won’t you tell us?’ etc. The explicit message in 
his interrogation — that Josef had done something hurtful 
and shameful to me — was so preposterous | had to struggle 
not to break up again; in laughter this time, not tears. My 
ears began to buzz loudly until | couldn’t hear him any 
more. 

Then | was sent out of the room while the doctor talked 
some more with my parents. | remember sitting in the outer 
room, waiting, listening to the ringing in my head, feeling as 
numb and lifeless as the picture on the wall. It was a curious 
picture of people who were made up of flat shapes all stuck 
together any old how; a nose where an ear should be, eyes 
on different levels, arms and legs so disconnected these 


people could never walk. It was how | felt, exactly. Bits of 
cardboard stuck together. (1 have never liked Picasso to this 
day.) 

The following days are foggy and fragmented in my 
memory — possibly because of the tablets | had to take 
night and morning, to stop me ‘worrying’ so that I’d get my 
speech back. If | wasn’t talking again in a couple of days | 
would have to go back to the doctor. This prospect was so 
awful to me, | actually prayed to God for assistance, 
something | hadn’t done since leaving Richmond. | don’t 
know if | connected my strange affliction with Traze 
O’Reilly’s Angel-speak. The doctor had told Ruth not to let 
me write notes for communication. The idea, apparently, was 
that sheer frustration would loosen my tongue. But the 
gurgles | made when attempting to utter what was so clear 
in my head frightened Ruth, if not me. | recall her slapping 
my face one day, and shouting that | was doing it on 
purpose. She was immediately horrified at what she’d done; 
started blubbering, kissing me. Then she announced that we 
would go back and see the doctor the next day, at which I, 
too, began to blubber hysterically. Jack calmed us both down 
by saying he’d get Mr Finn to come and see me. Jack had 
been to see the headmaster to explain why | hadn’t been at 
school, and had been very impressed by the man. 

Mr Finn drove out to the farm the following afternoon. He 
and | sat alone together in the front room and | answered his 
questions with nods and shakes. He was a kind-faced man 
with a large flattish nose, like a prize fighter’s, and he didn’t 
smile too much or at the wrong times. He asked me if Mr 
Janaczek had been my friend. | nodded. Had my friend ever 
touched me? | was puzzled. Did he hug or kiss me, explained 
Mr Finn. Nod. Anything else? Another puzzled frown. Did he 
ever put his hands inside my clothes? Shake. (Josef had 
stroked my back but only when | had my shirt off.) Did Mr 
Janaczek ever take off his clothes, or undo his trousers or ask 
me to touch him anywhere? | stared at Mr Finn in 


astonishment, shook my head furiously. Mr Finn patted my 
shoulder, reassuringly, and asked if | understood why my 
parents were so upset. Shake. 

Mr Finn then told me some very curious things. He said 
that while he believed me, completely, and had, himself, 
always trusted Mr Janaczek, my mother was upset because 
she thought that the music teacher had been ‘tampering’ 
with me, playing with my body in a way which wasn’t 
proper, because some men liked to touch little boys’ 
penises, to ‘masturbate’ them — did understand that word? | 
nodded. | didn’t have the slightest idea but | noted the 
sound of it, carefully; | would look it up later, in my 
dictionary. Mr Finn then said | should never let myself be 
alone with any man who wants to cuddle me, even if | liked 
the man very much, and | must absolutely never take my 
clothes off and lie on a man’s bed. Did | understand? | was 
bitterly confused but | nodded again. How could | explain, 
without words, that | hadn’t been naked, that the only man 
who had ever touched my penis was the doctor, who had 
hurt me; that Josef had never hurt me. | had a question for 
Mr Finn, however, and reached for the notepad and pencil 
he’d placed, earlier, on the table. Where is Josef now f Can | 
see him again’ 

Thus | learnt that Josef had gone away the day after all 
the trouble, leaving no message, no forwarding address. He 
had simply loaded his few possessions into his old car and 
driven away. The piano had belonged to the Caseys. Too 
shocked to feel any pain yet, | wrote: Why? 

Mr Finn would have said something like this: ‘We can only 
guess it was because he was very frightened of what might 
happen to him if he stayed. He probably thought that he 
might not be able to prove his innocence and that he could 
end up in jail. Because of what he lived through as a boy he 
has become a frightened man. It isn’t his fault. You are very 
angry with him, | know, for leaving you, and you’re cross 
with your mum and dad for not believing you, but you must 


try and understand. Parents are right to get upset about 
things like this, it’s because they love you, they don’t want 
you to get hurt, that’s all. You must try to forgive them, and 
Josef. And no more worrying about your voice. It will come 
back in its own time. You can write as many notes as you 
like. And | think you should come back to school, do you 
agree?’ 

Child psychology backwoods style. | agreed with Mr Finn 
about going back to school. | hated being home with Ruth 
muttering to herself about ‘the monster ...the pervert... 
don’t care what anybody says, the man should be locked up 
before he does worse harm.’ 

After giving me a hearty pat on the back (as if he hoped 
to shake my tongue loose), Mr Finn went and had a long talk 
with Jack. From that evening on, things were different in the 
house. When Ruth began to whinge again, about why they 
hadn’t gone straight to the police, Jack told her, sternly, that 
all such talk had to stop, it was over and finished with. He 
didn’t know | could hear him, from the bathroom. ‘We have 
to behave like a normal family again, Ru. Only then will Fred 
get his speech back. Mr Finn has had experience of these 
things. We’ve got to do what he says.’ 

Two more weeks went by, however, with no change in my 
tied-up tongue. | don’t recall being upset about this. | think 
rather liked the novelty of writing notes for everything | 
wanted to say. There is nothing in my diary until 3 weeks 
after the Black Sabbath, when | wrote the date, and beside it 
just words: Talking again. 

| had woken on Friday morning with ear-ache so bad | 
couldn’t go to school. Ruth put warm oil and a wad of cotton 
in both my ears, then | sat on the front verandah in the 
shade of the grape-vine and watched the bees amongst the 
heavy ripe dusty purple grapes. With the stuffing in my ears 
| couldn’t hear the bees buzzing; this annoyed me, so every 
few minutes | took the oily cotton out, listened to the bees 


for a while to assure myself | wasn’t going deaf as well as 
dumb. 

In the afternoon a cool wind sprang up and Ruth made 
me come inside. It was strange being alone in the house 
while Ruth and Jack were out milking and doing the chores. 
Aspirin had dulled the worst of the pain. | sat at my desk, 
tried to concentrate on my new dictionary. | had already 
found Mr Finn’s peculiar word but | went back to it, 
compulsively. | was intrigued to know there was a proper 
word for something I’d discovered ages ago, before I’d met 
Josef. An occupation | considered pleasant but not 
particularly important. | knew that other boys did it too; it 
was a good topic for some giggles under the peppercorn 
trees beyond the oval. | would listen, without telling 
anything. It was all information; not to be spurned. And 
perhaps it was reassuring to know that the tiny blob of stuff 
in the hanky was routine, for all of us, and not the result of 
some sort of ‘common cold’ of the dick. Anyway we had all 
watched goats or bulls or dogs going through similar 
motions, right out in the open. The farm kids soon provided 
the ignorant ones with a crude explanation of the relevant 
biology. 

But now there seemed to be far more to the picture than 
we had been aware of. Such a complicated word for such a 
little thing? And why was it so dreadful, so improper, for 
‘some men’ to like doing it too? Men were only bigger 
versions of boys, in this respect, weren’t they? The 
dictionary said nothing about it being improper, suggested 
no link with ‘tampering’ (meddle with, exert secret or 
corrupt influence upon). Adding together the reactions of all 
the adults surrounding me, | came up with a picture full of 
contradictions and confusion. Was this thing bad in itself, or 
only if you did it with somebody else — like Traze and me 
seeing each other’s nakedness? The boys under the 
peppercorns would quickly stop talking about it if girls came 


into view; blushes and embarrassed laughter then became 
the rule, while the girls walked by with prim superior smiles. 

| heard the clank of a bucket, looked up suddenly to see 
Jack coming along the path from the dairy. He saw me at my 
window, and waved. | closed the dictionary quickly, felt my 
face getting hot, as if Jack had actually looked over my 
shoulder and had seen the word. 

After tea the pain returned. Ruth gave me more aspirin 
and | went to bed, although it wasn’t quite dark outside. | 
began playing with myself; it took my mind off my ears. | 
could see the word in the dictionary as my hands animated 
myself to arousal. And then the door opened and Jack looked 
in. ‘How are you feeling, old chap? Just came to see — hey 
now what’s the matter?’ 

He came to the bed and touched my forehead. My head 
felt so hot | was sure my brain was going to burst out of my 
skull. The room was turning into a vacuum, | couldn’t get 
any breath, | was gasping. 

‘For God’s sake sit up. Take a breath, boy! You'll choke 
yourself! Ruth, are you there?’ He began to shake me, 
grasping my shoulders. He looked badly frightened. Air 
came into me at last, and as | breathed out | started to cry, a 
prolonged wail like a currawong. Jack held me to his breast, | 
could feel his heart, through my head, beating very fast. ‘My 
boy, what’s wrong?’ But | could only cry, each breath 
emerging with that same wail, and each time, Jack squeezed 
me tightly as if | was a concertina. It felt good. The fire had 
gone from my head, there was just warmth spread evenly 
through my body. The pain in my ears had gone too. As my 
crying eased off, Jack propped the pillows behind me and let 
me rest back. ‘Lord you had me scared, old chap. Will | get 
your notebook, so you can tell me what’s wrong?’ 

| was tightly holding both his hands. ‘All right now,’ | said. 
We stared at each other for a moment of stunned silence 
then burst out laughing together. ‘Jack!’ | said, as he hugged 
me again. ‘Jack, Jack, Jack.’ 


He called again for Ruth. She heard him this time and 
came running. She wanted to hug me too. Then they kept 
asking questions, just to hear me answer. | felt | had to let 
them go on, that | owed it to them. ‘Would you like a hot 
bath? Would you like peppermint tea? How are your ears?’ | 
answered everything, like a parrot. When one’s tongue is 
untangled it doesn’t matter what one says. Like an infant 
repeating words to make parents happy, | made the noises 
that are the sign of intelligence, that separate us from the 
grunting beasts and — perhaps most importantly — from the 
arcane realms where mystics and madmen babble. 


Friday, 4.00 pm 


Went to bed at dawn, as the Richmond sparrows were 
waking. Woke feeling disoriented at midday. Did some 
shopping for myself and Carpet Cat. There is now an 
aluminium tray, full of little clay pellets, on newspaper 
behind the laundry door. Carpet Cat sniffed the stuff 
suspiciously then squatted daintily on the edge and did a 
long piss, right on target. Not what I’d intended but | 
suppose she can’t train the kittens without setting an 
example. 

It’s a warm sticky day as expected, but better than a 
searing north wind. | can’t recall if Jonno said he’d ring me or 
vice versa. Don’t want to be a fuss-pot. | should have been 
more honest and said it was my need, to have him need me. 
He’d have found something for me to do by now! If he hasn’t 
phoned by this evening I'll do it. | must see him, just an 
hour, to talk about anything, listen to his family hassles, 
have an excuse to make a whole pot of tea. To see a living 
human face, hear another voice. | am beginning to wonder 
for how long | can keep this going. | see pages in my dreams, 
one after the other fluttering like moths patterned with 
strange black hieroglyphs. There have been no human 
figures in my dreams for 2 nights, only these black & white 
moths. The dreams | used to have, happen while I’m wide 
awake, at this table. 

| have never told Elwyn the story of Josef. She never 
asked any questions about this period of my life and | always 
managed to ‘forget’ the affair whenever she was probing for 
new light on my old habits. | told Jonathan, though. He was 
almost 15; he asked me bluntly, one night, if Il’d ever been 
‘somebody’s boy’, like himself. | was pleased that he’d 
asked. | said, ‘Not in the way you are to me. But | did have a 
friend .. .’ | told him the story; he listened, without 
interrupting, until | got to where Josef quit the scene. 


‘What!? So you never even got to have sex with him?’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

Jonno, incredulous, eyed me narrowly. ‘You're not kidding 
me? Well. So your old lady blew it. What a bummer, 
Freddie.’ 

‘My dear, it wasn’t the same thing. Well, in some ways it 
was, | like to think — but in other ways Josef wasn’t at all like 
Yours Truly. He had principles. Self control!’ 

Jonno snorted. ‘Very funny, Fred.’ After a pause he added, 
thoughtfully, ‘You don’t know, you see, what might’ve 
happened if you’d had more time.’ 

‘True,’ | said, ‘out now we’re in the realm of pure theory.’ 

‘Bullshit. Admit you wish it had happened. Go on!’ he 
grinned cheekily. | admitted nothing, took him in my arms 
instead. We hadn’t been in the same bed for some weeks, 
due to lingering bouts of flu, first Jonno then me. Jonno was 
eager, after our long abstinence, to resume carnal activities, 
but | felt very low-key, sexually. | wanted only to hold him 
closely and fall asleep. 

With his determined assistance | managed to shift my 
mood onto his wavelength. But afterwards, as Jonathan 
slept, my thoughts went back to his attempt to get that 
admission from me; the childish certainty in his voice. | tried 
to imagine it: to my surprise, saw myself as Josef, and the 
sleeping boy as me, young Fred. Then it was as if fog was 
being pumped into my brain; a sensation | couldn’t dispel 
with any other thoughts. | began to feel a bit giddy, off- 
balance. Told myself | wasn’t quite over the influenza. It 
passed. Got up, went quietly out to get some water, went 
into my study instead and recorded our conversation in my 
diary, telling myself | would think about it later, in daylight. 

| did — 3 years later. But | won’t go down that track, now. 
| am trying to stick to a sequential order, though it is difficult 
because memories overlap according to some logical order 
of their own — nothing to do with the sequence in which 
they happened. 


| neither saw nor heard from Josef again. We started going 
back to the Caseys for Sabbath. Vronnie said there was 
another teacher, a woman, in the bungalow now. But | never 
went into that part of the garden any more, and spent each 
afternoon, after the bible study, in the Caseys’ library. Only 
once did Vronnie talk about Josef. She was now going to 
Horsham once a week for piano lessons, but her new teacher 
was a bore. ‘I’ll never get another teacher as good as Josef. 
So you see, | miss him too.’ She squeezed my shoulder and 
gave me a Sad smile of commiseration. 

Diary entries for the rest of that year are sparse. | must 
have been sick a lot (or pretending); there are several 
references to being home from school with ear or headaches, 
or ‘disinterry’. There are just two notes about Josef. At the 
beginning of term 2, in an angry hand: 


New music teacher at school but doesn’t affect me, | won’t ever be doing 
music. It wasn’t just me Josef ran off on but all his depending students like 
Veronica. He only had to tell Jack he did nothing to me (the word Mr Finn 
explaned) and | would never have been humilliated at the doctors. | will 
always hate him for that. 


But in July | wrote: 


| didn’t mean it when | said | hated Josef. | meant something different but 
who would believe me? | hope when he went away he went to his friend the 
lady with the special car. Or found someone else to be his friend. That is my 
wish for him. 


And that’s my last reference to Josef. There is nothing else of 
interest until halfway through the next year, when | made a 
special visit to see Therese and decided to marry her. 


The Sleeping Beauty 


Since starting high school, Tom and | had lost our easy- 
going, unquestioned friendship. We were still formally 
mates: we travelled on the same bus, were in most classes 
together, but we seldom went to each other’s place after 
school, or talked intimately by ourselves. Once, in front of 
some other kids, | asked Tom if he had any bush babies at 
present. The boys tittered. Tom’s face reddened; he 
wandered away without replying. | knew I’d blundered but | 
blamed Tom for being over-sensitive. I’d only been trying to 
get an invitation to his place. It didn’t seem okay to just ride 
around there, any old time, as in the past. | could find no 
explanation for these changes; it was all absurd and 
confusing, so | escaped into my books and studies. And Tom 
escaped into football or cricket. But he, like me, made no 
close friends, nobody special. 

Therese, meanwhile, had left school altogether. While 
Tom had been at the primary school, Traze had gone along 
too, always in the same grade as Tom, so he could keep an 
eye on her. But she was 3 years older than us — a fact we 
always forgot. Then one day, mid-winter of 1956, Ruth said: 

‘Kate O'Reilly called over for the eggs today. She had 
Therese with her. It’s such a shame, she still behaves like a 
child, despite being a woman now. And Len has turned 
fourteen and is leaving school to start as an apprentice 
butcher in Ararat. Well | suppose that will be a bit of a help- 
out, with his father so useless.’ The fate of Len O’Reilly 
didn’t interest me. As soon as | could interrupt | asked, ‘What 
do you mean — Therese a woman now? She's only fifteen!’ 

‘Girls grow up faster,’ said Ruth cryptically. ‘Even girls like 
poor Therese.’ 

| hadn’t seen Traze for almost a year. | decided | had to 
check out this phenomenon for myself. When | could find a 
moment alone with Tom, | asked if | could come over next 


Sunday, to see his animals. Tried to make it sound very 
casual, as if my need to ask the question was not saying 
what it so plainly said. 

Tom’s blue eyes met mine directly for one moment, then 
he reverted to schoolyard indifference, and looked away. 
‘Sure,’ he said lightly, ‘but | won’t be there. Coach says 
we've gotta train this Sunday because we’re playing away 
next weekend.’ He glanced back at me. ‘You can come over 
any time you like — you know that.’ He gave me a quick but 
gentle smile. | nodded gratefully. There was an awkward and 
miserable silence, then we both scurried away on our 
separate business. 

Of course it was convenient, Tom being away that 
Sunday. | wouldn’t have known how to spend a whole 
afternoon with him, after so long. Kate greeted me warmly, 
insisted | come in for a cuppa. | went into the small crowded 
kitchen, fully expecting to see Therese grown into a woman 
as large as her mother, with a vast bosom, thick stockings 
rolled below the knee, and hair bound up in a scarf. But 
there she was, as uSual, playing on an old armchair, with her 
dolls. Nothing had changed. Perhaps her titties had grown a 
bit since the time | saw them, grass-scratched, in the 
orchard; it was hard to tell — she wore a thick pullover, one 
of Kate’s home-knits. Perhaps she was a bit taller, but so was 
|. No, Ruth was wrong. Traze was still a little girl. 

And then something strange happened. We were waiting 
for the tea to draw. Kate had picked up her knitting. Therese, 
who had babbled excitedly when she saw me, was now 
sitting silently on a bench under the only window. | was 
wishing | didn’t have to sit through the polite ritual of tea 
and bread’n’jam before getting away. The drab dark kitchen 
was depressing. Strings stretched above the stove were 
hung with damp clothes — Pat O’Reilly’s grey singlets, thick 
Shapeless socks. Traze was staring out through the window, 
and some pale winter sunlight illuminated her hair, making 
a red-gold halo for her strangely still face which was in 


profile to me. | thought she looked like a painting of a 
princess, something I’d seen in a childhood book. 

There was an ugly pink plastic doll, without clothes, in 
Therese’s lap, and with one hand she monotonously stroked 
the hard moulded head. The painted hair had worn away. | 
pictured Traze sitting under that window for years and years, 
stuck with her dolls, with the smell of her father’s wet socks. 
Why shouldn’t she grow up like everyone else? Suppose all 
it needed was somebody to love her, someone like the 
prince in the fairy tale of The Sleeping Beauty... 

We had our tea and bread and plum jam, and | said my 
goodbyes. Then, astonishingly, as if she had read my 
thoughts, Therese came to the door, and gave me an almost- 
shy hug while planting a quick moist kiss on my surprised 
mouth. 

Riding home on my bike, | decided: | would rescue 
Therese O’Reilly. When | was grown-up. And marry her, so 
she could have a proper baby, not just an ugly plastic doll. 

That idea remained with me for a year, at least, even 
though | never went to see Therese again. After all, there 
was nothing we could do about it until we were completely 
grown-up. And that time still seemed like years and years 
away. 


7.00 pm 


Have phoned Jonno twice. No answer. Hope they’re okay. 
Perhaps having tea with the Smythes. | keep forgetting that 
Cloud’s only child playmates are his cousins. Next year 
should be better for him; a local primary school is starting 
an ‘integration programme’ and has promised a place for 
Cloud. With a bit of luck Cloud will grow into a far more 
socially well-adjusted adolescent than | ever was. 

Finding myself unable to make friends, | concentrated 
solely on books. This endeared me to some of my teachers, 
while further alienating me from my peers. The most 
important person between my 14th and 16th years was our 
new science teacher, Mrs Anglesea, who shone a sharp beam 
of rationality into my murky befuddled picture of God’s 
universe. In short, | found Darwin — in quite the same way 
some people say they ‘found God’. Mrs A loaned me her 
beautiful red leather-bound copy of the book which had 
knocked the 19th century Christian world sideways. My new 
bible. | read until | got headaches, until the pages blurred. 
Of course | understood hardly any of it; it was the act of 
reading the words of this great man, reading for myself, 
knowing that | was on the verge of an entirely new 
description of the world, seeing old fears hobble away like 
goblins in fairy stories being banished for telling lies — this 
was the real difference in my understanding. 

| wouldn’t say that Mrs A was solely responsible for my 
decision to pursue science; | think she detected my ‘latency’ 
and rightly sensed that | was waiting and willing to be 
seduced. Over the next 3 years | worked tirelessly for her, 
not only on set class-work, but composing many little essays 
for her, on any subject which excited my _ attention. 
Consequently, Mrs A gave me hours of extra time each week. 
She was a short dumpy middle-aged lady with large thick- 
lensed spectacles — almost a caricature of a science 


teacher — and | think we quietly adored each other. She 
kept all my compositions, and | can recall only one title: 
Mating Nesting And Lifelong Faithful Habits Of Cockatoos. 
Probably inspired by my secret resolve to mate and nest 
with Traze O'Reilly. 

Diary entries during this period are scarce. Brief accounts 
of farm affairs (a new motor for the truck); altercations with 
Ruth over my refusal to be baptised into the SDA church. 


| told her a person should be fully grown up before deciding about their 
religion. Jack stood up for me. Ruth still in a huff. 


Jack taught me to drive the truck when | was 14. Just around 
the farm. First time | took the truck on the road was when we 
went to Therese’s funeral, a few days after my 16th birthday. 
‘Just till we get to the highway,’ said Jack. ‘Good practice for 
you.’ | knew why he was letting me drive: he was giving me 
something to concentrate on, something other than the 
death of a childhood friend. | was unspeakably grateful. 
Ruth frowned and clutched the dashboard, but didn’t argue 
with Jack. 

Therese had died, while asleep, of heart failure. She was 
19. | guess I’d only seen her 5 or 6 times since the day | 
went to see if she had ‘become a woman’. In those 4 years 
Traze had changed not at all, to my eyes. But Tom had 
changed from a kid who had been even skinnier than me, 
into a well-formed broad-shouldered youth with a wide clear 
face which changed expression a lot; yet | could seldom read 
the changes, and he had become more silent than ever. Still, 
we had reformed a friendship of sorts. We would spend 
occasional happy days, walking along old favoured tracks, 
when Tom would suddenly become talkative, commenting 
on colours and sounds, as if a poet lived secretly inside him. 
Then, for weeks, our only contact would be a quick nod 
exchanged in noisy school corridors. 


On the day of his sister’s funeral Tom was wearing a 
borrowed dark blue suit, and sweating, like the rest of us, in 
the mid-afternoon heat. He sat with his family in the pew in 
front of Jack and Ruth and me. There were no other 
mourners. | looked around at the small Catholic church and 
tried hard to think about Therese and the fantasies lI’d once 
constructed, but | could only think: how drab, how 
uninspiring is this church. The statues were clearly made of 
plaster and so poorly painted, even a child would have been 
disappointed. The few wreaths of flowers on Therese’s plain 
coffin had already wilted between the garden and the 
church. 

At the graveyard the priest said his lines speedily then 
left with the single funeral car. Ruth was feeling woozy, so 
she went back with the O’Reillys. Jack and | waited with Tom, 
while two chaps in shorts and singlets filled in the grave. 
Jack got the water-bag from the truck so we could wash the 
dust down our throats. We stood under the slight shade of a 
tamarisk shrub. 

It wasn’t until | was helping Tom spread the few heat- 
struck flowers over the roughly piled-up mound, and saw 
tears on his cheeks, that | felt emotionally connected to this 
event, the death of someone I’d known and loved. | had 
made a small wreath of the prettiest flowers to be found in 
Ruth’s garden. In summer these were mostly tough white 
daisies and various geraniums. So my wreath was brilliant 
with colour and smelt pungent and spicy. Whenever | now 
pass a garden and get a whiff of those white, yellow-centred 
daisies, | remember instantly: Tom and | on our knees, clods 
of rock-hard dirt, the sun burning the back of my neck as we 
arranged Therese’s flowers with meticulous care. 

Shortly after that event | received Lorraine’s long letter 
containing the truth (or part thereof) about my parents. My 
comment suggests an indifference which was _ probably 
superficial. 


Now | know why | have my mother’s surname: my parents were never 
married. It was war-time and everything was different — writes my aunt. So 
I’m what is called a bastard. So what? What real difference does it make to 
anything? Nothing, that | can see. 


Ten months later — last day of high school: 


Mr Finn gave us a final speech today, before his retirement. | doubt that he 
even remembers me particularly — the boy he once talked to about 
masturbation. He told us about the pigeons he breeds, and how he'll be 
giving all his devotion to birds instead of students. Everyone laughed except 
me. (I couldn’t see what was so hilarious about a weak joke which old Finny 
didn’t even intend. He’s not that sort.) He’s been a good Head, I'll say that. 
| clapped with the rest when they gave him his clock set in a chunk of river 
red gum. 


By the end of school | still had no idea what | wanted to do 
with my life. | achieved only average results from my matric, 
and was disappointed, wanting to be able to impress Jack 
and Ruth with a few honours. Actually it was sheer luck that 
| got the certificate at all, since | wasn’t a ‘good’ student, in 
the conventional sense. I’d always had difficulty sticking to 
the curriculum. But to my foster parents, just getting your 
matriculation was an enormous feat. Ruth began to talk 
fervently of ‘not wasting God-given talents’. But after a talk 
with Jack during the milking one evening, | decided to stay 
on the farm for another year, until I'd made up my mind. Or 
as Ruth rephrased it: ‘Until you know what God has in store 
for you.’ 

Just before my 17th birthday | cleaned out my room; 
burnt all my old school notebooks in the incinerator. Then | 
took my can of apricot stones to the dam, where | 
ritualistically scattered the musty-smelling but otherwise 
unchanged stones around the water’s edge, and then buried 
the rust-speckled can. It was a cool evening and | sat for 
some time, in peace, thinking about 2 things. 1) My school- 
days — and perhaps my youth — had ended. 2) | had never 
learnt to swim properly. Jack had tried to teach me, in this 
very dam, but I’d loathed the mud and weeds and had 


begged for mercy. He had persisted, at least until | could 
float, because it was something everyone had to be able to 
do, he said. ‘It could save your life.’ To myself I’d said: Sure. 
If | don’t drown while learning. 

| spent an uneventful and vaguely happy year working on 
the farm. About mid-winter, the subject of my future was 
raised again. Ruth announced that they had been ‘putting 
away’ for me, for 10 years, and now had over £600 saved. | 
was stunned. | thought of the old frocks Ruth patched and 
wore cheerfully, Sabbath after Sabbath; the new radio Jack 
had wanted but wouldn’t buy for himself. And when Ruth 
went on, yearningly, about the ‘wonderful college for young 
people, a Godly education plus like-minded friends, a 
perfect place to find the perfect Christian partner...’ | 
shrank from what was coming but couldn’t fight it. Jack, 
perhaps to counter-balance Ruth’s emotionalism, added that 
the money saved would not cover an entire 4-year-course 
(teaching or ministerial or whatever) and that if | did decide 
to go to Donavale I'd have to do extra work to cover my fees. 
This was standard practice at the college; a poor student 
could work in the Health Food factory on the campus, or in 
the dairy, vegetable garden, library etc., to pay their way. 
After Jack had outlined the realistic aspects, Ruth closed the 
discussion by saying, ‘Don’t decide now, dear. Think and 
pray about it. We are so proud of you and want the absolute 
best for you. And those secular universities don’t take the 
soul into account. They don’t guard the avenues of the soul, 
Fred.’ 

| agreed to think about it, and hugged and thanked both 
of them. Then, for several weeks, became deeply depressed. 
My mind went back to my arrival on the farm, the night Jack 
brought me by truck, with my legs still sticky from pissing 
myself; the fact that he never said a word to Ruth about it. 
(At least not in front of me.) The room that they had painted 
all ready for me, blue and gold; the new curtains — how 
much it all would have cost, and the farm barely paying for 


itself. Then all the school clothes and books — always the 
very best they could manage — for 11 years. But mostly, 
just the fact that they had wanted me, when nobody else 
did. 

The months passed and in September Ruth handed me a 
college brochure she’d sent away for; it outlined the courses 
and had photographs of the college buildings, the grounds, 
the surrounding low-hilled bushland, the modem dairy farm. 
‘Just look at that!’ (Even Jack began to enthuse.) ‘Prizes year 
after year for their Guernseys.’ 

‘And look at the new Boys’ Hall — the rooms — don’t they 
look nice. And you’d have a room-mate — a nice Christian 
boy to become friends with!’ Ruth showed me the picture of 
a typical room, with identical beds only 4 feet apart, and 
twin wardrobes, study desks, chairs almost side by side. The 
idea of sharing a room appalled me. | didn’t Know what to 
say. | felt as if | was on a boat with no oars, being carried 
downstream on a steady inexorable current. | wasn’t a good 
enough swimmer to plunge overboard and strike out for the 
Shore. | had no other plan, that was the problem; didn’t 
really want ‘a higher education’ at all — not the sort 
provided by institutions, anyway. | had hazily seen myself 
staying on the farm, reading books which | would send away 
for (Mrs Anglesea regularly sent me catalogues of academic 
remainders) and eventually, as Jack and Ruth got older, 
looking after them as they had looked after me when | was 
Small and useless. 

There was a closing date for applications for 1962, so, 
figuring | could always pull out if a better plan occurred to 
me, | filled in the form and sent it off. | ticked the box 
marked: Diploma of Science. The current gathered speed 
after that. Ruth began saying: when you’re at Donavale, not 
if, Acceptance forms came back, more forms were sent off, 
including a deposit of £25. Jack looked so proud and 
pleased, writing that cheque out, | went away to my room 
and burst into tears, something | hadn’t done for 6 years. 


In December Ruth set herself the task of monogramming 
all my clothes and linen; sat up night after night, 
embroidering FJM on every single thing, even handkerchiefs. 
All year, Jack had been giving me a small wage for my work 
on the farm, out of which I’d given back an agreed-upon sum 
for my board. Ruth had approved of these monthly 
transactions, it was evidence of my new status as an almost- 
adult member of the family. (One thing I'll say for Ruth: she 
never tried to keep me tied to her apron strings.) | had £100 
saved by the end of the year — a fortune, to my mind — out 
of which | bought new underpants, shirts and socks so Ruth 
wouldn’t be shamed (even from a great distance) when | 
undressed in front of my nice Christian roommate. | had 
planned to buy a new suit, too, for Sabbaths, but at the last 
minute, in the big department store in Ballarat where we’d 
gone for this special shopping, | bought the summer blouse 
which Ruth had been admiring in the window; tiny red 
flowers printed on a pale green background, and a white 
collar — | can see it now, as clear as sunlight, and Ruth’s 
face when | put the parcel on her lap going home in the 
truck. And for Jack — the little battery-powered radio which 
he could take to the dairy, or in the truck, and never miss 
the news or weather report again. 

While Ruth got more excited as Departure Day 
approached, Jack got sadder. | knew that he was trying, 
many times, to say something to me. He’d stop in the middle 
of a job we were sharing, look up, meet my eyes, open his 
mouth then close it again. Once, attempting to help him out, 
| said, ‘What is it, Dad?’ He ran his fingers under the teeth of 
the two-handed saw we were using. ‘This damn saw’s blunt 
again. Only sharpened it last week.’ 

Tom came over to have tea with us the evening of my 
18th birthday. He was going away, too, about the same time 
as me, to start an Arts course at Melbourne Uni. Like me, he 
was in two minds about it. He’d repeated his matriculation 
year just to get better marks to qualify for a scholarship. 


Unlike my parents, Pat and Kate resented their youngest son 
leaving the farm. Tom was anxious about how they were 
going to manage without him, but also relieved to be getting 
away from his father, who was now getting drunk in the 
mornings and abusing anybody within hearing for the rest of 
the day. | remember the puzzling thing Tom said to me as we 
embraced, just before he got into his dad’s old bomb to 
drive home that night. 

‘Remember how you and me and Traze used to have slow 
bicycle races?’ He drew back a bit, his hands still on my 
arms. (I felt oddly moved by his sudden hug — shy but 
pleased.) ‘Well sometimes | think that’s what life is — a slow 
bike race over a short distance, where you try and balance 
on one spot, knowing you’re caught between two horrors — 
either falling off or reaching the finishing line.’ 

| didn’t understand but smiled as if | did. We promised to 
write to each other. (But didn’t.) 

On the last-day-but-one Jack and | decided to do a last 
climb up Mt William. My two new suitcases were packed and 
strapped in the centre of my room, ready to go into the back 
of the truck and be taken, along with me, to the early train. 
In Melbourne I had to connect with the Spirit of Progress and 
travel all night to Sydney. | was not at all excited about the 
prospect. 

As Jack parked the truck in the usual spot from where we 
had to begin walking, all my previous visits to the mountain 
blurred into one; | had a momentary panicky feeling that my 
whole past had condensed into a tight hard knot, and was 
relieved when Jack began to recall specific details of our last 
trip here. ‘Easter — 1958 — Ruth’s thirty-eighth birthday. 
Remember?’ 

‘Yes. That was a good day.’ 

‘Yep. Rained as we were coming down, though.’ 

(Name any important day of any year, and Jack could tell 
you whether it rained or not. And if he couldn’t remember off 
the top of his head, he had it all written down, anyway, on 


calendars which he’d kept since he first came to the farm. 
Jack had paid the last instalment on his beloved farm the 
year I'd left school. A scheme called the Soldier Settlement 
Plan allowed returned servicemen to buy approved 
properties and pay them off at extremely low rates over 
many years.) 

It looked as if it might rain today too, as Jack and | 
trudged towards the summit. Dark clouds were hanging 
above the ranges to the west of us and the wind had that 
warm damp _ earthy smell which comes before a 
thunderstorm. | was still feeling a bit annoyed with Jack for 
reminding me of Josef Janaczek as we’d passed the Caseys’ 
old place in Hall’s Gap. The Caseys had been gone from 
there for over a year. | occasionally got a letter from Vronnie, 
who was playing the piano in a youth orchestra, now; 
touring all over the country. But nobody had spoken about 
Josef in our house since l’d got my voice back, and | 
certainly hadn’t allowed any feelings about that time to 
surface, since last mentioning him in my diary when | was 
11. 1! was dismayed to feel confusion welling up in me after 
Jack said Josef’s name. It was partly the way he’d said it, so 
casually, ‘Remember that foreign chap? Yosef Yancheck, 
wasn’t it?’ as if he’d been a passing acquaintance and not 
the centre of a painful crisis in our lives. 

We reached a place from where you could look out across 
the Major Mitchell plateau, and stopped for a rest. ‘Glad we 
decided to do this, old chap,’ puffed Jack. ‘Always like this 
sight. Look at that, now! Isn’t that something?’ 

‘Yes. It’s beautiful, Dad.’ 

The hard climb had taken all my earlier distress away. | 
was aware only of it being our last real day together. | 
wanted to get close to my father in some way, to say 
something we’d both remember with pleasure. But we had 
no language except for the most down-to-earth things. 
Which meant, in turn, | could think of nothing to say to him. 


Emotions arise without words but to think about them 
one needs a language, even if only an abbreviated fast-firing 
short-circuit of one’s own. Somehow, whenever | was with 
Jack, my own inner language became lost. My desire to 
communicate with him made me think in the sort of words 
he used: ‘Must check that far paddock, get the bracken out 
before summer hits us.’ So there was always a kind of deep 
peace mingled with frustration when | spent a long stretch of 
time with him. | knew that life was far more to Jack than just 
the sharpness of a saw or the state of the back paddock, yet 
these things, these tangible objects which he handled every 
day, and the natural world forever changing around him, 
were also far more than they appeared to be. They were like 
the handles by which he could grasp the mysterious, the 
unknowable, and therefore be able to work harmoniously 
with the unseen world without desperately wanting to know 
(as | did) the shape or size or constitution of the hidden 
parts. 

We started trudging again, to the top, but as usual | felt 
the impassive alienness of the dry windswept summit with 
its struggling plants, and for the first time ever, began to 
feel slightly glad about going away, about discovering new 
landscapes. At the same time | felt certain | would return one 
day, maybe even to find the place no longer lonely but close 
to some part of my heart Pd not yet discovered. That was the 
closest | ever got, in my youth, to a Transcendental Moment, 
and it was quickly obliterated as Jack and | went through the 
ritual of picking out our place and other landmarks, then 
went back to the western side and sat on lichen-covered 
rocks before starting the descent. | noticed that Jack was still 
very breathless and pale; | felt suddenly anxious again. But 
to ask Jack if he was okay would have amounted to 
rudeness. He never complained, not even of a headache. 

| sat beside him, waiting for him to breathe evenly, while 
watching the yellow-grey storm clouds piling up beyond the 
Serra range: an ancient knife-edged ridge of rocky 


escarpments formed by earth movements so long ago, the 
mind couldn’t grasp it. You could only stare, dumbly, while 
your beating heart somehow apprehended what thoughts 
couldn’t. When some colour had returned to Jack’s face, he 
began to slowly strip the leaves from a small branch of 
banksia; a very incongruous action for him. 

‘Mind if | ask you something, Fred? It’s sort of personal. 
Won't go on if you say so.’ 

‘What’s it about?’ 

Jack smiled shyly, without looking at me. ‘It’s about girls, 
actually.’ 

‘Girls? What about them?’ 

‘Do you like them?’ 

| burst out laughing. ‘| suppose so! Never thought about 
it. Some girls are okay.’ 

Jack laughed too, then went on, suddenly serious, ‘But 
you know what | mean. Don’t you?’ 

| did and | didn’t. | was feeling confused and embarrassed 
by his absurd question. ‘Sure,’ | said lightly. ‘I know what you 
mean.’ 

‘Good,’ Jack sounded immensely relieved. ‘That’s okay, 
then,’ | was relieved too; | thought our silly talk was now 
over. Then Jack, having stripped one banksia branch, started 
on another. 

‘Something I’ve worried about on and off .. . ever since 
that bad business — you not talking and all — the way we 
handled it. It was a bad time and we didn’t handle it right, 
son. And I’m sorry.’ 

‘It’s okay, Dad! You did the best you could. Under the 
circumstances. It must have been as bad for you as for me.’ | 
could hear myself trying to protect him, while starting to feel 
angry again. Jack half-turned and met my eyes for the first 
time. 

‘Listen — it’s hard to talk about, | know. But sometimes — 
well — bad experiences like that, they can make a person — 


it can affect a bloke. Change him. Make you feel different 
from other boys.’ 

| suddenly knew what he was talking about. Whenever 
new words had cropped up in the schoolyard | had always 
gone home to my dictionary to banish fabrication with fact, 
to replace confused emotions with the correct terms. The kid 
in last year’s fifth who was so good in the end-of-the-year 
play — referred to by the senior ‘toughs’, as a ‘pansy’, 
‘queer’, ‘poof’ — | knew what their slang meant. | had 
sensed, too, some hazy connection between homosexual 
acts and the things Mr Finn had talked about, but | stuck to 
my private certainty that everyone had been wrong about 
Josef, and I’d thought no more about it. 

Now, with Jack waiting anxiously for some response, my 
thoughts and dislodged feelings became jumbled; their 
rumblings and stirrings scared me; | feared a landslide. | 
took a couple of steps back towards the road, tried to make 
my voice as light and easy as possible. ‘It’s okay Dad, | know 
what you mean, and nothing has changed me.’ 

When | briefly met Jack’s eyes he smiled and nodded, 
pathetically eager to believe me, to be relieved of his 
confusion. At that moment | felt sorry for him, for the first 
time ever. | added quickly, ‘Please don’t blame yourself, 
Dad. Not for anything.’ 

| reached out to give him a hand over the rocks. He 
grasped my shoulder tightly for a couple of seconds when 
we were back on the road. The dense grey sky was almost on 
top of us. He said, ‘Let’s get down, old chap, before that 
cloud breaks.’ 


Saturday, January 19 12.10 am 


It’s going to be another all-night bout — I’m wide awake 
again. A couple of hours ago | was settling into my comfy 
chair, listening to my favourite Bach piano concerto, when 
there was a resounding knock on my front door. Jonathan? 
An emergency? | ran. 

It was Lily; two glasses and a half-full bottle of gin in her 
arms, and a sheepish grin on her face. 

‘Saw your light still on, Frank. You wanna have a drink 
with me, to give me courage?’ 

‘Courage for what, Lily?’ | said as she led the way into my 
study. 

‘For the abortion. | decided on it.’ She plonked the 
tumblers on my desk and started pouring straight gin. | 
stopped her after the first, said | would just top up my 
Scotch. Fetched ice and soda from the kitchen. Lily dropped 
one ice cube into her gin and clunked her glass against 
mine. 

‘Cheers!’ 

| wasn’t sure of the correct way to wish someone good 
luck with an abortion so | just said: ‘To your good health.’ 
Lily seemed pleased with that and took a fair swallow of gin. 
Then she looked around the room, with unveiled curiosity. 

‘Well! So this is where you do it all. That’s a nice 
pitcher — the bird. Did you do it?’ On her way to have a 
closer look at Jonno’s painting she saw the kittens. It was a 
case of life before art. Lily clucked and cooed and held each 
kitten against her face (the way Cloud did). ‘You sneaky 
bloke, Frank. I’ll bet old Nosey Beak downstairs doesn’t know 
about this or she’d set the Body Corpse onto you. What on 
earth are you going to do with them?’ 

‘Find them homes, somehow. The ginger one is for Cloud, 
my friend’s son. You saw him at my door. He’s been in 
hospital, having his tongue fixed.’ 


That was a mistake, mentioning the child. Lily’s mood 
changed abruptly; she slumped into a chair and hastily lit a 
smoke as tears began to flow. | fetched the tissues from the 
bedroom. After a weep, Lily said. ‘I know it’s the best thing 
to do. When | thought about it with all cylinders firing | knew 
there was no way | could keep a kid. At the same time it 
would screw my mind if | had it then gave it away, I’m just 
not that strong. So you see? Only one way out. Bugger the 
church and the pope and all. The pope never has to get 
fucking pregnant! Oh shit, what am | saying? Please don’t 
mind me, Frank. I’m a bit pissed.’ 

| assured her | didn’t mind at all, she could bugger the 
pope until Rome fell again. She laughed and | joined in, 
relieved that the tears were over. Lily blew her nose and 
asked if | had any other sort of music, ‘something less 
serious?’ 

| replaced Bach with Van Morrison singing Take it where 
you find it. |t seemed appropriate; after my initial annoyance 
at being interrupted | was realizing | was glad to see Lily 
tonight. It reminded me that I’d left it too late to ring Jonno. 
(He and the Cloud would be keeping normal hours, unlike 
me and Lily.) But | admitted to myself that Lily was probably 
better company for me tonight than Jonno; she had steered 
me into another world — exactly what my obsessive mind 
needed. It was also nice to know she was benefitting from 
my company. | did, however, tell her to stop calling me 
Frank. ‘I feel as if there’s someone else in the room with us.’ 

‘You mean a ghost?’ she giggled. 

‘Yes,’ | said dryly. ‘You could say that.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Fred. It’s a terrible habit of mine. | know, I'll call 
you Freddo — like in Freddo Frog. That way I'll remember.’ 
‘Fine. And every time you forget, I’ll croak.’ 

She laughed so much she had to go to the bathroom. We 
talked for almost two hours — or rather, Lily did, and | 
listened, gratefully, drinking a small amount of Scotch to her 
generous dollops of gin. She told me more of her family 


history, of her girlhood in ‘boring old Bairnsdale’, where the 
only entertainment was the drive-in on Saturday nights and 
cruising around with boys in their ‘notted-up’ cars. She had 
left school at 15 to begin her motor-mechanics 
apprenticeship. | asked if anybody had thought it odd, a girl 
mechanic, in a country town? 

‘Gosh, no. All the town knew | was a tomboy. It was 
consistent, you see, with what they expected. If l’d been 
Miss Bairnsdale, winner of the local beauty quest, or the 
minister’s daughter — yeah — tongues would’ve been 
wagging. Some of the boys called me butch, lesso, stuff like 
that. But it never worried me. Anyway,’ Lily laughed ruefully, 
‘| soon proved to them | was as normal as any other chick in 
the town! Lost my virginity at fifteen, in the back of a 
shaggin’ wagon, parked behind the showgrounds.’ 

Lily’s colourful language, liberally sprinkled with 
vulgarities, had never disturbed me until she used those two 
rhyming words. | realized | was shocked, not by the words, 
but by the grotesque image they conjured up. | too, had had 
sex on the front seat of a utility with a virgin youth, but 
would never have associated those pleasant sessions with 
anything as brutal and crude as this image implied. | have 
heard the term before, in schoolyards, but only from the 
mouths of boys. The sudden image of Lily, only 15, 
undergoing this crude initiation to prove to the pack that 
she wasn’t a lesbian, was so upsetting | didn’t hear anything 
else she said for some minutes afterwards. 

It was soon after that, that | consciously registered Lily’s 
appearance. She actually drew my attention to it, or | might 
still be trying to remember what was slightly different about 
her tonight. She was wearing a dress. 

‘You like it? | came out of the clinic — I’d just made the 
appointment for Monday — and | went straight into town 
and bought the first dress | liked.’ 

| said | liked it, and indeed | did. It was a brightly coloured 
material, diagonally striped, mainly warm colours: pinks, 


orange and gold; the shape of the dress itself was like a 
loose tent which hung from two narrow shoulder straps, so 
that her large muscular tanned shoulders and the smooth 
skin of her neck and upper chest were bare except for a 
chunky gold chain and crucifix. Lily’s very full bosom 
pushed the tent out in a voluminous way which suggested 
she was far more advanced in pregnancy than in fact she is. 
Deliberate? Is that why she chose this dress, to feel really 
pregnant for the time that’s left before the termination? Or 
to hide herself under the loose garment? Thinking these 
things, | was reminded of how little | know about women in 
general — or in particular, for that matter. | Know a lot about 
Elwyn the Extrovert, i.e. | can generally predict her reactions 
to external stimuli — current world events, political 
balderdash, domestic crises large or small. When it comes to 
the inner realm, Elwyn is opaque, unfathomable. Yes, she 
may describe her feelings to me, her motivations, negations, 
projections, depressions, but | never feel | know her any 
better for all of this. 

But | have jumped ahead again. | must go back to college 
days, to when | met my sweet and innocent wife-to-be. 


‘Educate For Eternity’ 


A farm has its daily rituals, high school its rules and 
regulations, but nothing in my life thus far could have 
prepared me for the phenomenon of a religious boarding 
college, fundamentalist variety, 1962. From a solitary, 
contemplative, unhurried existence to a febrile babbling 
morass of ceaseless activity — that was my impression of my 
abrupt transition to Donavale. 

There were all the prohibitions one would expect to find 
at such a time in such a place — no drugs (no coffee), no sex 
(no holding hands), no rock’n’roll (no ‘worldly’ music of any 
sort), but none of this bothered me. It was the lack of privacy 
which really irked. Every moment of the day was accounted 
for. To get any time alone | had to skip one meal a day or 
plead sick from a lecture. You had to be veritably at Death’s 
door to avoid public worship. Morning and evening each day 
of the week and all day on Sabbath; sing-songs, prayer 
bands, testimonials, undergraduate theology students — 
squeaky clean and squeaky voiced — practising on their 
captive congregations. And if there were any moments of 
silence, these too were time-tabled, slotted-in by decree. 

At least my first room-mate was the silent type, i.e. he 
was Chronically shy, like me. Ronald. From Benalla. The Dean 
put us together because we were both country boys from 
Victoria. We both got work in the dairy, which suited me 
fine, helped me over the first bumps of home-sickness — the 
familiar smells of a cow-yard. But | couldn’t adjust to sharing 
a room. Impossible to study with another body shifting and 
sighing only a metre away. | took to staying in the library 
until closing time. Then | would do a quick walk around the 
campus to allow Ronald to get into his pyjamas and say his 
long prayers on his knees. | always undressed in the dark. 
For a while | found | could only get to sleep by curling up in 
my old ‘safe’ position: two toes locked behind the heel of my 


other foot. My bed was nearest the window and our room 
was on the top floor, so | could look out to the dark tree-tops 
and try and pretend that Mt William was just across the 
paddocks. 

| was miserable for most of that first year but tried to 
keep all signs of it out of my letters to home. Ruth asked me 
in all her letters if | had made any friends and why didn’t | 
mention them? So | made up things to tell her, about Ronald 
and other acquaintances, and discovered | quite liked being 
secretive and deceitful — even while feeling guilty — 
because it somehow balanced out all the nauseating 
jolliness and endless jargon about ‘healthy fruitful 
development amidst the ennobling company of fellow 
Christians...’ 

Only now, looking back, can | see just how many secrets 
and deceits were being formed and perpetuated by a system 
So bizarre that young adult men and women were actually 
‘persuaded’, as easily as cattle going through a dairy, that 
females should take their daily walks in one direction and 
males in the opposite direction. They had a Girls’ Walk and a 
Boys’ Walk, and if you were half-smart and had a bit more 
than a bovine brain, you could hike a few miles through the 
bush and meet up with the other gender near a good 
swimming spot in Nora Creek. Elwyn told me about it, after 
we had graduated and gone. 

So how did one go about finding one’s Life Partner in 
such circumstances, if one belonged to the 99% who didn’t 
remember that polarized lines will always meet up if you 
travel far enough? Well, there was this institution known as 
Privilege Tea, which meant that a young man could ask a 
young lady of his choice to sit with him in the dining-room. 
Not alone, of course. The little square tables were made for 
two couples. So what happened at ordinary mealtimes? (Be 
patient, I’m only spelling out this because it’s part of the 
plot. Trust me.) At all other times, women entered the 
dining-room from one side of the building, via Girls’ Door, 


and men from the other side, through Boys’ Door. Truly. Two 
of each gender were then directed, by earnest monitors, to 
the next available table. Random Selection with orthodoxy. 
You all chatted for a while about your course subjects or the 
visiting speaker from the Mission Fields, then lined-up with 
your tray at the servery. One undoubted benefit of this 
system was that shy people, or ugly or unsociable or tedious 
boring people, always had some company at mealtimes at 
least. My job in the dairy meant | was usually late for meals. 
The dining-room would be almost empty; | could sit by 
myself. 

Ruth wrote to me constantly during my 4 years there. She 
would add messages from Jack at the bottom of each letter. 


Jack says to tell you the willows you put in by the dam have struck. It should 
be good and shadey there in a few years. Jack says to ask how many cows 
your milking now and is there a better ointment for teat crack. When we 
changed from goats to cows | told him the machines would give problems in 
the long run. 


Jack wrote just 3 short letters to me, the first a few weeks 
after I’d arrived. | had to go for a long fast walk through the 
cow paddocks; finally sorawled on the grass and eased the 
Knot of pain in my heart, with a brief bout of tears. The cows 
went on munching around me. If | had been harbouring any 
plans to find a way of opting out of the next 4 years, that 
session in the grass was my crisis point. 


My dear son. | am not a good letter writer. But | want you to know | think of 
you each day. It was a sad day you leaving home. My boy who we loved as 
our own. But a proud day for a father to see his son off to his chosen life. 
Strong and with principals to get through all trials. | pray every night for 
you. 

Love, Jack (Dad) 


After that it would have been easier to cut off a thumb than 
to fail in my ‘chosen life’. 


Just before the end of that first year, | received a letter 
from Lorraine; brief and puzzling: 


Dear Fred, 
Beatrice is in poor health suddenly after a bout of pneumonia. | feel | should 
warn you that she may die. 

You have never expressed any desire to see her in all the years I’ve been 
writing to you, and I’ve understood this. However | couldn’t bear to have 
you berate me, after her death, for not giving you a last chance to see her. 

Now that you know the situation, the choice is up to you. 

Fondly, Lorraine. 


If the letter had come while | was at the farm | might have 
made a different decision. As it was, in this perpetually 
unfamiliar environment, | couldn’t fully grasp the import of 
my aunt’s message, and consequently felt no threat to my 
current mechanical peace-of-mind. Exams were over. | 
decided to go to Melbourne. Telegrammed Lorraine, then got 
permission to leave the college that same afternoon. 

Lorraine met me the following morning at the interstate 
train terminus. | hadn’t seen her for 12 years. She had 
streaks of grey in her still magnificent red mane, she was 
scrawny, weather-beaten, her teeth slightly yellowed. But 
still somehow the same old Lion. She grinned, hugged me 
tightly as if not a bit surprised to find a nervous beard- 
stubbled young man in place of the soft 7-year-old she’d last 
cuddled. Despite my protest she scooped up my suitcase as 
if she’d worked all her life as a porter. ‘You look done in,’ she 
said as | followed her to the car park. ‘I guess you got no 
sleep last night.’ 

She didn’t give me the news until we were seated in her 
car and she had lit up a cigarette. Bea had died that 
morning, 5 o’clock. Lorraine felt bad that she’d written 
instead of telegramming. | confessed that | felt relieved. She 
met my eyes frankly. ‘| can appreciate that. Well, now that 
you've come this far, will you stay for the funeral?’ 

| nodded. ‘Good,’ said Lorraine, ‘because there is quite a 
lot | want to tell you. But right now we need coffee, so let’s 


get home.’ She grinned at me as she started the car. ‘You 
look as if you could do with a shave, too. Or are you starting 
a beard?’ Lorraine lived in Albert Park. Just before we went 
upstairs to her second-floor apartment in an old sprawling 
block of flats overlooking the bay, Lorraine said, ‘There was 
no point in telling you earlier, Freddie, but you’ll have to 
know, now, because you'll be meeting her in a moment — | 
live with a woman. We’re lesbians.’ In response to my blank 
stare she burst out laughing. ‘Oh my gosh, you mean you’ve 
never heard that word? Not even in the schoolground?’ | 
shook my head. Lorraine said, ‘What about homosexual? 
That mean anything to you?’ | nodded, feeling my face grow 
warm. ‘Whew!’ She smiled mischievously at me. ‘That saves 
an explanation. Don’t worry, Judy and | are quite normal in 
every other way. Come on, she'll have coffee ready for us.’ 

Judy was a very friendly attractive woman; plump and 
soft-looking by comparison with Lorraine. Lorraine’s sudden 
announcement actually meant little to me at the time; | was 
numb from sitting up all night on the train; the news about 
my mother hadn’t had time to sink in, let alone extraneous 
information about my aunt’s private life. Judy took one look 
at me and said, ‘I bet you want a shower before anything.’ 

| nodded gratefully, and let her lead me to the bathroom. 
After drinking two cups of coffee — the first real coffee in my 
life — | felt peculiarly agitated, as if | wanted to go for a long 
run instead of sleeping. The phone rang and Lorraine’s side 
of the conversation puzzled me. 


‘Her son has just arrived from Sydney .. . yes, I'll ask 
him... The blue one will be fine, whatever you think, 
Sister... yes, just place it in her arms . .. Thank you, 
Sister.’ 


‘It’s the doll,’ explained Lorraine after hanging up. ‘They 
wanted to know what to do with it.’ And then she told me 
the story of the baby doll my mother had nursed and 
dressed and bathed and talked to for 13 years. ‘I want it to 
be cremated with her. I’m not sentimental, | just have a 


respect for things | don’t understand. If there /s an after-life | 
don’t want Bea haunting me, asking where’s her damn 
baby!’ 

In my hyped-up state | agreed to go to the nursing home 
(as the loony bin was politely called) to see the remains of 
my mother and ‘baby sister’. Beatrice wasn’t old; she had 
turned 39 a week before her death. To my befuddled eyes 
she didn’t look more than 25, as | stood at the end of the 
bed where the nurses had laid her out. | saw a white-faced 
thin woman with short brownish-fair hair combed in a fringe 
over her forehead. She had a small pinched mouth like a 
hungry child. The nurses had put a touch of pink lipstick on 
the lips so that she looked not unlike the painted doll in her 
arms. It was one of those old-fashioned hard plastic dolls 
with yellow curls painted on its forehead, and it was dressed 
like a proper baby, in pink and white knitted things, from a 
bonnet down to little socks with pink ribbons. Beatrice’s 
nightdress was a frilly nylon blue thing that left her scrawny 
arms bare. Her arms were the only part of her that looked 
old. The hand cradling the doll had a thin gold wedding ring 
on the 4th finger. When we were back at the flat | asked 
Lorraine where the ring had come from. 

‘| bought it for her, when she left the hospital and went 
into the nursing home for the incurably insane. Told her it 
was from Bill. It made her so happy everyone thought she 
was going to get better, me included. It took a long while to 
give up hope. What we didn’t realize was: the happier Bea 
was, the crazier she was. They gave her shock treatment in 
the hospital and for a few days after each treatment she was 
rational again, that is, she remembered that she didn’t have 
a baby, or Bill, and she would repeat it to herself, like a 
machine: No baby, no Bill. No baby, no Bill. And then she 
would go into a state of deep depression, practically 
comatose, for days. And one day, suddenly, she’d be smiling 
at you, and mentioning some little thing she’d done for 
baby, something she’d knitted or whatever. The realization 


that finally pulled me out of years of fear and unhappiness 
was when | saw that Bea wasn’t in ordinary time like the rest 
of us. She was waiting in a kind of suspended animation in 
which neither she nor baby grew any older, waiting for Bill to 
come home from the war and claim his bride and child.’ 

It was early in the afternoon but Lorraine was already 
getting drunk on brandy. Her story began briskly and 
matter-of-factly but got more emotional and garbled as the 
afternoon wore on. | had my first taste of alcohol that 
afternoon. Judy mixed something up for me (brandy, soda 
and lemon juice | suspect) which tasted terrible but which | 
gulped down like medicine. | listened to the story of 
Lorraine’s and Bea’s girlhoods, the death by misadventure of 
their parents, their life before | arrived, Bea’s one and only 
meeting with Bill; saw it all as one might watch a movie: 
absorbed in the details but always conscious that ‘it’s only a 
movie’. The only emotion | felt was confused anger when | 
realized Lorraine had lied in her letter on my 16th birthday, 
pretending she knew Bill well. As she told the real story | 
could see that she had entirely forgotten the half-truths in 
her letter. It was almost sun-down out over the sea when 
Lorraine finished up. 

‘A couple of weeks ago Bea started saying the baby was 
sick. The nurses — those women, my _ god, they’re 
incredible — gave the doll fake injections! Then Bea came 
down suddenly with pneumonia, day before her birthday. 
And she said something, when her temp was way up, that 
made me think that all these years that doll wasn’t her 
second baby at all, but was you, Freddie. She never gave it a 
name, it was always just Baby. But when she was sick she 
said: Keep Baby Fred away. Don’t let him catch this! It was 
the only time in thirteen years she didn’t want to hold the 
doll. Even after her temp was normal she’d make the nurses 
stand back from the bed when they tried to give her the 
Baby. Yesterday she held the doll again for the first time in 
two weeks. She was really happy last night, gave me a sweet 


kiss and thanked me for looking after Baby. She always 
confuses me with the nurses —’ Lorraine broke off there and 
burst into tears. Judy comforted her. | sat like a log of wood 
on the sofa that would be my bed that night. 

Since there were no more family members to notify, 
Beatrice and the doll were cremated together the following 
afternoon. Judy came with us and | was glad of her presence 
as we waited for the tiny urn of ashes, which we then carried 
to one of the rose beds in the crematorium gardens. We had 
agreed to have no niche in a brick wall, no metal plaque 
with name and dates. As Lorraine said: Bea left ordinary time 
ages ago. We sprinkled her ashes onto the earth under a 
sturdy pink rose bush. There was something immaculately 
Sane and ordinary about that evenly pruned bush with its 
crisp unblemished blooms. We didn’t cry. Lorraine had cried 
on and off since the night before and my tear ducts 
contained concrete. Judith gave an arm to both of us as we 
walked back to the car. She no longer seemed soft and 
vague, but stronger and more solid than me and my aunt 
put together. As we drove home | found myself thinking 
about the implications of Lorraine’s announcement: We're 
lesbians. | had had no idea that females could be 
homosexual. Though the dictionary said: sexual attraction 
between members of the same sex, | had assumed that the 
word sex applied only to men, since it was a shameful word 
and women were far above such things. That was the 
message I’d received foggily throughout my adolescence, 
and it had been heavily reinforced during the past year. 
Suddenly | saw a moving picture of Judy and the Lion, limbs 
tangled together in a naked embrace, the Lion blowing 
raspberries on Judy’s white tummy. | was so shocked at 
myself | had to start talking suddenly. | remember asking an 
absurd question: What was the population of Melbourne? 
Lorraine turned to look at me, smiling indulgently. ‘You 
haven't changed Freddie. You asked me that question when 


you were five. | didn’t know the answer then and | don’t 
now!’ 

That night, lying under the sheet on the narrow sofa, 
some banked-up feelings began to trickle through a few tiny 
cracks in my concrete wall. No feelings about my mother, 
but some sense of what Lorraine had gone through all these 
years. Perhaps it was the noise of traffic on the busy street 
below, triggering memories of my childhood in Richmond, 
which gave me the sensation of lying in my bed in my first 
room, hearing Auntie’s typewriter across the hall, a 
comforting monotonous dull patter, like rain. | remembered 
the Lion Game, God’s church, the wedding picture... Then | 
began to see it all again, from Lorrie’s point of view. Her 
fright and fear when Beatrice stayed in her bed, wouldn’t 
get up, began playing with the doll she’d bought for the 
daughter she’d hoped | would be, the baby | stayed, never 
moving through time. | saw why Lorraine had sent me away 
and, while crying in remembered anguish, | understood. 
Beatrice was her responsibility, her baby almost. She 
couldn’t look after both of us. She knew | had to go on 
moving through time. Had to get out of the woods. So into 
the woods she sent me. Dream logic — you dream you are 
falling asleep and wake up with a jolt. Sent away to come 
back. The room turned on its side. | couldn’t see the sea but 
knew it was there above my head, held up by my will alone. | 
fell asleep realizing, foggily, that the only difference 
between madness and imagination was the dogged 
relentless power of human will. 

Judy and Lorraine wanted me to stay a few more days but 
| wanted to get home to the farm. | promised to come and 
spend one vacation with them, soon. They took me to the 
station the following afternoon, kissed and hugged me with 
such warmth | cried. 

That summer | helped Jack pull down part of the old dairy 
and rebuild it. | tried to talk to Ruth about my mother’s 
death; she tried to listen sympathetically but | could see | 


was upsetting her. | said nothing about my father. To this day 
| don’t know how much she knew, how much Lorraine told 
her. | wanted, desperately, to talk about the doll, to get it 
out of me, the way Lorraine had talked herself dry, but | 
knew it would only haunt Ruth too. And who could she tell? 
To Jack, crazy people were sick, struck down with a germ in 
their brains, like catching the flu or measles, only worse. The 
only cure could come from God. Even with flu or measles, 
the doctor was only God’s agent. In this sense, Jack’s 
religious beliefs were even more primitive than the 
fundamentalist doctrines of the church he had joined in 
order to marry Ruth. 

Anyway, Ruth finally brought to a halt my meandering 
attempts to speak about my first mother. ‘Why God lets the 
innocent suffer is beyond our understanding, and we 
shouldn’t try to know the mind of God but trust it’s all part 
of His plan and all made plain in the New Earth like He 
promised. Now | need some more wood for the stove or these 
scones won't rise.’ 

It had never occurred to me that my mother might have 
been suffering. It had been left to everyone around her to do 
that, aS we watched, fearing for ourselves, facing 
unanswerable questions. Beatrice, unable to face loss and 
pain, had simply gone away to where nothing could hurt her. 
That was fair enough, surely? | decided that Ruth was right, 
that it was all quite out of reach of human understanding 
and furthermore, | no longer cared. After a 3-day headache | 
closed my mind on that particular door and concentrated 
solely on helping Jack remodel the dairy, according to my 
design based on Donavale’s impressive plan. 


Saturday, Dawn 


| was shocked, a short while ago, when | looked up and saw 
grey light beyond the window. Carpet Cat looked up at the 
same time, stretched, went out for a stroll. Rain again, a fine 
drizzle. | went onto the balcony; the air felt cool, delicate. 
‘You’re a strange cat,’ | called out after CC, who was halfway 
down the tree. ‘Normal cats hate rain.’ 

| was about to go to bed when | heard something 
fumbling at my front door. Switched on the hall light, saw a 
folded newspaper being forced through the mail slot. | 
opened the door and saw a vision: a small ghost smelling of 
wet bright nylon and sweaty joggers. Curls rain-stuck to 
head. Golden curls this time, not dark. An acceptable 
reversal, as if some memories print out in negative. 

The boy angel was pissed off because all his papers were 
getting wet, and this one wouldn’t go through the slot. He 
yanked it back and handed it to me. ‘Sorry but they’re all 
fuckin’ wet.’ 

‘What a nuisance for you. Don’t be sorry. You can just 
drop it by the door in future. Are you new to the job?’ 

‘It’s me first morning. Boss said to put ’em all in the letter 
boxes.’ 

‘That would only mean outside boxes, | think. Inside it’s 
perfectly okay to drop them at doors.’ 

‘Yeah? That’ll save me then.’ 

And he was off, before | could ask him if he wanted to 
come in and dry off and borrow a jacket. The automatic light 
went out; the stairs were dark. | closed my door, rushed to 
the balcony, looked down in time to see the cherub ride 
away on his BMX with wire basket full of wet newspapers. 


1.00 pm 


This is absurd. | should still be asleep but at 11.30 | awoke 
from a disturbing but exquisite dream in which a winged 
bicycle flew back and forth across the sky, like a black and 
gold butterfly. | lay on my back in a green field, watched 
with increasing excitement as the organic/mechanical 
assemblage — butterbike? flycycle? — flew lower and lower, 
until | could feel the wings beating the air above my body. 
The tension became unbearable; | suddenly woke to find 
myself ejaculating on the bottom sheet. | had been lying 
face-down, in fact. A warm westerly was blowing through the 
open window, flapping the curtains. | sat up feeling slightly 
guilty, as if | had woken in my old room at Donavale, hoping- 
to-God that Ronald hadn’t heard me. The physical release 
was pleasant but an agitated ripple persisted in my mind. 
Nothing | could locate, so | got up, showered, put the sheets 
in the washing-machine, kettle on the gas flame, then 
looked at the newspaper which | had spread to dry on the 
kitchen table. 

| turned to the Letters to the Editor, as always, before 
facing the dismal news of the world, and read a nice letter 
from a mother praising a certain holiday camp which had 
looked after her two retarded sons for a fortnight, thus 
giving her and her hubby their first holiday in 15 years. 

That prompted me to phone Jonathan. When he answered 
| could hear a fiendish din in the background. Jonno closed a 
door. ‘It’s Cloud at his drums. He has emptied the pot 
cupboard. Reckons he’s going to be on Tount Down. Listen, 
how would you like to come over for tea tonight? | promise 
he will have grown tired of drumming by then.’ 

| said nothing would make me happier. Drums and all. 
Took down the address. J offered to collect me but | said I’d 
get a cab. | returned to the kitchen, rescued the whistling 
kettle. While the tea was brewing | read another Letter to the 


Editor. It was from a man who thinks that: a// homosexuals 
should he forced to have the test for aids and if they are 
positive they should be forced to wear some kind of badge 
or marker so the community can know who they are. | 
forced myself to breathe calmly. 

But | didn’t feel like reading any more. | slapped the 
newspaper on the mounting pile behind the laundry door, 
went down the back stairs to empty the kitty litter under the 
shrubs behind the car-park. As | hosed the tray clean, at the 
communal gully-trap, | took pleasure in banging it loudly on 
the cement. For a moment | thought | could hear an echo: 
the distant ringing of bells, the clattering of sticks on tin — 
all the sounds which lepers once had to make to let the 
community know their whereabouts. 


2.25 pm 


It is very lovely outside. Been for a long walk, feel much 
calmer. Have read over what | wrote about Beatrice and 
think | Know why | was agitated. There is something cold and 
lifeless about my words. She was, indeed, lifeless and cold 
the only time | saw her with grown-up eyes. But | suspect | 
do have some feeling towards her which | am unable to 
locate or express. Of course | cannot agree with Elwyn’s 
notion about ‘blocked feelings residing in every cell of the 
body’, an idea retained from her Primal Therapy phase. It’s 
so bloody unscientific. Residing in! As if feelings are tenants, 
bond paid, plus 40 years’ rent in advance. 


Back to Donavale 


Another college year began, continued, passed. | roomed 
with the dreary Ronald again because | was used to him; 
back into the old routines without another stressful phasing- 
in period. | worked through the autumn break again. In the 
spring vacation Jack and Ruth took their first-ever holiday 
from the farm; left the chooks and cows in the care of Kate 
O’Reilly, and drove all the way north in the old truck, 
camping out one night along the way. Ronald had gone 
home to Benalla, so Ruth and Jack had our twin beds while | 
slept in the vacant bed of my next-door neighbour. 

It was common for family members to visit the college 
during term breaks. | wasn’t the only student showing 
parents over the place. Ruth was almost speechless, she was 
SO impressed. She could only utter: ‘Oh you are so lucky 
Fred!’ Jack spent hours looking over the modern dairy — 
seeing where I'd got all my good ideas for remodelling ours. 
But their visit disoriented me. | found it hard to relate to 
them as the people | thought | knew. They were like fish out 
of water, with nothing to do but gape. 

As they set off home again after 4 days, they looked like 
two strange brave pioneers, in their truck loaded with 
Camping gear (covered with a tarp in case of rain). | watched 
other students’ relations driving away in big flash cars; | had 
noticed the difference between Ruth’s clothes and the stuff 
worn by other women; I’d realized how shy and awkward 
Jack’s speech sounded. All the differences somehow only 
increased my feelings of loyalty and affection. But | realized 
something else, seeing and hearing them for the first time in 
this new context: 

| saw — or rather, felt — the blood difference between us; 
a fact I’d never consciously thought about before. It had 
nothing to do with the superficialities of mannerisms or 
speech; it was an innate difference; | didn’t think like them. | 


loved them but | didn’t really know them. It was like the 
difference between sympathy and empathy. 

From the day my aunt told me | was going for ‘a long 
holiday in the country’ to the day Ruth and Jack drove back 
to the farm, | had always felt myself to be a victim of other 
people’s plans, whims or fears. | was so used to this, it was a 
part of my security. My will, my personal desires, sustained 
my inward life only. All else was, very often to my relief, 
beyond my control. But during the days following my 
parents’ departure, | began to see that my inner and outer 
lives were not so sharply divided. The wall between them 
was gravelly, porous — not made of solid rock. There had 
been a moment — perhaps when | had taken the river 
pebbles from Jack’s large hands — when | had decided that 
survival lay in one direction only. In yielding to this 
particular red line on this new and strange map, | was, in 
fact, acting for myself as much as | was being acted upon. 
From that moment, every struggle to mould myself to my 
new parents, these peculiar but caring strangers, was a 
struggle for survival. It had all been for me, not for them, 
this desperation to win their love and approval so that they 
would never dump me, as my first set of parents had done. 
Throughout my childhood, love meant: not being dumped. 

When the summer holiday came, it was ‘business as 
usual’. Jack and | cut fire-breaks, cleaned out the bottom of 
the almost-empty dam, and so on. | did my utmost to give 
no sign of the changes within. But it was as if the long 
holiday, on which the Lion had sent me, was over. One part 
of me accepted this philosophically; | had simply, finally 
‘grown up’. Another part of me felt cold and ghostly, as if | 
no longer belonged anywhere in the world. 

| spent my 20th birthday helping Jack and Tom control a 
small bush-fire between O’Reilly’s place and the creek. Tom 
had just quit university, and didn’t want to talk about why. 
He had changed greatly in the 2 years since the night of my 
18th birthday, when he had hugged me and reminded me of 


the slow bicycle races we used to have in the sand. There 
had been glimpses, back then, of some inner turmoil. His 
forehead now had two deep furrows between his eyes, and 
he was only 2 months older than me! He was happy to work 
beside me, but when | suggested a walk along the Mt 
William creek, one of our favourite shared places, he refused 
politely, as if Il’d suggested something inappropriate, or 
worse: as if | was a complete stranger. It didn’t occur to me 
that perhaps Tom, like myself, had become estranged from 
home and family. When he told me that he was in the district 
to earn money from hay-carting, in order to travel to India, 
all | could say was: ‘Why India?’ And all Tom could say was: ‘I 
might be able to answer that when | come back.’ 
| thought: Well, at least he is planning to come back. 


| returned to college in 1964 to find that Ronald had quit; 
he’d decided to stick with his old man’s farm. 

In 2 years | had made no special friends. | was hoping this 
meant | could have a room to myself but when the lists went 
up, | saw that | had been paired with Tony, my neighbour of 
the previous year. He was a Dip. Ed. humanities student, 
final year, gregarious, funny, clever and talkative. He had so 
many friends and was always so busy with clubs and 
committees, | wondered why he was rooming with me. After 
2 hectic and — | must confess — interesting weeks, | asked 
him: How had he been ‘lumped with me?’ 

He told me that his room-mate of last year had been 
advised not to return this year. ‘He was what they call a 
Disruptive Influence. | myself have been warned several 
times. Quieten down or be sent down. So | reasoned that it 
might put the faculty off my scent if | roomed with a nice 
quiet conventional kid like you.’ 

‘Thanks a lot,’ | said dryly. 

‘Don’t mention it!’ He grinned then sighed loudly. 
‘Trouble is, you’re not quite what you appear to be, are you?’ 

‘What on earth do you mean?’ 


‘Oh | don’t mean you're a potential Disrupter, a closet 
revolutionary. But you’re not as orthodox as everyone thinks 
you are.’ 

‘Aren’t 1?’ | was nonplussed. 

‘Nope. And another thing: you’re not happy here. You are 
holding on as though you’re stuck to a cliff face with a 
thousand-foot drop below you. Or you wouldn’t laugh like a 
hyena at everything | say.’ 

| clamped my jaws shut. Tony leaned across between our 
desks and roughed up my hair as if | was 10 years younger 
than him, instead of 2 years. ‘So why are you here, Freddie?’ 

To my surprise | told him the truth: filial devotion. My 
foster parents saved for years to send me here. | couldn’t 
disappoint them etc. 

Tony was uncommonly silent for a bit, then said, ‘You 
think you've got no alternatives, right?’ 

‘You could put it that way.’ 

‘There are always alternatives!’ Tony shouted so loudly 
and looked so ferocious, | jumped. He then pulled a series of 
crazy faces, like a quick-change clown, and | laughed like a 
hyena again. 

On Saturday nights, instead of going to the tedious 
concerts in the auditorium, Tony would bring some of his 
friends to our room. | was astonished at the things which 
were energetically and brazenly discussed. | had no 
knowledge, until then, of the rest of the world; had never 
heard of The Beatles or Bob Dylan; didn’t know that South 
and North Vietnam were at war. | also learned that Tony and 
his close friends were still seething with anger over what 
had happened to Tony’s roommate. Apparently the chap had 
started a drama club, sans faculty approval, and had been 
planning to surprise everyone with an_ end-of-year 
production of As You Like /t. The disciplinary committee had 
not liked it. 

As the year went on, Tony’s good-humoured zeal began to 
give way to uneasy agitation. The discussions became 


arguments. Most of the group backed off; they were in their 
final year, had too much at stake. But 4 chaps continued to 
meet in our room, and now | became uneasy. My rule for 
survival there was simple and cowardly: Don’t Make Waves. 
When Tony announced that the group had formed a plan of 
action, that they were sick of ‘this talk talk talk which 
changes nothing’, | begged him not to tell me about it. | 
admitted | was scared, and said | truly believed he was naive 
to think he could take on this great immovable conservative 
institution,and win. ‘You're only one term away from the end 
and then you'll be out of here, teaching, and in control of 
your life. Why try and change this?’ 

He sat on the end of my bed, smiled sadly at me. 
‘Because | came here, just like you, without any choices. 
That’s what | thought at the time. And this authoritarian 
regime has shown me that without choices humans are 
dumber than even the sparrows which are so often quoted at 
us. So I’m actually grateful to this place. And now | don’t 
want to leave here without letting it know just what it’s done 
for me.’ 

“You're crazy, Tony.’ 

‘If that’s what it takes — fine!’ 

| waited in dread-filled anticipation of the group’s ‘plan of 
action’. On the following Sunday morning | found Tony up 
and gone before me. It was barely light as | went down the 
road to the dairy. On my way back | noticed a huge crowd 
thronging around Boys’ Door of the dining-hall. Men and 
women. Nobody seemed to be moving in; there was a bit of 
giggling and ooh-ahing but on the whole the crowd was 
subdued. | pushed to the open doorway and peered in. | was 
pleased, when | thought about it later, to realize that my 
first reaction had been to smile. The dining-room was in total 
chaos. Students were working furiously to restore order so 
breakfast could begin — rearranging chairs and tables, 
tearing down the posters, streamers, balloons, flowers which 


decorated every wall. Enough of the original handiwork 
remained for me to grasp Tony’s message. The posters said: 


YOU ARE NOT CHILDREN — SIT WHERE YOU LIKE! 
FORCED CONNEXION MAKES BAD DIGESTION! 
THE ANIMALS WENT IN TWO BY TWO, OH WHAT FUN TO LIVE IN A ZOO. 


Tony and his friends owned up to their crimes. Not that 
their identity was in doubt. Disruptive Influences were 
always known and well-watched. They were called before 
the disciplinary committee and their privileges were cut for 
the rest of the year. That meant they could attend only 
classes and meals and church services. They were forbidden 
to see or speak to each other. After a fortnight of this 
nonsense, Tony went for a walk late one night to meet one of 
his friends, down behind the auditorium. They were sprung 
by a college ‘scout’ or ‘spy’, some wormish student whose 
job it was to patrol the grounds after lights-out. Tony and 
friend were hauled again before the inquisition; this time 
they were summarily expelled and told to be off campus 
before sundown, Sabbath, the next day. 

By this time | was outraged but it was all too late; the 
uprising was over, defeated. All | could do to show my 
loyalty to Tony was to openly embrace him, in the middle of 
the main drive, just before he and Mark got into the cab for 
the railway station. He looked exhausted but unbowed. He 
hugged me back and said he would write. 

He did, just once, to wish me luck for my final exams. His 
family lived in Hobart, Tasmania. He said he was picking 
apples for a living and had started a kids’ theatre group. The 
local community was giving him a lot of support for the 
project, but the church community had disowned him. 


If | had returned in sackcloth and ashes they’d have forgiven me, but an 
unregenerate ingrate — never. | feel rather cynical about it all now. | 
probably did throw too much away — for what? Yet there was a moment 
back then when | really believed we could make a difference. 


This work with the kids is interesting. They are getting a lot out of it, 
anyway. It’s good to feel needed. 


| wrote back: 


You did make a difference, though not where you had expected to. I’ve had 
time to think about a lot of things since you left. You had a very reorganizing 
effect on my own life. You were right: there are alternatives. 


A year later we heard that Tony had married a non-SDA girl, 
a teacher, and that they had received a government grant to 
take their travelling youth theatre to schools on the 
mainland. The student who gave us the news added: ‘He’s 
completely left the church. Just goes to show. You can see 
why the faculty tries to weed out the disruptive elements 
before they spread.’ 


Sunday, January 20 2.00 pm 


When Jonathan’s in-laws arrived just before dinner | thought 
our evening was going to be ruined. But the interruption 
turned out to be revealing; in retrospect I’m not sorry to 
have met Sonia and Richard; if they are going to keep 
cropping up in Jonno’s dismal tales of family life, it’s easier 
to listen if | can put faces to the names. Even before I'd 
heard the latest in the on-going saga of Sandra’s business 
affairs, | was thinking to myself: what an unattractive lot. 
Sonia is a loud overbearing ugly woman; Richard a 
preposterous priggish bore; the eldest boy is a sadist (kept 
trying to put the ginger kitten and the puppy face-to-face in 
order to watch the kitten scratch the hapless pup’s nose) 
and the youngest lad went straight to the TV, switched on 
an hysterical American sitcom, plugged in the ear-piece 
(when Jonathan asked him to turn it down) and sat, rocking 
himself back and forth, 20 centimetres from the screen. 

As for Alice, Cloud’s half-sister — my usual patience with 
children was stretched to its limit. She is pretty, vain, 
precocious and abominable; she did everything she could to 
torment Cloud from the moment she entered the room and 
clapped her hands over his eyes. ‘Guess who!’ Despite Cloud 
shouting ‘Alith!’ several times, she hung on grimly, while he 
wriggled and flailed like a fish on a hook. 

Richard wanted to speak privately with Jonathan so | was 
stuck there with Sonia for 10 horrible minutes. ‘And where 
do you fit into the picture?’ she demanded. Jonathan had 
introduced me by name only — no explanations — so | said | 
was once one of his schoolteachers. She launched into a 
rave about the excruciating expense of private schooling. 
‘But still worth it when you compare the standard of 
education in state schools. Not to mention the lack of 
discipline!’ | didn’t have to say another word; couldn’t have 
got one in if I'd wanted to. 


Jonathan returned and said it was Cloud’s tea-time. ‘Oh 
that’s all right,’ roared Sonia. ‘We’re eating later. Don’t fuss 
on our account.’ Then they all sat at the table with us 
(except for the radiation addict still with his forehead on the 
TV screen) and spoilt our meal by picking at bits of cold 
chicken and salad,and arguing noisily about whether or not 
Alice could invite her entire ballet class to her 13th birthday 
party. 

Cloud got upset in all the excitement and Jonathan yelled 
at him for spitting food at his sister. (She had been digging a 
fork into his back.) | was certain that Jonno knew that Alice 
had provoked Cloud; his scolding of Cloud only, upset me 
greatly but | sat in silence, thinking: This is probably a 
Normal Family. Be grateful you don’t have one. 

They all went off after we’d finished our meal. Jonno and | 
hadn’t eaten much. | was feeling disappointed and he was 
irritable. Cloud, overwrought and bad-tempered, had to be 
put to bed, after which Jonno and | sat out on the back porch 
(sorry, patio) and smoked and tried to relax. Jonno 
apologized for the invasion, although it wasn’t his fault, as | 
reminded him. These things happen. 

‘Gives you some idea, anyway,’ he growled, ‘of what | 
have to put up with.’ 

However, none of that could cancel out the pleasure of 
the first hour which the 3 of us had together, before the 
invasion. Jonathan’s studio, at the lower end of the long 
garden, is as large as this entire flat. Cloud has his own 
corner, with great wads of butchers’ paper and his own 
brushes and jars of paint. He has his own table too, but he 
prefers to work on the floor, so that’s what we did. While 
Jonno cleaned brushes, Cloud and | painted cats and dogs 
and hippopotamuses and zebras. In the beginning, in my 
ignorance, | suggested that Cloud might like to put the 
stripes in my outlined zebras. No way. Politely but firmly: ‘I 
paint a// my zebrath.’ 


On the walls: a few of Jonno’s paintings. Two were totally 
abstract — interlocking hour-glass shapes in reds and 
yellows, reminding me of the canna flower paintings in My 
Collection. But while these had all the exuberance of the 
childhood flower paintings, they were also disturbing, hectic. 
Still, | could see why his first show had made such an 
impact. 

On the opposite wall was a large naturalistic painting of 
Cloud and Alice playing in the garden. Dated 1982. A frame 
of flowers surrounds the children. The girl’s yellow hair 
catches the sunlight; her face is partly in shadow as she 
looks down at a pack of playing-cards in her hands. The little 
boy’s face is lifted, laughing, to the sun; his arms reach 
towards the viewer. 

| stared at this painting for so long, saying nothing, that 
Jonno came and hugged my shoulders, asked what was 
wrong. 

‘Nothing’s wrong! But I’m puzzled. You paint so few 
pictures like this one. If | could make something as lovely as 
that, | would never want to paint any other subject in any 
other way.’ 

‘Oh yes you would. You would have to. | love that one too, 
that’s why it’s hanging there, but | can’t keep repeating 
myself.’ He turned away abruptly, sorted through a large flat 
drawer. ‘Got a few sketches here, though, which you might 
like.” Almost too eagerly | spread out the sheets of paper. 
Cloud knew what they were and begged to be lifted up so he 
could see, too. 

‘Dat’s Toud.’ 

‘Yes,’ | said, kissing his cheek. ‘That’s a drawing of you, 
Cloud, by your daddy.’ 

‘No, iss not daddy!’ He grinned then poked his tongue 
out — for about the 10th time — to show his stitches. 

‘You won’t be able to do that after tomorrow.’ Jonno lifted 
up the child and balanced him horizontally across his own 
shoulders. ‘You'll have to think up a new trick.’ 


He held Cloud by one wrist and one ankle then whirled 
around. Cloud shrieked with joy. When his father stopped 
spinning, he begged for more. ‘More heddycopper! 
Farthder!’ ‘This helicopter can’t go any faster.’ Jonno swung 
him around into his arms, kissed his flushed face. ‘It’s time 
to go and have tea.’ 

The pleasure of watching this game had suffused my face 
too, with warmth. | picked up my folder of Cloud drawings 
and we went back through the garden to the huge white 
run-down mansion that could easily have housed 3 families. 
| couldn’t help comparing it with the tiny miserable flat in 
which Jonno had spent the first 12 years of his life. 

We checked to see how the kitten was faring, locked in 
the play-room with a boxful of soil and a saucer of milk. 
‘Onjie walk in ith tea!’ chortled Cloud. The milk was pale 
brown with dirt. ‘Gosh,’ | moaned, as Jonno poured out a 
fresh lot. ‘| hope I’ve done the right thing. Should have 
waited another week.’ 

‘Don’t be a fuss-pot,’ sighed Jonno. ‘It will survive.’ Yes, | 
nearly said, but will you? Because | was convinced — as on 
the first night when he came to the flat — that there was 
something wrong; some underlying irritation which | could 
only put down to frustration at not being able to work 
properly since Sandra’s death. He’d been trying to hide it for 
the past couple of hours, but he’d have been more 
successful at flying than concealing his anxiety from his ex- 
lover/father. 

As it turned out, my intuition was right but my guess at 
the cause of the problem was wrong. Since Sandra’s death, 
her relatives have been in an uproar over the discovery of 
the financial mess she has left behind. Apparently the house 
in which Jonno and Cloud live, was jointly owned by Sonia 
and Sandra, left to them after their father’s death. Sonia had 
already married so Sandra stayed on in the old family home 
(their mother having re-married a decade earlier) but the 


sisters made an agreement that when Sandra married they 
would sell and share the proceeds of the property. 

The years went by; Sandra had Alice, but didn’t marry. 
Sonia had married into a grossly rich family so she didn’t 
press Sandra to sell the house. Richard even loaned Sandra 
money to start an art gallery. The sisters were quite amicable 
with each other until Sandra married Jonathan. Richard 
openly disliked Jonathan; Sonia was ambivalent. (From what 
| observed, that is still the situation.) The matter of the 
house remained dormant. Until Sandra’s death. In cases of 
joint proprietorship — when the deceased has left no will — 
the survivor becomes the sole heir. Within days of the 
funeral Dick informed Jonathan that Sonia wanted to sell the 
house and gallery as quickly as possible. Jonno showed Dick 
a letter Sandra had sent from New York a few weeks before 
she died. She stated that she’d suddenly decided it was time 
to sell the house — it was too huge and expensive to up- 
keep. Sonia would get her share and the rest would go into 
trust funds for Alice and Cloud. 

‘Almost seems as if she had an unconscious premonition, 
or something. Anyway, Dick just laughed. There would be 
nothing left, he said, after Sandra’s business debts are paid 
off. Apparently I’m not the only painter she never paid on 
time. The gallery still owes me a few grand. It’s all a bloody 
mess, and Dick is offering to take the whole lot off my hands, 
as long as | make no claim on Sandra’s estate.’ 

| was disgusted at this state of affairs, and said so. | urged 
Jonathan to see a solicitor, mentioned Legal Aid, went on 
about Cloud’s rightful inheritance. ‘It all sounds very fishy,’ | 
finished up. ‘I wouldn’t trust Smythe. He’s too clever. | think 
he’s using your distaste for that kind of mess to put one over 
you.’ 

‘Of course he is. What it comes down to is that the 
Smythes hate me and there’s no way they’d let me get away 
with anything of Sandra’s. My problem is, | want to be free of 
the Smythes as much as they want to get rid of me. Cloud 


and | will manage. We’ve got the Single Parent’s benefit. 
Have another drink.’ 

| did. | had taken a new bottle of whisky, for a gift, but it 
was | who eventually needed it most, for the night’s 
revelations were not yet over. 

There was a brief spell during which the traffic on the 
main road ceased, inexplicably, so that we could hear the 
wind rustling the palm branches in the garden. The warm 
west wind and the swaying interlocking vaults of the dark 
palms against the coppery sky unhinged my worries for a 
short time; | felt as if they were escaping from my body and 
forming themselves into a small grey cloud which hovered 
within my view but without oppressing me. Then the traffic 
noise started up again. My cloud vanished — back inside 
me, no doubt — and Jonno stretched his limbs as if he, too, 
was coming out of a slight trance. 

He said, ‘I told you they want to adopt Alice, didn’t I? I’ve 
agreed, of course. It makes sense. Quite apart from the fact 
that she and | don’t get along any more, there’s no way | 
could support her in the manner to which she’s become 
accustomed. I’m immensely relieved. She has become a real 
little monster. More like Sonia than Sandra.’ 

| laughed too. ‘She is a bit terrifying, isn’t she. On the 
other hand, it’s probably just a stage she’s passing through. 
Sibling rivalry, jealous of your love for Cloud. That sort of 
thing.’ 

‘Come off it! She adores Richard. Always has. Anyway, | 
gave her heaps of attention when she was little. | spoilt her, 
that’s the trouble. You can see the evidence. She’s just a 
spoilt rotten little brat. Too late to do anything about it now. 
Life will have to knock some sense into her.’ He rolled a 
smoke. | waited for the wave of déja vu to roll over me; 
heard myself telling the 15-year-old Jonno that he was spoilt 
rotten and that | was washing my hands of him. ‘Life will 
have to knock some sense into you, my boy. | have obviously 
failed as a father. | am sorry.’ Felt his kiss on my cheek, his 


warm breath smelling of the first cigarette which I’d just 
caught him smoking in his room. I’m okay, Freddie. You just 
worry too much, that’s your problem. Apart from that you 
haven't done a bad job!’ One lithe brown arm snaking 
around my neck, drawing me down to him. 

‘.. . Of course the real reason why they want to get Alice 
away from me is something they won’t come right out with. 
But they’ve made it clear, in their roundabout twisty way. It’s 
to get her away from moral danger! Sandy was careful never 
to let Alice know about her various lovers. It was an 
agreement we had. They were just Sandy’s artists — 
business affairs only. | had my secret affairs, too. Sonia and 
Richard found the whole thing disgusting. Richard was on 
about it again this evening — they want to take Cloud away 
from me, too. Oh he doesn’t say outright that I’m immoral. 
He says the child needs a mother, with my kind of work I'll 
never be able to look after him properly, that kind of thing.’ 

| breathed deeply to prevent the onset of a heart attack. 
‘There’s no chance of that, thank God,’ | said weakly. ‘You’ve 
told Richard, point-blank, haven’t you?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve told him. But they’re not going to let it alone. 
You'll see. Once they get an idea into their thick heads —’ 
He looked at me with something close to panic in his eyes. 
‘They couldn’t force it, could they? Take it to the Family 
Court, prove I’m no good for the boy? Like — if they used 
certain information?’ 

‘What information?’ My chest began to feel suffocatingly 
tight. 

‘ You know. My being gay.’ 

My tension erupted in a shrill laugh. ‘Don’t be absurd, 
Jonathan. It would have absolutely no bearing on whether a 
person was a capable parent. Anyway, you’re not! You’ve 
been married for seven years, have your own child. The 
rest — my god, you were just a boy. | could be in trouble for 
that, my dear, not you!’ 


Jonathan pressed his glass to his lips, smiling at me 
strangely. Then, with an affectionate little chuckle, said, 
‘You’re still the same, Freddie. Naive as ever. | thought you’d 
have realized why | married Sandra. | thought you could 
tell!’ He opened his arms wide in a gesture which implied 
that he was an open book. (And scattered whisky over my 
knees.) 

I’m sorry,’ | said feebly, ‘to be so obtuse. But you have 
given me no reason to suspect that the change wasn’t 
permanent.’ 

Jonno splashed more whisky into both glasses. ‘I never 
changed, Fred. | took up with Sandy for a number of reasons 
but sex wasn’t one of them. | had to do that — yeah, service 
her — in order to get what | needed from the relationship. It 
became easy after a while. Though | didn’t expect a kid to 
come from it! My plan went a bit shaky at that stage. Not 


that it was a fully conscious plan — | mean, | didn’t sit down 
and make calculations. But as time went on | saw that 
everything I’d done had an ulterior motive. | needed 


security, Fred. A place, the means, to work!’ 

‘Everything you’d done? You mean you didn’t love her at 
all?’ (Il wasn’t thinking of Sandra.) 

‘Sure | loved her — as much as you can love anybody 
when you’re desperate! Okay, it was cupboard love, but it 
felt like the real thing at the time. Listen — I'll tell you how | 
met her and you'll understand. After Simon and | left the 
tech we spent two years getting one lousy job after another. 
We lived and painted in an old factory next to a panel- 
beating place. It cost the earth, though it had no hot water, 
was freezing in winter, boiling in summer. During the day we 
had the noise of the panel-beating coming through one wall, 
at night the racket from printing-presses on the other side. 
But we did have space. That’s why we stayed there. Simon 
was working on twenty-foot-long canvases stretched over 
the walls. And we had privacy. We’d already been chucked 
out of one place because the landlord inspected the 


premises when we were both out and found only one double 
bed. Anyway, after two years Simon suddenly flipped. 
Couldn’t take any more. He wanted a fulltime job, money, 
decent clothes, a hot shower. He got a job in an advertising 
agency. Then a neat little flat in St Kilda. | spent my nights 
with him and my days at the factory. Then he met someone 
else — you know how it goes. After that, with no escape from 
the factory, | started to go down. Very black. Would sleep for 
days, wake up with blinding headaches, then I’d go into a 
sort of rage and start bonfires of my work on the concrete 
floor in the middle of the factory. One day two blokes from 
next door rushed in with fire extinguishers. The next time | 
started to get angry | changed my tactics. | cleaned myself 
up, roped four of my smallest canvases together, and walked 
from Prahran to Toorak, to the poshest gallery | could find. 
Walked in with what must have looked like one wall of a 
shed on my back. Spread it all out, and this fabulously well- 
got-up bitch looked it over, said it wasn’t good enough but 
she’d be interested in seeing what developed next.’ 

We both spluttered with laughter. Jonno went on: ‘Well, 
you can imagine what that did to my already soaring blood 
pressure. | tied my precious paintings together as if the rope 
was around her neck. She was hovering over me with a 
notebook, asking for my studio address so she could come 
and see the next stage. As | walked out | said: Like bloody 
hell you will. If you don’t know real work when you see it 
now, then you never will. And | went through the doors in 
such a rage my bloody stretchers got stuck. Three layers of 
paint came off the door jamb as we both pushed and pulled. 
| was sure she was going to start talking about damages but 
she started to laugh. So | started talking about damages — 
one of my stretchers was skewed. Sure, she said, I'll pay fora 
new one, and canvas, if you give me your address. | don’t 
have one, | told her, | paint under the Punt Street bridge. 
She stopped giggling and said, Do you need money? | said, 
What a question! What-the-fuck d’you think | brought these 


here for? And without a glimmer of a smile she said, You can 
have a studio and all the materials you need as long as | get 
to show your work. At first | didn’t believe her. | mean, would 
you? The words every young would-be painter has fantasies 
about. | stared at her, feeling quite ill. It was probably the 
long walk in the heat, without breakfast. She stashed my 
paintings in a back room and dragged me off to a posh pub 
around the corner and ordered fancy drinks. | asked if we 
could get anything to eat in this joint. She said, Drink up 
then we'll go and get a good lunch. By the time we got 
lunch | was smashed. She drove me to see the studio at the 
back of her house that same afternoon and we had more 
drinks to celebrate. By midnight | was on her bed, close to 
passing out as she took all my clothes off. Next morning she 
said it hadn’t been bad sex, considering the state I’d been 
in. | couldn’t remember a thing. A week later she said she 
was in love with me. | was catching on fast — | said | was in 
love with her, too. She said she liked the way we had sex, 
she said | was kind and gentle, that she was sick of 
aggressive men. | didn’t tell her she was the first woman I'd 
had sex with. | found | could perform okay if | treated it as a 
purely physical act, shut off my feelings. You know what | 
mean, Freddie, don’t you? Was it the same for you, with 


Elwyn?’ 
| had difficulty finding my voice. ‘Um...1 don’t think so. 
With Elwyn | — that is, we — I'll tell you another time. I'd 


rather you went on with yours.’ 

‘Oh that’s more or less it. You know the rest, thanks to 
Elwyn. We got married a few months later, when my first 
show went up. That was just a gimmick of Sandra’s — a 
wedding on opening night. But she wanted to marry me, 
that was for real. | think she really still loved me at that 
stage. For my part | was just so rapt at having unlimited time 
and materials, I'd have done anything she suggested. As it 
was, the occasional fuck was a small price to pay. That was 


all she asked of me. Can you see, now, Freddie, how it all 
started? Does it make sense? Do you blame me?’ 

‘It makes sense, Jonno. | don’t blame you. When did you 
know that you were — that you still —’ 

‘After Cloud was born. Sandy was actually very frightened 
about having the baby — her age and all. | had to hide my 
own fright and fear — | mean, | didn’t want a kid. And | had 
to become stronger, suddenly, and try and give her some 
comfort. It was difficult for us both to swap roles. When 
Cloud was born she went to pieces, | couldn’t help her in any 
way. It was as if she didn’t want to know about me or the kid. 
And that was when | began to love my little boy and to draw 
back into myself. When Sandra came out of her depression 
the first thing she did was find a new lover. So one day | did 
the same. She knew about it, but assumed it was a 
heterosexual affair, like hers. As you saw this afternoon, the 
studio has a door onto the lane. Sandra never knew who 
went in or out. For Alice’s sake we agreed to keep up a 
civilized front. It was what all her friends did. Over the next 
two or three years | had several affairs — nothing long- 
lasting or serious. And | was painting furiously. | was high as 
a kite, the work was going so well. Then Sandra found out. It 
was funny really. We were both on with the same guy! He 
was a great-looking boy, and he would model for me. At 
least that’s what we told Sandra. I’d do a few sketches of 
him, something to show her, then we’d draw the blinds and 
have sex. And one day — | think she must have been getting 
suspicious — she just walked into the studio. She’d never 
done that before and she never did it again! It was hard to 
tell what she was most furious about — him cheating on her 
or me being a poofter. When | pointed out that she was 
surrounded by artists, half of whom were gay, she said that 
the sexual kinks of her artists were their own business, she 
was interested only in their work. She just didn’t dream 
she'd have the bad luck to marry one of the kinky ones. She 
made me swear to secrecy, so she wouldn’t be publicly 


humiliated. | was still too valuable to her, commercially, for 
her to toss me out. But as it turned out, that was the last of 
my dalliances. The good-looking guy shot through on both of 
us — can’t say | blame him — and | became busy with Cloud. 
| was practically house-bound for the next couple of years 
while Sandra went overseas every few months. Maybe | was 
just scared of losing everything. Anyway, for whatever 
reason, | didn’t look for anyone else. And last year Sandra 
and | started getting on quite well again. Maybe because 
she was away so much. We never had sex but we became 
friends, | think, for the first time ever. We’d take the kids out 
together. | think | started to love her a bit.’ 

‘Did you ever tell her about us?’ 

‘You think I’m crazy, Fred? If she thought grown men 
doing it together were deviants, what would she think of 
men and boys?’ He laughed tiredly. ‘I’m just remembering 
how we got onto all this. You thought | was being paranoid 
about Sonia and Richard. | tell you, Sandra was open- 
minded compared to those two. You should hear them going 
on about the aids plague and what the government ought to 
do about it. They are your typical right-wing, moral-majority 
homophobes. Preserve the nuclear family from filth and 
corruption! Dick asked me tonight who you were, and | said 
you were a friend interested in buying a painting. That’s how 
paranoid | am.’ 

‘Oh dear — | told Sonia | was one of your old 
schoolteachers.’ 

‘That’s okay. They don’t contradict.’ He sprinkled a 
nearby pot-plant with the whisky he’d poured into his glass 
only a few minutes earlier. ‘I’m drunk again. And | can never 
sleep in nowadays. Cloud wakes with the bloody sparrows.’ 

Cloud woke, crying, aS we were carrying the glasses and 
bottles inside. ‘| Know what this will be,’ muttered Jonathan. 
‘He always does it after they have been here.’ | asked if | 
could help. ‘Please. If you can stand the smell of shit at this 
late hour.’ | followed him upstairs to Cloud’s room, a large 


beautiful room with two windows overlooking the back 
garden, shelves filled with expensive toys, a cluster of dolls 
and teddy bears in their own small bed beside his. Cloud 
was already clambering out when we got there, terribly 
upset to find himself in this state. Jonno carried him to the 
bathroom, took his pyjamas off while | juggled the hot and 
cold taps of the bath until a warm stream came from the 
single spout. ‘Leave the plug out,’ said Jonno. The warm 
water sluiced past and Jonno expertly sponged the small 
chubby legs. (Cloud isn’t much bigger than the average 4- 
year-old.) Only when the water ran clear did he stop crying. | 
sat on a chair with a big white towel spread on my knees 
and Jonno lifted the child onto my lap. As | wrapped the 
towel around him | felt softly intensely alive again; all my 
former tiredness vanished. After patting him dry all over, | 
held him, still enfolded in the towel, close against me. He 
gave a contented little grunt. Jonathan looked up from 
wiping out the bath, and smiled. ‘He’ll fall asleep there, if 
you let him. You want to carry him?’ 

| did. | could have carried him forever. He was heavy yet 
light. Heavy with life, not a dead weight, even though he 
was almost asleep again. | rocked him in my arms while 
Jonno changed the sheets, then we put clean pyjamas on 
him. He curled up on his side as we tucked him in. | kissed 
his cheek, and as | stood up, Jonno kissed mine. ‘You're a 
good uncle!’ he whispered. 

Downstairs again, Jonno asked if | wanted to stay the 
night. When | hesitated for a moment, he added quickly: 
‘There’s a Spare room, bed already made up.’ 

‘Thanks dear, but no. | can’t sleep properly in a strange 
bed.’ So Jonno rang for a cab and | helped him load the 
dishwasher while waiting. | reminded him of my promise to 
help out; suggested he leave Cloud with me for whole days 
whenever he felt the urge to work. He smiled gratefully, but 
said he seldom gets ‘that urge these days. In fact, right now 
| don’t care if | never paint again. | haven’t done anything | 


like since the Return To Earth show. The Cloud and Alice 
pictures began that stage. Dogs in parks, kids in gardens, 
people love that stuff. A sell-out show. And I’ve never got 
past it, stumped, despite what | said about not repeating 
myself. So now I’m just a full-time father, and it’s okay, 
really .. .’ While Jonno was speaking, he was also doodling 
on the back of an envelope: a tiny sketch of Cloud drawing 
zebras. 

When my cab tooted in the street, | picked up the scrap 
of paper. Jonno was handing me the folio containing the big 
drawings of Cloud. He grinned indulgently when | slipped 
the envelope into the folio. We embraced quickly as the 
driver tooted again. In the cab | recalled our brief dialogue 
about beds. | had hesitated because | had been hoping that 
Jonno meant me to sleep with him, not for sex, but for 
comfort, closeness. When he mentioned the spare room, | 
knew | couldn’t bear to be so near but separated by strange 
walls. 


Sunday 7.30 pm 


Attempted to eat a sandwich while watching the evening 
news. Felt suddenly that it was all too much. Didn’t want 
that world of wars and territorial mayhem in my sitting- 
room. Yet felt guilty switching it off, as if | ought to be able 
to insulate myself, as most people seem able to do, and face 
harsh reality with an iron mask. Couldn’t even finish the 
bloody sandwich because it was enough food for an entire 
African family. Stop it! | said. You are merely very tired after 
last night. So much talk. Then | had an image of Jonathan 
‘performing’, as he called it, without heart. In order to get 
what he needed. That’s what he said: ‘A small price to pay.’ 

| yelled loudly at the blank and silent TV screen: ‘At least 
he never had to pretend with me!’ 

Two of the kittens had been asleep on the other chair, 
curled together, Yang and Yin. They looked up, blinking, ears 
twitching. ‘Sorry,’ | muttered ashamed. ‘It’s okay, go back to 
sleep.’ 


11.00 pm 


Been for a walk; feeling better. The air outside was warm 
and sweet — scent of newly-cut dry grass in the park above 
the cricket ground. From the top of the small hill | looked at 
the lights along the river and felt suddenly happy, as if some 
chemical change had occurred in my body cells, producing a 
rush of pleasure where only moments before had been pain, 
agitation, a sense of doom. So unaccountable | wanted to 
cry, but didn’t, in case that set off another chemical change, 
counteracting the first. The good sensation lasted all the 
way home. Not so intense now, but enough to give me an 
appetite for grilled sardines on toast. Of course | won’t be 
able to sleep on it. Some foods make me suspect | have a 
gall stone. 

Jonno’s sketches of Cloud are spread across my desk: 2 
portraits, 3 whole figures — entirely wonderfully naked. My 
face still breaks into a smile every time | look at them. It 
must have been a hot day in the studio; he is sprawled face 
down, his cheek pressed to the floor, limbs stretched out like 
a puppy trying to keep cool. Now he has rolled onto one 
side, knees flexed, spine curled, a thumb in his mouth. Now 
another quarter-turn onto his back, the knees still bent but 
open, reminding me of a drawing in a book of my childhood, 
of a chubby frog dozing on a lily pad. Cloud’s eyes are open, 
too, his head tilted back slightly as if he is gazing at 
something on the ceiling — or anywhere. (I cannot begin to 
imagine what he’s staring at, thinking about.) One arm is 
curved up around his head, the other rests limply across his 
tummy. The tiny genitals look like a pale plump sea snail 
come to rest between his legs. 

The extraordinary thing about these pictures is that they 
provoke in me the same feelings as | experience with the 
actual child — tenderness, admiration and delight, of 
course — but one feeling in particular, incorporating an 


acute awareness of his vulnerability and a longing to never 
be so far away from him that, were he in any danger, | could 
not save him. This isn’t a new sensation; felt it often in the 
early years with Jonathan, but never so strongly as now. 

The origin of the feeling goes back even before Jonathan, 
to an incident that occurred early in my last year at 
Donavale. One very warm Sabbath morning in March, | 
decided to miss another Divine Service. Since Tony’s 
expulsion | had been more openly contemptuous of the 
sillier aspects of college life. This new attitude came partly 
out of loyalty to Tony and his doomed but brave stand, and 
partly out of the realization that there was something about 
me that allowed me to get away with things that would have 
immediately branded another student as a rebel, a 
potentially corrupting influence. It is sad but true that my 
unobtrusive demeanour, my squarish ordinary  stoical 
visage, marked me as one of the Good students: morally 
upright, conservative and obedient. Therefore if | was late 
for worships or missed a class or even entered the dining- 
room by the wrong door, nobody noticed. 

My decision to skip church on this particular Sabbath 
morning was done purely for its own sake. The idea of being 
inside on this lovely autumn day was appalling. | dressed in 
week-day clothes and started on the way to the dairy, then 
cut across the paddocks towards the creek. This was my 
usual way of getting to my favourite places along the creek; 
it was Tony who had shown me that Boys’ Walk could be by- 
passed. The previous summer we had spent many hours 
swimming/lazing in secret spots well away from the beaten 
track. Nora Creek was no more than 8 metres at its widest; 
winding gently between gums, paper barks, small firs, 
wattles and ti-trees. Fallen trees made several bridges along 
this particular narrow stretch, but the only one | felt safe on 
was the great old gum | called My Log. | even dozed off 
occasionally, while spread out on it, a book over my face and 
my feet dangling on either side, toes in the water. 


To my initial annoyance, as | drew near My Log on this 
beautiful morning, | realized that people were there before 
me; | could hear shouts, laughter, splashing. When | saw 
that it was only a bunch of kids from the village, | relaxed. 
They were playing around with a rope they’d tied to a strong 
branch overhanging the water. A few boys were sitting on 
My Log (their log, today) watching the boy whose turn it was 
to ride the rope. They didn’t seem to be aware of my 
presence as | sat on the bank a few yards downstream. | 
became as engrossed in watching the game as they were in 
playing it. 

When it came to his turn, each boy followed the same 
general pattern, with minor variations. He would belly-dive 
off the log and grasp the rope now dangling free just above 
the surface,then clamber up the far bank, take a quick run- 
off and leap into the air, wrapping his legs around the rope 
as it swung him out over the water. 

As | watched, a new variation began with one chap and 
was eagerly taken up by all. The instigator was a sun-brown 
Skinny little chap with a lot of straight black hair which he 
kept impatiently pushing out of his eyes. Whenever he 
bobbed out of the water he reminded me of a smooth shiny 
seal head. His new trick was to swim underwater, after 
splash-down, for as far as possible before surfacing. As they 
all tried to out-do each other | found | was waiting with some 
anxiety for each head to show; the first few times | held my 
own breath until | saw that the child hadn’t drowned! 

By the time it came around to the turn of the black-haired 
boy again, | had relaxed; they were all excellent swimmers; 
they might have been born in water, they seemed so at 
home. (I’d been coming to this creek for 3 years and had 
been in no further than my knees.) When the little bloke 
finally jumped and disappeared | watched the surface of the 
water keenly, certain that he would out-do the record. | 
counted the seconds. At 30 there was still no sign of him. 
The next boy was already dragging the rope up the bank 


and nobody but me seemed to be aware that Sparky, as they 
called him, hadn’t emerged. After 45 seconds | couldn’t keep 
counting, my heart was pounding with fear. | got up and ran 
down the bank. | had forgotten that | could barely keep 
myself afloat let alone rescue someone who wasn’t even 
visible. | was pulling off shoes and clothing as | stumbled 
over rocks and tree roots, and was naked except for my 
underpants when | reached the water’s edge. 

The boys on the log had seen me now, and were staring 
open-mouthed. ‘Sparky hasn’t come up!’ | shouted. ‘All of 
you! Help me!’ And | started wading in through reeds and 
submerged branches, praying like mad that the creek would 
be shallow here, and that | could find him with my feet. | was 
up to my knees (destined to be my high water mark for Nora 
Creek) when there came a loud victorious shout from the 
other side of the log, followed by laughter and cheers. ‘He’s 
‘ere!’ the boys waved and yelled at me. ‘He went under the 
log!’ 

| staggered out of the mud, crawled up the embankment, 
gathering my scattered garments. The game was continuing, 
| could hear the splashes and laughter, but my heart wasn’t 
in it any more. My heart was trying to cope with the flood of 
adrenaline pouring out of my glands and the rise in my 
blood pressure. | dressed then forced myself to walk quickly 
along the creek until my breathing was normal and the 
tightness gone from my chest. In ten minutes | was laughing 
at myself. 

But that night | dreamed it all over again. With variations. 
This time | was in the water properly, gliding amongst black 
mud and snaking reeds. | seemed to be propelled by will 
alone; my arms were outstretched, feeling for the child’s 
body. Though | was moving like an eel over the creek bed, in 
darkness, | could see clearly. This was apparently due to 
flickers of light which came from the water itself with every 
movement of my arms. Silvery tongues of flame, darting 
past, as if the depths of the creek contained fire. Eventually | 


knew | was going to have to surface to breathe. | hadn’t 
found the child. The anguish of my failure was over-ridden 
by the need for air. But | would come back down. As | lunged 
up into air and ordinary light | woke up, drenched with 
sweat, gasping for breath. 

That event and subsequent dream started me keeping a 
diary again. After describing the dream in detail, | wrote: 


My despair at not being able to find the boy was worse than any feeling | 
have ever had. Despite the fact that the boy, in real life, was safe all the 
time, it was as if, in those few moments, | lived through the possibility of his 
death and was already blaming myself for not being able to save him. The 
thought that one day somebody might desperately need me and that | 
might not be there, that | might fail them, brings back the full horror of the 
dream. 


There is a curious sequel to this story, a coincidence 
which some people (e.g. Elwyn) might make much of, but 
which | still regard as an example of how useless information 
which has been stored and ‘forgotten’ can crop up, quite 
usefully, in dreams. 

In November of that same year, my room-mate, Andrew, 
and | were taking a late night stroll along Boys’ Walk. We 
were feeling light-headed and frivolous, having just done 
our last-ever exam. The night was very warm and humid, 
and as we reached the male students’ swimming spot in the 
creek, Andrew impulsively stripped then belly-dived in, 
causing a great splash. 

As his body struck the surface | saw something amazing: 
Sparks shot out from the agitated water. He came up waving 
his arms and there was a shower of light all around him, as if 
he was tossing off droplets of fire. ‘What is it?’ he shouted, 
splashing his arms like a kid, delighted and astonished. 

‘Only biochemical luminescence,’ | said, casually, trying 
to dispel the sensation of having been plunged into a dream 
while still awake on my feet. Andrew started to get out, 


hurriedly. ‘What? A dangerous chemical that’s got into the 
creek?’ 

| laughed hysterically. ‘No! It’s natural. Micro-organisms.’ 

‘Well you come in, too!’ He splashed an arc of silver 
towards me. 

But | couldn’t. | was afraid of what my feet might 
encounter. 

In the ordinary light of the next day | reasoned that | had 
read about bio-luminescence then filed the information 
away. That it had popped up in my dream only went to show 
how logical dreams were, within their own context. | had 
needed light to see under the water, to be able to find the 
child. Not that one can actually see by this kind of light, but 
light it is, all the same. That was why, though | noticed the 
fiery flashes all around me, they didn’t surprise me, nor 
distract me from my search. 

Some quick research revealed that Nora Creek, a tidal 
stream, was often luminescent at this time of the year. 
Others had encountered the phenomenon. It was sheer luck 
that Andrew decided to go for a night-time dip, or I’d never 
have known about it. 

| soon put it out of my thoughts. | had other more 
pressing matters on my mind. | was marrying Elwyn Palfrey 
in 6 weeks, just after my 22nd birthday; | would need every 
minute of that time to convince myself that entering the 
holy estate of matrimony was the correct and logical next 
step of my life. 


Monday, January 21 1.30 pm 


Have just returned from making a cup of tea for my 
neighbour. Poor old Lily. | saw her coming — staggering — up 
the back stairs as | was making some lunch for myself. 
Remembering that today was The Day, | went quickly to see 
if | could be even remotely useful. 

‘You sure as hell could do something for me, Freddo,’ she 
said, collapsing onto the sofa. ‘Make me a cuppa. A strong 
one, luv.’ 

| had no trouble finding things in her kitchen, today. Like 
the rest of her flat, it was spotless; in fact it looked quite 
bare with all the rubbish cleared away. | couldn’t help 
making a comment: ‘What have you done with the half 
motor-bike you had in the laundry?’ 

‘Sold it. Sold the complete bike, too.’ 

‘To pay for the abortion?’ 

‘Nope. I’m buying a car tomorrow. One of those huge old 
Fords. With wings! You know the sort? Bright green. Needs a 
bit of work on the motor and she'll be sweet.’ 

Lily swallowed what appeared to be a fistful of aspirin 
with her first gulp of tea. ‘What I'd really like is a brandy, but 
they said to keep off the hard stuff for a few hours, till the 
dope has worn off.’ 

‘Was it really bad? Did you feel anything?’ 

‘Hell, no. They put you out to it, like a cat. | just feel sort 
of squeamish, that’s all. It’ll pass.’ 

‘How did you get home?’ 

‘Taxi. My girlfriend was going to meet me at the clinic and 
come back with me but she didn’t bloody show. Never mind.’ 
She grinned at me as she held her cup out for a refill. ‘You’re 
a good stand-in, Fred. A real comfort.’ 

‘Thank you,’ | said, feeling very touched. We had several 
cups of tea and cigarettes, and then Lily said she felt like 
having a snooze. She wasn’t a very good colour, pasty 


yellow instead of her usual healthy brown. | promised to look 
in, this evening. So that | don’t forget, I’ve written lily in 
large letters on a card and propped it next to the typewriter. 


The Last Chance 


When Elwyn and | were married we had known each other — 
that is: been acquainted — for exactly 14 months and | 
week. Elwyn was 24; another year and people would be 
starting to wonder if there was anything wrong with her. 
Only our Best Friends, Betty and Andrew, knew that | was 2 
years younger. It was my staid manner again; it fooled 
everyone. Not even Ruth or Jack suggested | might be too 
immature for this grave undertaking. Betty insisted we ‘were 
made for each other’. Yet even those words disturbed me 
deeply. 

We met on the evening of November 13, 1964, towards 
the close of our 3rd Donavale year. A couple of weeks earlier 
| had become friendly with a chap called Andrew, who used 
to pass me on the return leg of his afternoon run, as | was 
walking to the dairy. He had clear even features and straight 
fair hair usually flopping over one eye. His smile, as he 
jogged past, was warm and ingenious. One afternoon we 
both stopped — by some unspoken mutual accord — and 
talked for a few minutes. A routine was soon established, 
and about 10 days later Andrew asked if | would make up a 
foursome for a Privilege Tea with his girlfriend and her room- 
mate. 

| don’t recall the actual Tea, but | must have been 
impressed by my ‘blind date’. | had never before written 
about a woman, in my diary. 


Last night met the first female I’ve liked in 3 years here. Elwyn Palfrey. She 
has brown shortish curly sort of hair, blue-grey eyes, nice skin, and a proper 
laugh, not the sort of nervous giggle most girls produce. She seemed to like 
me somewhat, which was flattering, also unusual. | have none of Andrew’s 
charm. Usually | seize up like a rusty chain when expected to converse with 
women but | was quite talkative last evening. 


It was Elwyn who made the next move (invited me to sit with 
her on the bus to the annual beach picnic), and most of the 
moves thereafter. When the summer vacation began she 
asked for my home address, so she could send me a 
Christmas card. 

| had planned to spend some time with Lorraine and Judy 
that summer, but Judy’s father died so we called it off. | 
worked for a pleasant month on the farm then returned 
north to attend a summer school in Sydney, at which a 
visiting American physicist lectured on ‘wave/particle 
dooalities’ and  Planck’s Quantized Oscillators and 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle. The covering title of the 
professor’s talks was ‘You ain’t seen nothin’ yet’. However, 
the significant factor of that week wasn’t the intellectual 
stimulation my boggled brain received but the ego-boost | 
got from a fellow conference-goer, an attractive lady, 
possibly mid-thirties, who sat beside me in every session 
and kept a place for me at every meal. It was one of those 
specially built conference centres with little rooms for each 
person. On the last night the lady asked if she could come to 
my room. What for? | asked in surprise. She chuckled and 
whispered something in my ear which made my face burn. 
I’m sure | was the colour of a ripe tomato as | stood there, 
speechless, trying desperately to think up an appropriate 
response to such a proposal. ‘Don’t worry!’ She patted my 
cheek in some amusement. ‘My husband will never find out.’ 
That did it. | stammered some excuse about having to catch 
an early train and fled. Not that I’d have had the guts to do 
what she suggested, anyway. But at least her last remark 
saved me from spending a night wishing | was the Casanova 
she'd imagined me to be. 

The up-shot of all this was: | returned to Donavale feeling 
pretty pleased with myself; bursting with confidence. | 
obviously had sex aAppeEAL, SOMmething I’d had a lot of 
anguished doubt about since meeting Elwyn. 


Andrew and | had decided to room together for our final 
year. He was doing Dip. Ed. too, having graduated in 
humanities, like Elwyn, the year before. | don’t know how 
much the sudden acquisition of two friends had to do with 
my decision to return and do teacher training. There’s no 
record in my diary of any thoughts, plans, doubts re my 
future. It’s possible that I’d simply become institutionalized 
(something Tony had preached against vehemently) and 
couldn’t bear to face the hard cruel world which supposedly 
lay beyond Donavale’s peaceful pastures. | wasn’t interested 
in applied science, didn’t have the patience or ambition 
necessary for research, and didn’t want to end up doing 
hack work in some factory laboratory. So my options were 
rather limited, despite my new belief in alternatives. 

It was an easy slide that year, academically. The short 
stints of supervised teaching could in no way prepare one 
for the reality to come (so my confidence would still be 
intact by the time | received my official teaching post). 
Socially it was the most pleasant year of my life, thus far. 
Andrew and Betty, Elwyn and | became a sort of regular 
foursome. Even the tedious Saturday night concerts became 
bearable with Elwyn giggling by my side, taking advantage 
of the darkness of the auditorium to hold my _ hand. 
Afterwards, walking back to Girls’ Hall — seeing the ladies 
‘home’ — the four of us would detour to a darkish spot under 
some pine trees where Andrew always gave Betty a kiss. | 
would put my arm around Elwyn and talk very fast about 
anything that came into my head. | knew that Elwyn wanted 
me to kiss her too, but | always felt enormously shy at those 
moments; terrified would be a better word. Besides, Andrew 
and Betty were practically engaged; they’d known each 
other all their lives, went to the same church, as kids, in 
their home town. | barely knew Elwyn — | told myself, to 
justify my reluctance to kiss her. 

Sometimes, back in our room, Andrew would talk about 
the plans he and Betty had, for their combined future. It 


seemed peculiar to me, planning for so far ahead. For as 
long as | could remember, my future had been masked by a 
foggy wall; | never day-dreamed; | had no visions or 
aspirations apart from becoming a competent schoolteacher. 
| didn’t care to which part of the world | was sent; | just 
assumed | would be alone, whatever happened. 

So when Andrew asked me what my plans were | had to 
invent some. 

‘Oh, I’ll teach for a few years, save up, travel...’ 

‘Where to?’ he asked, enthusiastically. 

‘India,’ | said off the top of my head, trying to imitate 
Tom’s mystical intonations. ‘The exotic East. Don’t ask me 
why. I'll tell you when | get back!’ 

Andrew was satisfied; he stopped pestering me _ for 
intimations that | was falling in love with Elwyn. 

As usual, when 1st term ended, | stayed on to work full- 
time. My financial situation was grim, thanks to my week at 
the science conference. Andrew stayed too, while Elwyn took 
Betty home with her to Gundaroo. | quite liked the college 
when most of the students had gone home; the vocal noise 
level dropped and the rules were relaxed. 

Andrew and | spent the first weekend bush-walking. The 
escape from routines was wonderful; the dry scrub-land 
seemed like paradise. We slept one night in a two-man tent, 
cooked on a camp-fire, observed the stars apparently 
turning above us in a great slow dance, and we 
reminisced — in the haze of wood smoke — on our long- 
gone childhoods. 

It was the first time in my adult life that I’d felt so close to 
anyone. | guessed that it was made possible by the 
enclosing firelight, the childish sense of being the only two 
people on an island, freed from all the absurd restrictions of 
an extraneous civilization; | knew it would all seem quite 
different when we trudged back to Donavale next day. But | 
went to sleep that night (our bodies almost touching in the 
narrow tent) realizing | hadn’t felt this happy for years — not 


since lying on Josef’s bed, listening to The Musical Offering. 
In that small space of time when | knew Andrew was still 
awake also, | wanted to tell him about Josef. | didn’t of 
course. In a day and a night we hadn’t become that 
intimate. But | found it interesting that | had at least wanted 
to tell him. 

Andrew was obsessive about physical exercise. As well as 
running each day, he played basketball; he was in the 
college team and he practised every afternoon before tea. 
One afternoon as he put on his shorts and singlet, | asked if | 
could come and watch, since it was my free day from the 
dairy. ‘Get your shorts on,’ he said. ‘Nobody watches a 
practice. I’ll teach you to play.’ 

There were a few other chaps in the auditorium, doing 
exercises, goal throwing. Andrew quickly organized a game, 
three per team. | was awfully embarrassed by my clumsy 
slowness, but nobody seemed to mind me dropping the ball 
and tripping over their feet. And then | began to find the 
rhythm of it. | liked feeling hot and sweaty; the movement 
all around me was quite exhilarating. | actually got one goal 
(more by accident than design) and Andrew hugged me 
even though we were on opposite teams. Then somebody 
shouted ‘Time’ and the game suddenly stopped. Everybody 
collapsed onto the polished timber floor, to cool off, so | did 
the same. Lying face-down | could feel my heart thumping 
against my ribs, and | could see Andrew beside me; he was 
on his front, too, with one arm flung out across the chest of 
the boy next to him, as if they had both fallen like that, any 
old how. Yet not quite. A minute or two later everyone had 
dispersed but | had an image etched into my brain: 
Andrew's glistening shoulder, the damp twisted strap of his 
singlet, the fingers of his hand curling gently over the boy’s 
chest and going slightly up and down on the wave of the 
breath. 

That night | couldn’t sleep. | wanted to turn on my 
bedside lamp and read, but feared waking Andrew. | raised 


my head to listen; his breathing sounded deep and steady. 
What the hell if he heard me, anyway? | had to get to sleep 
somehow. I'd learnt to be almost silent but | kept my face 
half-buried in my pillow to stifle the usual last gasp. It’s hard 
to remember some things, and it’s too easy to reconstruct 
with hindsight, but | don’t think | was terribly surprised or 
distressed when images from the basketball court flooded 
me in the final moments. | had pushed the wet handkerchief 
under the pillow and was changing my position for sleep 
when | heard Andrew turning in his bed. He whispered: ‘Glad 
to know you do it too.’ | said nothing; just breathed deeply 
as If I'd dropped straight off. 

So if | already had intimations that | wasn’t quite 
‘normal’, and if | believed — contentedly enough — that | 
would be alone in the future, how in hell did | ‘fall in love’ 
with Elwyn? 

A better question would be: who fell in love with Elwyn? | 
liked to think of myself — at the age of 21 — as a solitary 
independent being; a man with his own mind, even if his 
goals were unambitious, his direction hazy. In fact, | knew 
myself not at all. Also, | can’t underestimate the insidious 
power of that establishment, the constant undercurrent of 
its dogma; it would have taken somebody much stronger 
than me to resist all its persuasions. Especially if one 
suspected one might not be as normal as his fellows — all 
the more reason to go with the tug of the tide, to not draw 
attention to oneself. Add to this the ever-increasing gap 
between me and my old home. | was without a ‘home base’ 
now, and one part of me was shockingly lonely. 

By the end of 2nd term Elwyn was giving me wistful 
glances whenever Betty and Andrew spoke of their wedding 
plans. | began to feel guilty, as if I'd been leading Elwyn up 
the garden path without any assurance that it would pay off. 
She had come to Donavale, like so many others, to find her 
‘life partner’. This was her final year, her Last Chance. One 
day she said, by way of a hint, that she was thinking of 


applying for a job in the mission fields. ‘Maybe Fiji, then I'll 
at least still have Betty. Would you miss me?’ 

‘You know | would.’ A chilly gust blew over me. Without a 
doubt this was my last chance too. The odds were highly 
against me meeting another girl | liked as much as Elwyn, 
or — more to the point — a girl who cared for me as much as 
Elwyn did. Right then | decided to invite her home to meet 
my foster parents. It was obviously the correct next move; 
Elwyn’s face lit up with pleasure and approval. 

Of course Ruth and Jack thought she was wonderful. And 
vice versa. Elwyn thought the farm, too, was ‘Utterly 
fantastic. Like something from the first part of this century.’ 

‘Please don’t say that to Jack,’ | warned her. ‘He’s very 
proud of his attempts to modernize!’ 

On our last night there, Ruth cornered me. ‘Oh Fred, what 
a lovely darling girl. Oh | do hope you are going to do the 
right thing by her, after bringing her all this way!’ She 
behaved right out of character and hugged me ferociously. 
In the heat of the moment | said, ‘Yes, | think so, if Elwyn will 
have me.’ ‘Oh she will! She adores you, anyone can see it.’ 

As things turned out, | didn’t have to pop the question, in 
the traditional way. On the night train to Sydney, Elwyn, 
dozing on my shoulder, murmured, ‘Now you'll have to meet 
my family ... before we get married.’ 

| muttered an agreement, and that was it, | guess. A week 
later Pastor and Mrs Palfrey arrived from Gundaroo, to check 
out their prospective son-in-law. | don’t think they were very 
impressed but | consoled myself with the rule that states: 
every father thinks there is no man good enough for his 
daughter. Shortly afterwards we announced’ our 
engagement — sorry, betrothal; Elwyn said engagement 
sounded like a public lav. We had our first kiss, hidden in the 
shadow of the pine tree where Betty and Andrew regularly 
detoured, our closed dry lips pressed together for 3 
breathless seconds. Then came a couple of months of 
terrible doubt. 


| was confident that | loved Elwyn spiritually. But what of 
the flesh? At nights | tried to conjure up images of us both 
naked in a passionate embrace. | could imagine Elwyn being 
quite demonstrative — she was a warm and enthusiastic 
person, nothing cold about her. Yet | could not think myself 
into an equally responsive mood; | felt about as ardent as a 
stumpy-tailed lizard in winter. Until the night when — as | 
was struggling to maintain a mental portrait of Elwyn — 
Andrew’s face appeared instead. Forever the scientist, | 
decided to put myself to the test; if | was truly ‘deviant’, 
better that | find out now, instead of embarking on a fake 
marriage. The problem was soon obvious: any attempt to 
force the imagination, led to nothing: a blank screen. | could 
get as far as lying naked with Andrew (our lantern-lit tent 
was a good setting) and | found the idea of hugging and 
stroking each other very pleasant. Did that constitute 
deviancy? Why didn’t | feel more guilty, more ashamed? | 
was aroused to a feverish confusion; nothing else. Before | 
got too sore, | sank back into the familiar fantasy which, with 
minor variations, had served me_ satisfactorily since 
boyhood. Later, for the first time ever, | reflected seriously 
on that fantasy, wondering if it contained the clue to my 
‘problem’. Until then | hadn’t seen anything peculiar in a 
sexual fantasy which had nobody else in it! 

It would begin simply with a forest. | would be walking 
homeward, in the evening; shafts of soft sunlight coming 
through pine branches. Then the light would fade. A sense of 
urgency: | had to get home before full darkness came. As | 
ran along a narrow twisting path, my belly would feel tight 
and hot — an exquisite but ambiguous sensation, because it 
reminded me of those times in childhood when | had been 
afraid | was going to wet the bed, on cold mornings, loath to 
get up. 

At a certain place along the path | came to a dry stream- 
bed covered in smooth delicately coloured stones. Along the 
banks grew a profusion of shimmering ferns. This place was 


magical; | was never allowed to cross the creek-bed until | 
had obeyed the command of the stones — always the same 
command — felt in every cell of my body. | took off all my 
clothes and stretched out, face down, on the stones. Warm 
from the sun, they pressed into my flesh. A wind stirred the 
ferns so that they bent and caressed my shoulders, buttocks, 
the backs of my legs. Caressing or beating? Again — 
ambiguous; if it was pain, it was incredibly gentle; if 
pleasure, it had an edge of sharpness, it bordered on the 
unbearable. There came a point where the heat of my body 
began to melt the stones beneath me. As | felt them 
dissolving | knew a moment of intense fear,impossible to 
fight or turn back from. Only by dissolving, also, could | be 
released from this bind. 

Immediately after the climax, the landscape would 
vanish. | would be in my own bed again, clutching a wet 
handkerchief around my cock. 

The more | thought on it, the more depressed | became. 
Getting sexual gratification from a fantasy about stones, had 
to be more abnormal, surely, than a desire for a partner of 
the same sex! But there were no books on psychology in the 
library, and nobody | would dream of talking to. A couple of 
times | thought about my aunt, Lorraine, and her 
‘peculiarity’; maybe there was something wrong with one 
whole twig of my family tree — Beatrice and her doll, me 
and my stones? | decided to simply not think about it any 
more. Ignore it — it just might go away. Meanwhile | would 
stop masturbating. That would mean wet dreams again but 
at least they’d be out of my control, not triggered by weird 
longings for union with a dry creek-bed. | stuck to my 
resolve, convinced that this self-denial would clear up 
whatever was preventing me from looking forward with 
rapture to my wedding night. 

It was Elwyn’s dream to have a wedding in the college 
chapel, with jacaranda flowers fluttering down like blue 
confetti. | didn’t go to Jallukar between term-end and the 


wedding; | was desperately short of money so | worked for a 
month in a nearby timber mill. Nine hours a day, feeding 
logs into a terrifying saw. But the pay was excellent; soon | 
had enough for the wedding ring, and some new underpants 
and pyjamas for myself. (Ruth had written to tell me these 
items were essential.) My dark blue suit was borrowed from 
Andrew. Elwyn, meanwhile, was home in Gundaroo sewing 
her bridal gown. 

It was a crazy time: my exhausting job, graduation and 
all its brouhaha, Christmas, and then Betty and Andrew’s 
wedding one week before ours. As Elwyn drove us up to 
Mudgee in her father’s car (I in Andrew’s suit which was too 
narrow in the shoulders and too long in the legs), | thought 
that we had planned it all wrongly; our wedding should have 
come first, with Andrew supporting me, not the other way 
round. 

Ruth and Jack had been planning to come by road coach, 
this time. | had already sent them their tickets. On the day 
before they were due to leave, | received a distraught 
phone-call from Ruth. It was hard to get the full story from 
her; she was in tears the whole time. 

‘Jack’s had an accident a power saw Pat O’Reilly’s place 
they were cutting up a tree it had fallen across the drive and 
clipped the corner of the house Jack had always told him 
that dead tree ought to come down ... yes, yes, we got him 
to the hospital, Kate drove, twenty two stitches in his left 
foot can’t walk on it for three weeks! | just can’t believe it 
Fred it seems so cruel. Jack’s writing to you now.’ 

My first reaction was to delay the wedding. Without 
consulting Elwyn | rang back to tell Ruth my intention. She 
shouted in my ear: ‘No! On no account! It’s terribly bad 
luck!’ She made me promise | would do no such thing. | had 
a feeling she didn’t trust me, that if | was given too much 
time to think about it, | wouldn’t go through with it. I’ll admit 
the coincidence unnerved me. Jack and | had both never 
used power saws before, until that summer. For weeks I'd 


been having nightmares about an imagined accident at the 
mill. But Elwyn saw nothing ominous in the coincidence. She 
immediately sent off a sweet note of condolence to Ruth and 
Jack. 

| received Jack’s letter and one from Lorraine on the 
Friday before the wedding. Lorraine (who had declined the 
invitation, as I'd expected) was now 


... feeling a bit sorry. When we first talked about it we thought we would 
feel dreadfully out of place. | didn’t stop to think of how few family members 
you have, Freddie. But it’s too late, now, | have started another job, writer 
and editor for a women’s antiwar organization. Not a large group yet but as 
the war in Vietnam worsens we are growing steadily. To let you know we love 
you and wish you well, we’re enclosing a cheque for £30, knowing you'll 
find a use for it when you've set up house and realized the wedding 
presents don’t fill all the spaces! We're delighted you're coming to 
Melbourne and expect to see you as soon as you can both bear to share 
yourselves with a third party. Fondest love, Lor and Judy. 


‘The Vietnam war,’ | said to Elwyn. (We were both reading 
mail in the visitor’s lounge of Girls’ Hall) ‘I didn’t realize it 
had worsened. America’s bombing the north, now.’ 

‘America? | thought the French owned Vietnam... .’ 

Jack’s letter said: 


My dear son. | have gone and recked my foot. | am not used to these 
electrical saws. Pat O. uses one all the the time for his wood and has tried to 
lend it to me a hundred times and | always say | will stick to the old one. 
Now | know why. | am angry it had to happen now at this important time but 
| don’t want anything to spoil your happiness so wont complain any more. 
This letter is to say | hope and pray it will be everything you deserve that is 
the very best. 

My love for always, Jack. 


‘Can | see?’ asked Elwyn. ‘I’d love to see what your dad 
wrote.’ 

‘He just wishes us both the very best.’ | put the letter 
back in its envelope and pocketed it. ‘Just a note. He never 
says much.’ She was a bit miffed but smiled sweetly. ‘What a 
dear he is! We’ll send them photographs, anyway.’ 


In order that the bridegroom’s side of the chapel wouldn’t 
be embarrassingly empty, Elwyn told the ushers to seat her 
relations (which were many) on both sides. What with our 
college friends, and many students who were staying on 
over the vac and who found the weddings a break in the 
monotony, it was a vast disconcerting sea of faces | had to 
confront’ when, at the pastor’s prompting, | peeped 
nervously around to watch Elwyn and her father coming up 
the aisle. Apart from that one glimpse of her, covered head- 
to-toe in white froth, like a ghost wafting towards me, | have 
no other mental picture of her, for the entire day. (Nor any 
other kind of picture; Elwyn burnt our photograph album, 
along with our marriage certificate, just before she ‘freed us 
both’ as she put it, ‘from a life of potential mutual misery’.) 

| do remember, however, coming out of the chapel into a 
hot north wind which played havoc with skirts and veils and 
things but gave Elwyn her wish — a shower of blue floral 
confetti. The bridesmaid, one of Elwyn’s sisters, dropped her 
bouquet while attempting to hold down various parts of the 
bride’s clothing and | was too slow to pick it up; her brother 
(my best man, whom I'd met only a few hours earlier) 
retrieved it for her. | recall the way he brushed the flowers 
with his hand before handing the posy back; an unusual and 
touching gesture, | thought, for a boy. He was quite a pretty 
young man, better-looking even than Elwyn, whom | thought 
was very pretty, at the time. 

My only recollection of the wedding breakfast is that we 
were supposed to eat a lavish feast in the middle of the 
afternoon. It was breakfast for me, having eaten nothing all 
day, but | looked in vain for a plain piece of toast and a cup 
of dandelion coffee; had to settle for some kind of rich gooey 
dish called Mock Turkey and felt ill for the remainder of the 
afternoon. One ironic touch — the reception was held in the 
college dining-room which was done up with streamers and 
balloons and flowers; a bizarre reminder of Tony’s ill-fated 
statement. 


That evening, Elwyn’s father drove us to Sydney, where 
we stayed in a hotel room for one night before boarding the 
Daylight Express, early next morning, for Melbourne. (The 
idea was to take our luggage, including 2 huge boxes of 
wedding presents, to the house waiting for us in Hawthorn, 
before setting off on our honeymoon.) 

As we sat facing each other on the twin beds in our 
garishly decorated modern hotel room, we simultaneously 
started giggling. ‘Thank God that’s over,’ sighed my bride. 
‘What a day!’ She looked around the room, pulling a face. 
‘Trust my dad to book us into a room with twin beds!’ We 
laughed some more. My own voice sounded dangerously 
close to hysteria. ‘Maybe it’s just as well,’ said Elwyn, 
beginning to unpack her overnight bag, ‘for tonight. I’m so 
awfully tired, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ | said, remembering how I’d run 3 miles that 
morning in order to assuage my anxieties. The day already 
seemed like a foggily recalled dream. Early that morning | 
had gone to say goodbye to My Log, almost hoping | would 
find the children playing on it again. But the sun hadn’t yet 
reached over the tree-tops; the creek and log were in 
shadow. | walked out to the middle of the log, sat there for a 
while, noticed that the water level had gone down; my 
Sandshoes were several inches from the surface. | decided 
that the best way to get through the day, and the rest of my 
life, was to not think about it any more. Just to act. | had 
made my choice and, as l’d done with Donavale, | would 
stick to it, relentlessly, no matter what. It pleased me to 
know | had this dogged streak in me, that | could put a 
principle in place of my confused and nebulous feelings. As 
the first rays of the sun fell on the water | got up and kept 
running until | was exhausted, not another thought in my 
head. 

Remembering it all, now, while Elwyn was in the 
bathroom, a funny little verse popped into my mind: 


My Log’s asleep above the creek, 
The water keeps on flowing. 

| have a wife for all my life 

To tell me where I’m going. 


After an age, in which | almost fell asleep sitting on the 
edge of the bed, Elwyn emerged from the bathroom. She 
came out wearing a frilly blue garment such as I’d never 
seen in my life. It had no sleeves, seemed to be made 
entirely of mosquito netting with lace ruffles in peculiar 
places. Two small pink nipples were clearly visible beneath 
the flimsy material. Nonplussed, | stared at her, too tired to 
realize | was being indiscreet. Elwyn, mistaking my 
bafflement for admiration (I think) rushed across the room 
and plonked herself on my lap. ‘Oh my dearest Fred | know 
we are going to be happy!’ | murmured something equally 
courageous into her hair which had begun the day tightly 
furled but was now starting to unravel. (That was the first 
revelation of my married life: my wife had straight hair. It 
made me acutely aware of how little we knew about each 
other.) 

| went into the bathroom then. When | came out (wearing 
my new green-striped summer pyjamas) Elwyn was already 
asleep in one of the beds, curled up with one hand under 
her cheek like a little girl. | switched out the lamps and 
crawled into the other bed then realized my two suitcases 
were still on the bed. | got out and removed them. (The 
Same 2 cases I’d arrived at Donavale with; almost the same 
contents; extra books, new underpants.) Elwyn. stirred, 
muttered, ‘Aren’t you going to kiss me goodnight?’ | kissed 
her cheek. ‘I didn’t want to wake you,’ | explained, hoping 
she wasn’t upset. It was important that my behaviour should 
be impeccable, at least until we knew each other better. 

Back in my uncomfortable bed | became aware that the 
room was changing colour regularly: red, yellow, green... 
dark ... red, yellow, green ...dark... My eyelids were 
getting heavy, the colours beginning to blur, when Elwyn 


spoke again, drowsily, ‘Freddie? Are you awake? That stupid 
neon sign — could you pull the blind?’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ | crawled out of bed again, stubbed my toe on 
my suitcase as | lurched towards the window. | didn’t cry out, 
though the pain was intense. In bed again for the third time | 
curled up in the old safe position and focused on the muffled 
hum and roar of the city traffic, and recited, until | fell 
asleep, aS much as | could remember of The Charge of the 
Light Brigade, the only poem of my schooldays I’d learnt by 
rote. Next thing | knew, the jangling high-pitched bell on 
Elwyn’s little travelling clock was ringing in my left ear and 
Elwyn’s voice, bright and sharp with a new formidable 
confidence, was announcing: ‘Up you get, Fred. We’ve got a 
train to catch.’ 


Tuesday, January 22 


| feel very unwell. | told a stupid half-truth last night; a result 
of getting drunk and talkative with two strange women. | 
knocked on Lily’s door at 8.15, keeping my promise to look 
in on her; found she already had a visitor — Angela, the 
girlfriend who was supposed to see her home from the clinic. 
A scrawny blonde with a mischievously friendly face. They 
were both starting on brandy & dry, and were adamant 
about me joining them. Open arms, literally. Lily gave me a 
bear-hug. ‘This is Freddo who came to my rescue, otherwise 
you wouldn’t be forgiven, Angie.’ Feeling rather flustered, 
but figuring that brandy was slightly less awful than gin, | 
accepted a drink and sat down with them. 

Abortion and contraception were the topics of the night, 
naturally enough, and | was soon glad of the alcohol which 
continued to arrive in my glass, as | listened to tales which 
would have turned my hair white if l’d been cold sober. 
Angela told of how she’d been hospitalized twice with a 
septic womb and once with a stab wound to the abdomen, 
the end result of an argument with her boyfriend who ‘was 
sick of forking out money for abortions. Why don’t you get 
your bloody tubes tied you bitch, he said to me. So | 
punched him in the balls and he grabbed a kitchen knife 
and stabbed me in the guts. Eight stitches. God, what a 
bastard.’ 

‘Did you leave him after that?’ | asked, faintly. 

‘Not immediately. He was that sorry. Just like a baby, he 
was. Crying all over me. You can’t leave a bloke when he’s 
like that.’ By 10 o’clock the girls were ‘famished’ and started 
making egg and bacon sandwiches. | thought it would be 
days before | could face food again, yet when | smelt the 
bacon cooking | forgot Angela’s gruesome details, and was 
soon enjoying my share. After that, they wanted me to do 
the talking. | protested, saying | could think of nothing 


interesting to tell. ‘Don’t be a drag,’ said Angela. ‘Tell us 
about you. Ya life! For starters, were ya ever married?’ 

So | told the most amusing incidents | could recall of my 
ill-fated marriage, then some of the not-so-funny bits about 
breaking-up, to which they listened with many appreciative 
cackles of laughter and grunts of sympathy. It was odd; it 
was as if | was a woman, the way they were both instantly on 
my side. | was careful to give a fair account of my 
inadequacies as a husband (generally speaking; no intimate 
details), yet they both agreed that ‘Eileen’ had been unduly 
hasty in giving up on me and that | was better off without 
her. These two verdicts were pronounced without the 
slightest reference to possible contradiction. Did | 
unconsciously use language that prejudiced them against 
Elwyn? Or was their response simply the best way they knew 
to keep me babbling? 

Anyway, | thought that my turn was over; | was settling 
back with another brandy (Il must buy them a new bottle 
today) when Lily asked, ‘And what about all the years since 
then? Have you had many girlfriends?’ 

Angela burst out laughing. ‘Girlfriends? You dumbo, Lil. 
I'll bet my bottom dollar Fred’s gay. | gotta instinct for these 
things. Lots of married men find out they’re gay after the 
wife deserts ’em. Isn’t that right, Fred.’ It wasn’t a question. 

| quickly swallowed a large mouthful of brandy, was 
about to deny it, then realized it was an easy way out. ‘Well 
yes — | Suppose | am, sort of...’ 

Both girls screamed with laughter. ‘ Whaddaya mean — 
sort of?’ 

‘Well, | haven’t had much opportunity — not for ages. For 
all | know I’m asexual now,’ | added jokingly. They stopped 
smiling. 

‘A sexual what?’ asked Lily. 

‘A sexual nothing. Desire has fled. | am celibate. | long for 
nothing except peace and solitude, music and whisky!’ | 
knew | was extremely drunk by this time. 


Angela guffawed. ‘What’s the fun of whisky on ya own?’ 
Lily patted my head consolingly. ‘You shouldn’t lock yourself 
away in there with just books and things, Freddo. Isn’t good 
for you. You’ve got a real friendly nature, you could easily 
find someone if you went out more. There’s gay bars and 
clubs and places.’ 

‘It’s dangerous now, isn’t it?’ Angela lit three more 
cigarettes. The room was foggy by this time, but Angela, 
either out of generosity or loneliness, couldn’t light up just 
for herself. ‘He’d catch aids in those places’ 

Lily slumped. ‘Fuck, | forgot about that.’ 

‘It’s quite all right,’ | reassured her. ‘I told you — I’m quite 
content. And I’m not alone, really. There is a mother cat and 
three kittens taking over my flat —’ 

‘Kittens?’ squealed Angela. So then we all trooped into 
my place to see the kittens. Angela went dotty over the 
black one; she has promised to collect him at the end of the 
week when she moves into her new flat, with a garden. We 
had coffee in my kitchen and at 1.30 in the morning | was at 
last alone again. 

| woke with a terrible hangover at first light. Couldn’t get 
back to sleep. I’ve since swallowed a handful of vitamin B 
and C and a quart of water, and have been for a slow 
trembling walk, like an old man. Still feel ghastly. I'll lie 
down for a while. 


4,00 pm 


Well that was another mistake. | slept through the hottest 
hours of the day and woke feeling worse than when the day 
began. What a mess. Today has been a wipe-out, just 
because of last night. | regret my public garrulousness; it’s 
the sort of nauseating behaviour | detest in others. And | feel 
bad about the lie. Yet whatever answer | gave to Lily I’d have 
been caught, forced to tell one lie or another. What on earth 
made Angela jump to her conclusion, anyway? | fit into none 
of the stereotypes by which the ‘straights’ usually categorize 
homosexuals. If anything, | appear to be almost a stereotype 
of the ordinary middle-aged quiet (until last night) 
academic-dull bachelor. But cunning old Angie sensed there 
was something queer about me, despite appearances. 
Maybe it was the way | didn’t play up to Lily’s 
demonstrativeness. | was amused and flattered by her 
attentions — her little pats and hugs and once a peck on the 
lips as she refilled my glass — but | didn’t make any return 
gestures. 

Suppose | had not fudged the truth, but said: Angela, 
your instinct is off the mark this time. My lust is enkindled 
by beautiful boys, sexually precocious boys, who look at 
men. Boys with a particular gaze in their eyes, a steady 
stare — defiant and inviting, indifferent and seductive. You 
can’t tell me there are no boys like that; | can see by your 
smile you know exactly what | mean. The boys who look at 
women — who look at you — you couldn’t forget them, could 
you? Compare them with the wretch who stabbed you in the 
guts: all they ask is that we treat them like the angels they 
still are, before their wings shrivel and their faces become 
empty of all passions except greed. Oh yes, | still look out for 
them; one eye out, like a snail, all the time. Still dream of 
them. But | only ever ‘knew’ three boys, and | only loved 
one. 


Had to leave off there for a while, alone but not, in my big 
armchair. I’m sure Carpet Cat knew what | was doing. She 
kept her eyes on me until | closed mine; when | looked again 
she was still watching me, a cool hazy yellow stare. At that 
moment | wished she was the sort of cat that likes sleeping 
on laps. | had a need to touch something alive and warm, 
something Other. | began to cry, barely making any sound, 
and Carpet Cat closed her eyes and purred. It was uncanny. | 
felt a definite channel of sympathy — or something — 
flowing between us. 

No. | won’t allow myself to get caught again by the 
combined trap of my loneliness and my _ neighbour's 
affability. It is better to do without company than to gain it 
by false means. It’s a kind of violence | do to myself: 
allowing myself to be drawn into normal social intercourse 
only to realize | am an actor in a monstrous charade; that if 
my companions knew me at all they would toss me out like a 
piece of fly-blown meat which offends all the senses. 


5.30 pm 


Jonno has phoned. He has a job: painting a back-drop for a 
kids’ TV music show, a week’s work starting Monday. He 
asked if | could mind Cloud for a couple of days, and Sonia 
would take him for the other days, and | said, ‘I’ll mind him 
every day. It would be a pleasure. Please believe me.’ Jonno 
didn’t take much convincing. 

He will bring Cloud here tomorrow to give us both more 
time to get acquainted — though | don’t think that is going 
to be a problem — and to initiate me into Cloud’s daily 
routines. 

As for the job: ‘It will be merely hack work, but good 
money, a thousand bucks. I’m sure I'll do it in a week. You’re 
wonderful, Fred. I’m so relieved about this, | feel like crying!’ 

Suddenly, magically, | too feel well again. 


The Short Unhappy Marriage of Elwyn and Fred 


On the day we arrived at our holiday cabin in the Adelaide 
hills, | collapsed with a heavy cold. My wife spent the first 5 
days of our honeymoon nursing me: hot lemon and honey 
drinks, vigorous chest massages with mentholated 
vaseline — scents which still conjure up an aura of unease, 
trepidation, the possibility of unforgivable failure. 

| slept on the sofa-bed in the sitting-room. It rained for a 
week so Elwyn, too, was stuck inside, writing letters and 
reading. When the weather cleared we went for walks, but 
my cold always worsened at nights. We returned to 
Melbourne, our marriage unconsummated. 

Elwyn didn’t seem concerned; in those early days nothing 
bothered her. She was a fervent tireless teacher; every 
evening she prepared her lessons, and on weekends she 
worked on our bleak square suburban house: sewing 
curtains, stuffing cushions, painting cupboards. When | 
reminded her that we were only renting this place from the 
church (our school was in the same street), she answered: 
‘It’s ours while we are here. It deserves our best attention.’ 
Elwyn was right, of course, but she had a way of saying such 
things which made me feel just that much less sensitive — a 
clod. | had been merely trying — | thought — to get her to 
ease up, take a break. At least | was able to contribute to the 
cooking, the only task | could match her at, thanks to Ruth’s 
willingness to teach me when | was a kid: ‘On a farm 
everyone has to be able to do anything — that’s my opinion. 
Though some would disagree about a man in the kitchen.’ 

All right, perhaps | was jealous, intimidated by my wife’s 
energy, her zeal for everything she put her hand to. This 
included me. She would read to me, in bed, from her Guide 
to the Christian Marriage: fatuous generalities about 
‘physical love a natural fruit of the sacred union’. Nothing 
factual, nothing practical to help a husband who was having 


difficulty staying aroused even with his wife’s determined 
hand squeezing him tightly. I’ll say this for Elwyn: nothing 
fazed her. She giggled and talked a lot as we struggled in 
bed, and this distracted me somewhat, but she wasn’t timid; 
never afraid to grasp things firmly when the occasion 
demanded. A few times, thanks to Elwyn’s administrations, | 
was able to make it all the way to the inner sanctum, there 
to subside like a weary traveller, my genetic payload still 
undelivered. More usually | spilled my seed at the entrance, 
a messy business and humiliating, not to mention the waste. 
You see, all my efforts were inspired by a single image: a 
baby, one whole made from 2 halves, our pathetic human 
fumblings redeemed by the miracle of the multiplying cells, 
from simplicity to complexity like the fugue Josef once 
explained. | don’t know why it was so important to me; 
perhaps something to do with my own fatherlessness, a way 
of restoring the balance? Whatever, | can put this on paper 
now because Elwyn knows the story; indeed she knew 
before | did: it wasn’t a desire for Elwyn which sometimes 
sustained me to a satisfactory conclusion. Satisfactory in a 
biological sense. Not for Elwyn, though. In frustration she 
taught me how to touch her ‘sensitively. Not as if you are 
kneading dough for scones.’ So | finally learnt some palpable 
secrets, at least, of the mysterious seed-pod. But never felt 
comfortable in its damp caves and cloisters. Still, Elwyn said 
| was doing fine; in fact she instigated a routine: | would 
satisfy Elwyn, she would fall asleep; | would turn my hands 
on myself, thinking of my old creek-bed which now 
contained a new element, water. And a log bridge. And the 
echoing vibrant shouts of boys at play. The frayed rope 
became red silk, slippery to slide down, the boys spun, then 
plunged into luminescence. 

| worried slightly about these images but not over-much. 
Elwyn and | were happy, weren’t we? And it was ridiculous to 
expect a child in our first year. One day... | always fell 
asleep thinking of the child, willing myself into fatherhood. 


It was at the start of our second married year that Elwyn 
began to change. At the time | thought she was simply upset 
about the news of Betty and Andrew’s separation. They had 
gone to Fiji to teach in a mission school. Elwyn and Betty 
exchanged letters regularly until the end of the first year, 
then a long silence was broken with the shocking 
announcement that Andrew had ‘deserted’ Betty. He’d had 
‘some kind of psychological trouble’, had gone to California 
where he was now living as a hippie, in a commune! 

Betty had underlined both these new words. Of her own 
feelings she wrote nothing. Perhaps it was all in those thick 
black underlinings. Betty went home to Mudgee, New South 
Wales, wrote a couple more times without further reference 
to Andrew, then drifted out of Elwyn’s life. 

Back then, | had some thoughts of my own about 
Andrew's ‘trouble’. Fragments of information rearranged 
themselves into a new picture, a possible explanation. But | 
said nothing to Elwyn, who had her own theory about the 
failure of that marriage. ‘They should never have gone to 
Fiji. They weren’t missionaries, for heavensake, they were 
good teachers and the stupid church suffocated them.’ 

Elwyn’s growing disenchantment with the church and its 
education system swelled into anger. She tried to add 
Aldous Huxley and D H Lawrence to the senior course and 
was severely reprimanded. It made her mad that | couldn’t 
get angry, but | was only just starting to feel confident as a 
teacher, and nobody had banned my orthodox science 
curriculum. On the matter of the church, however, | agreed 
with her. We had stopped going to Sabbath services not long 
after moving to Hawthorn, as soon as it dawned on us that 
there were no more roll calls, as at Donavale. It had been a 
great relief to end that charade. 

| think it was in the May school holiday of our second year 
that we went to Jallukar to spend a few days with Ruth and 
Jack. Elwyn was bored, despite her noble efforts to make 
marmalade with Ruth and discuss cows with Jack. We were 


sleeping separately, she in my old bed, | on a mattress on 
the floor. One night | felt the need to reassure Elwyn, or 
perhaps to be reassured; she had been cold towards me all 
day. | asked if | could get into bed with her, for a hug. 

‘All right. Just for a minute.’ 

After a minute | said, ‘You sure you don’t feel like making 
another attempt?’ 

‘Another attempt?!’ she laughed. 

‘For a baby.’ 

‘A baby? For godsake Fred, we don’t want a baby! We 
couldn't afford it for a start and | want a few years of 
freedom before tying myself to the house. That’s why I’m on 
the pill. Though frankly, why | need to be, with your little 
problem, | don’t know. Lie down, you’re letting the cold in.’ 

| was on my knees, crouching over her. | actually grasped 
her shoulders, shook her. It frightened me as much as it did 
Elwyn. ‘You should have told me!’ | shouted. ‘How dare you 
keep it from me, it’s my child you’re preventing as well as 
yours. Half mine!’ 

‘How dare you shake me! Pull yourself together, think of 
your parents. Do you want them to hear this?’ 

She then lectured me on how | was out-of-touch with 
reality, stranded somewhere in my past, like a frog under a 
spell, in a fairy story. She waved her book a lot in the air, like 
a wand; one of those new do-it-yourself pop psychology 
books. Her voice rose as she warmed to her subject. When 
we heard mutterings from the other bedroom we called a 
truce. But | crawled back to my mattress feeling shocked 
and shaken. 

In mid-winter fate struck a blow which further opened the 
crack in our relationship. Elwyn came home from school one 
evening, brandishing a garish poster. 

‘Now will you believe me, Fred, when | say our school is a 
dead-end? This great play for kids is going to be on at the 
new Community School but our Department Head has 


decided it won’t be suitable for our children! Well | intend 
going to it!’ 


THE RASPBERRY TROUPE PRESENTS: 


‘Molly Biggin’s Mind-boggling Multi-purpose Umbrella’ 
* * * We will be at your school on 





When the night came, | had a headache, of course. Elwyn 
went alone. And returned glowing, seething, dangerous. | 
felt myself shrinking, turning to stone against her 
enthusiasm. Elwyn’s exorbitant excitement had begun to 
frighten me; it was a mood we couldn’t share. | wasn’t used 
to extravagant displays of any emotion. At times | suspected 
that Elwyn employed these displays — unconsciously no 
doubt — as a means of intimidation. 

| should have guessed. The director of The Raspberry 
Troupe was my old room-mate, Tony. With his wife, Gayle, 
they were taking Molly Biggin’s Umbrella all over the 
country, to great acclaim. Elwyn invited them home to tea, 
naturally, and | cooked a big dinner and put on my best 
face. 

All night the talk was about Alternative Education, 
Creative Expression, Free Dance Forms, Role Play etc. | tried 
to at least listen’ intelligently. Tony was_~ almost 
unrecognizable under a huge bushy beard. He touched 
everyone a lot and, when it was time to go, gave me a bear- 
hug which lifted my feet from the floor. The moment El had 
closed the front door she turned and announced that she 
was leaving the church school, she was suffocating, this 
wasn’t a flash-in-the-pan decision, it had been on her mind 
for months. ‘Tony has just given me the courage, that’s all, 
to finally make a move.’ 

She gave notice then waited in frustration for the term to 
end. When she heard that her application to teach in the 
Community school, just around the corner, had been 


successful, she became high-spirited again. | realized that 
my presence, my moods, my attentions or lack of them, had 
little effect on Elwyn any more. | might as well have been a 
boarder in the house. 

From thereon Elwyn went through a number of drastic 
changes which left me feeling like the last man on Earth 
watching the last spaceship blast off for new territory. She 
had her hair dyed orange and permed into a fluffy ball, like a 
top-heavy clown doll. She wore strange new clothes: 
embroidered and beaded jackets, long-flowing skirts, leather 
sandals, great chunks of metal ‘jewellery’ wherever she 
could hang them. Next, our house changed. Up came the old 
carpet, down went Indian rugs. | had to cling to the walls to 
get up the hall without slipping. Down came the prints of 
gentle Manet water-lilies and Corot landscapes, up went 
psychedelic posters, Tibetan mandalas, pictures of people 
with names like Vanilla Fudge, The Rolling Stones, Jefferson 
Airplane. 

| also suspected that Elwyn was smoking pot; often her 
clothes had an acrid scent, though it may only have been 
the incense she burned in her room while doing her yoga. 
Some days | was nauseated by the lingering sickly 
sweetness of jasmine or patchouli or whatever seeping 
through the house. 

The front bedroom was now Elwyn’s room. | had shifted 
into the smaller room so | wouldn’t be disturbed by her 
early-morning chanting. That’s what | told myself. In fact, 
Elwyn had ‘gone off the pill because it’s not natural. So until 
we decide to have a kid it might be better, Fred, if we don’t 
sleep together, you don’t really mind, do you.’ 

Sadly, | didn’t mind, and Elwyn knew it. Since ‘our baby’ 
had vanished into an illusory future | no longer had any 
desire for sex with my wife. Nor with anyone. So in that 
department things were pretty much back to the way they 
had always been. 


In December Elwyn announced that she was going to 
Tasmania to spend the summer helping Tony and The 
Raspberries ‘create a new play for touring next year. An anti- 
war play.’ 

‘Oh yes? What do those kids know about war?’ 

‘Vietnam. There’s a conscription lottery going on! Or 
didn’t you know, because you never look beyond the door 
except to shuffle across to your school and back, do you?’ 

That wasn’t true but | didn’t argue. | visited Lorraine and 
Judy every few weeks — well, last year; this year I’d been a 
bit slack, but they were always so busy with their Women’s 
Peace Movement and other Good Works. Elwyn had 
accompanied me on a couple of early visits, then 
complained that she couldn’t breathe in Lorraine’s cigarette 
smoke. Anyway, on the day Elwyn left for Hobart | rang the 
Old Lion, only to learn that they were about to leave for Alice 
Springs, to make a film about Aborigines living in fringe 
camps. | became depressed, guilt-ridden. | was without a 
mission. No good to anybody. Didn’t even have a Sex drive. 

| soent the summer reading-up on Natural History. While 
the top of my mind travelled back in Time, another layer was 
churning over the phenomenon of marriage, and it occurred 
to me suddenly — while laughing at the early Creationist 
view that coal lay in almost vertical strata for the sole 
purpose of providing fuel for mankind — that Elwyn and | 
had been just as arrogant in our assumption that we were 
‘made for each other’. It had become perfectly clear that we 
were not; in truth, we didn’t know each other at all. In a rare 
moment of insight | saw that even the most rational 
intelligent dialogue we both might be capable of would 
never alter some basic terrifying dissonance. 

When Elwyn returned home her first remark was: ‘My 
God, what have you been doing all this time? Did you leave 
the house once, or live off every can in the pantry? You look 
like an old fossil.’ 


The cool brittle energy in her voice and manner told me 
that our marriage was over. To my surprise | felt very calm. | 
waited for some kind of announcement, to be followed by a 
discussion about the sharing of possessions and then maybe 
some reciprocal murmurings of regret, a few quiet tears 
even, before parting courageously. Instead, we _ lived 
together for another month in irritable uncertainty, during 
which my orchestrated calm gave way to suppressed anger. 
Later | realized that Elwyn had wanted something from me 
to trigger her next move; she naturally didn’t want to be 
held entirely responsible for the bust-up. Her taunts about 
my laziness, my coldness, my ‘unrealness’, were designed to 
make me explode, which | finally did, at the end of February. 

Some casual mocking remark about my old tweed jacket, 
my general ‘shabbiness’, and | bit the hook. 

Out came all the ugly things one has saved up, 
unknowingly, for such a night as this. Human beings in their 
most banal nastiness. 

SHE: You never did like touching me. It was a duty to you, a 
mechanical act. Deep down you were repulsed, 
weren't you! 

HE: Yes, you repulsed me. But not your body. It was your 
mind, your attitude to the whole thing. | felt like an 
object you plugged yourself into, to get a buzz out of. 

SHE: Is that a fact? Well I’ll tell you now — | never did 
come — not once — all those times when you were 
imagining yourself to be such a good lover. | faked it 
every time so your poor feelings wouldn’t be hurt. 

HE: You are cruel, that is the cruellest thing you could 
have done, you're heartless! 

SHE: Me heartless? You wouldn’t know the meaning of the 
word. You’re a stone. 

And so on. At about midnight Elwyn went out and lit a fire 
in the incinerator, using an armful of my ‘disgusting old 
clothes’, our marriage certificate and wedding photographs, 
plus some of our uglier wedding gifts e.g. a plastic wall clock 


in the shape of a boomerang, which exploded. It provided a 
super release of tension; we both actually laughed for a few 
moments. 

But in the morning Elwyn was as hard and bright as 
brand new nails. As she began to take down her pictures and 
curtains, | discovered that | couldn’t just let her go guilt-free. 
It was her utter lack of remorse which hurt, now. | said no 
more unkind words; instead | suddenly fell ill. That night 
Elwyn had to phone for a doctor because | could barely 
breathe, my heartbeat was frighteningly irregular, | had pain 
in my left arm; | was convinced it was a heart attack. A 
doctor came and injected me with Valium. Not a heart 
attack, he said. An anxiety attack. Next morning Elwyn said 
that if | kept on doing that to myself, it would be the real 
thing, one day. She went on with her packing. A girlfriend, 
who drove a van, picked her up that evening. ‘Look after 
yourself,” she said as she waved goodbye. Then added 
dubiously: ‘If you can...’ 

Perhaps | felt challenged, and had to prove myself. For 
several months | felt very strong, very capable. | also 
enjoyed my new freedoms, like being able to use up all the 
hot water, play the radio all night if | wished, leave 
newspapers spread on the tables. Certainly | didn’t sit alone 
every night. Lorraine and Judy saw a great deal of me that 
autumn. | was careful to not moan too much, nor to speak of 
Elwyn with malice or rancour; | knew | would get the boot 
pretty smartly if | succumbed to those tricks. One of 
Lorraine’s first questions was: What about sex? As blunt as 
that. | told the truth — as much as | knew. Said | had lost all 
desire for it, once | Knew that Elwyn didn’t want a child. Of 
course | didn’t (couldn’t!) mention my failure to ever satisfy 
my dear ex-wife, nor the manner in which I’d been deceived 
into thinking | had some skills in bed. Judy then asked me if | 
was ‘really sure you like women. Do you look at other 
women? I’m not talking about love.’ 


| laughed. ‘Oh so you think | might have taken after my 
aunt. No, | can’t blame my failed marriage on that, though | 
did think about it once, before | married. Tried to imagine it, 
but couldn’t — um — sustain it. For heavensake, | would 
know by now, wouldn't I? I’m twenty four!’ 

Judy and Lorraine exchanged smiles and said no more on 
the subject. | didn’t think to ask Lorraine how old she had 
been when she found out about herself. | was concerned 
only about my own small world. | suppose that’s why | was 
so shocked when they suddenly announced, one evening 
after dinner, that they were going to Scotland. Why 
Scotland? | shrieked. Because their families had come from 
there (half of my family, too, Lorraine reminded me), cousins 
had been begging, for years: come and see us. And all those 
nieces and nephews. ‘And we're getting older all the time, 
and the longer we leave it, the harder it will be to budge. 
There’s a cottage we can have, with geese and a donkey!’ 

| could feel a hole opening up somewhere. ‘I’m going to 
miss you. These few weeks are the only time in my life I’ve 
felt as if | had a family.’ 

‘Well we are family. And if ever you feel like returning to 
your ancestral haunts, come and join us. | mean it.’ 

When she put it like that, it didn’t seem like something | 
badly wanted to do. My aunt held out her arms to me, and as 
| leaned towards her, | thought | could smell warm apricot 
flesh, hot-buttered toast and poached eggs, Velvet soap 
suds. As the Lion’s mane brushed my neck, overtones of 
tobacco embellished the old memory. ‘Remember the Lion 
Game?’ | asked. ‘The what?’ Lorraine laughed. 

‘The game we played after baths. You would turn into — 
you'd pretend to be a lion, and bite me, so softly, and growl.’ 

‘Oh my dear Fred, did we do that?’ She chuckled, sighed. 
‘There was so much... how could we remember it all? You 
collected apricot stones — of all things! | wasn’t allowed to 
touch them. You were a very — um — an anxious little boy. 


Tender-hearted.’ Lorraine yawned; Judy gathered up the 
glasses. 

They left Australia in June, after which | fell into a state of 
depression. The long winter weeks stretched out like dreams 
which seem to have no end; teaching became boring and 
exhausting; | was plagued with headaches. Then | let the 
housework go: meals came out of cans, the bath had a 
permanent ring in it, the kitchen sink blocked up. | 
consumed more tea than food, deriving some comfort from 
the monotonous tea-making ritual. During my evenings with 
Lorraine and Judy | had become used to drinking a glass or 
two of wine, with the effect of feeling warmly melancholic 
and vaguely heroic. But when | drank the red stuff alone | 
was left only with melancholy — a colder variety — and not 
a trace of heroism. 

My one pleasure came from the radio, perpetually tuned 
to a classical music station. | would jot down the number 
and composer of pieces | especially liked, and one Saturday 
went down to the new record shop and bought myself a 
stereo player, amplifier — the works. And my first 3 records: 
Mozart and Elgar concertos and Bach’s Goldberg Variations. 
Such self-indulgence made me dizzy. And almost emptied 
my bank account. Yet it was a turning-point, a switch to a 
more healthy inward preoccupation, I’m sure. From then on, 
once a fortnight on pay day, | bought myself a new LP. My 
evenings changed dramatically: something about deciding 
which music | wanted to hear, the ritual of making the tea, 
settling into my comfy chair — | felt more in control of my 
destiny, more like a normal member of the human race. 

| had stopped writing letters to Jallukar, after Donavale. 
The phone had been connected since the year | left home, so 
now | rang them fairly regularly, every few weeks. But | 
didn’t know how to tell them about Elwyn leaving me. | was 
afraid of Jack’s silence and Ruth’s vociferation. Would she 
pity or condemn me? Either way, | Knew | couldn’t handle it. 


| slid out of Ruth’s inquiries with half-truths: Elwyn is just so 
busy this term. Yes we will try and get up there in the hols. 

When the spring break came | found some other excuse. 
A school camp, or something. What | actually did was 
something Ruth would have approved of: | finally cleaned 
my house. Spring cleaning. Took down the hideous curtains | 
had put back after Elwyn left, cleaned the slats of the old- 
style wooden Venetian blinds, decided | liked the look of the 
bare window frames. So the heap of curtains remained in the 
hall where | walked over them until I’d done every job 
except the floors, then | took them out to the yard and burnt 
them in the incinerator. The damn things took one whole 
day to burn and the stinking smoke hovered in the yard, and 
that was how | came to take notice of the large bird-cage, 
built into the corner between the back fence and the garage. 
| was thinking, as the smoke seeped everywhere: How long 
since canaries last lived in that cage? 

| wandered in and had a look — it was just high enough 
for me to walk in — and it had a fairly solid frame, about 2x3 
metres, and a little wooden box for shelter, near the roof. 
The wire netting would need a bit of patching here and 
there. There were several perches. The seed and water trays 
had rusted. | thought of the canaries and budgerigars | had 
seen in the pet shop down the street, in cages no bigger 
than a bread box. This space, by comparison, would seem 
like freedom. 

Next Saturday | bought my record then went and looked 
at the birds in the pet shop, and one cage of budgies was so 
crowded there was standing room only, so | went in, didn’t I, 
Jonno, and asked for 4 budgies. 

‘Any particular ones?’ asked the salesgirl. 

‘Um — one of each colour. And trays, for everything.’ And 
bird seed and cuttlefish for beak-trimming. | decided against 
bells and mirrors. The birds went into a small box with air 
holes. Back at the house, my new record had to wait while | 
patched the wire netting. 


When | released the birds into the big cage they flew to 
the top-most perch and huddled there in apparent dismay, 
not making a sound. | didn’t worry. ‘You'll get used to it,’ | 
assured them. ‘Freedom is terrifying at first. | should know. 
But you'll soon get the hang of it and then you will never 
look back.’ 


Wednesday, January 23 9.45 pm 


Since | didn’t get to bed until 3 this morning, | didn’t wake 
till 10, when Cloud and Jonno arrived. We did the shopping 
then had lunch. | learnt to make very peculiar sandwiches: 
mashed banana and honey and peanut-butter all in 
together. 

Cloud couldn’t sleep after lunch. Too many new things. 
We read stories and drew pictures until Jonno and | were 
tired out, if not Cloud. Tea-time at 6.30, followed by a walk to 
the park for a swing and a slide. Then a bath, because Cloud 
had embraced a small friendly but extremely smelly dog in 
the park. Jonno had brought pyjamas so we could have a 
complete rehearsal. He will be working till about 8 each 
evening and will collect Cloud — all ready for bed — on the 
way home. At least they will still have their bed-time-story 
and breakfast together. 

Thank you Jonno for the chance to know something of 
being father to a very small boy. It became apparent at bath- 
time: the privilege and pleasure — like taking part in a 
mystical rite. There was the same sense of ritual; a kind of 
serious play. First the hunt for the slippery soap, to the carols 
of child-laughter. Then the rose-scented soaping of skin so 
smooth | was afraid my gentlest touch might bruise it. 
Sponging away the suds, watching the bubbles form tiny 
rainbows. Scratch-chasing the elusive itchy spot on his back. 
Up there. Over there. Now everywhere. Patting him dry ina 
large fluffy towel, then helping him into those funny little 
pyjamas while he suddenly lurches sideways to inspect a 
crack in the skirting-board which ‘Might had a thpider in it?’ 

It might, | agree, but I’m sure the spider is content to stay 
in the crack, and — oh Cloudy, not the plug, not till I’ve 
rolled up your sleeve . . . Now the water has gone swirling 
into the underground. He sighs and straightens up. How 
does he feel? ‘Dood.’ Two small arms reaching out. | lift him 


wholly into mine. A warm damp cheek rests against my face. 
‘Sleepy now?’ 

‘No!’ 

But he was almost asleep by the time Jonno put him in 
the car | said | had noticed a slight but definite 
improvement in Cloud’s speech. (Stitches have dissolved.) 
Jonno was sceptical. ‘The speech therapist said it would take 
some time before he stopped pronouncing words in the old 
way, that | mustn’t look for changes overnight.’ 

‘Well, overnight or not, | could definitely understand him 
better today.’ 

Jonno smiled. ‘That’s because you’re getting used to him.’ 
He strapped the sleepy Cloud into the front seat then 
hugged me. ‘I hope you’re still looking this happy by the end 
of next week. You won’t get much of your own work done, 
you realize?’ 

‘I'll probably be finished by Monday. | begin the final part 
tomorrow.’ 

‘Final part of what?’ 

‘A sort of story. It’s for you, actually.’ 

‘For me? You dear man! What'’s it about?’ 

| said he’d have to wait and see. Cloud muttered, ‘See 
you t’orrow.’ In Cloud-speak, all future time is t’orrow. 

In preparation for t’orrow | have spread out the Oxley Rd 
and Bliss St diaries. At first, seeing how little there is in them 
for the 6 most important years of my life, | was angry with 
myself for not writing more. But as | read bits here and there 
and saw the pictures forming quickly between the sparse 
notes, | knew it made no difference. And it occurred to me 
that if I’d written it all up then, | wouldn’t be able to do it 
now; it is much better that | do it now because I’d have been 
afraid, back then, to tell the whole story. 

Tonight, however, | am going to bed early, with a whisky 
and the radio, abc Fm has promised some Bach cantatas 
which | don’t have on record. Ich bin very schlafendish. Ya, 
mein kleiner Cloud, | am going to have to learn to pace 


myself or | will be falling asleep for afternoon naps beside 
you. 


Jonathan 


It was 3 weeks after bringing home the birds: an October 
evening, about 6 o’clock, almost dark, with a drizzling rain 
which had been falling all day. | was walking along Oxley 
Road, heading for home after an unpleasant visit to the 
dentist. When | was 3 or 4 doors from my house the fast slip- 
Slopping footsteps which had been dogging me for some 
time, caught up with me. ‘You wanna late Herald, mister? | 
only got four left.’ 

| turned my head inside the upturned collar of my 
raincoat, intending to say no, thanks. (| never bought The 
Herald, | had The Age delivered each morning.) But found 
my eyes held by two black orbs staring out of a small rain- 
wet face. 

‘Late extra.’ The intensity of the eyes increased in 
response to my flicker of interest. ‘Got all the sport in it!’ 

‘Um... well all right. How much?’ 

‘Four cents.’ (This was 1968.) 

| searched my pockets. We were still walking along the 
footpath in the rain, though | had slowed my step to allow 
for his awkward shuffle which seemed to be due to shoes too 
large for him. He had folded the paper expertly and was 
holding it out, all ready. ‘Oh dear, | don’t have any change 
on me.’ We had reached my front gate. ‘Look, if you can wait 
a moment — this is where | live — no, don’t wait here, come 
out of the rain.’ 

He followed me up the path, stood beside me under the 
shelter of the porch as | unlocked the door. ‘I won’t be a 
minute.’ | smiled at him but he didn’t smile back. | took a 20 
cent piece from the phone jar in the hall. 

‘I'll take the four of them. | need some paper for — um — 
wrapping things.’ 

He folded all his wet papers together, held them out 
while his other hand took the coin. He ruammaged for change 


in a small plastic bag. 

‘No, it’s all right, keep the change.’ 

‘Thanks, mister.’ Cool as you like, not a glimmer of a 
smile. Under the porch light | noticed how wet he was; black 
short curls were plastered to his forehead, his denim jacket 
was soaked to a dark blue above threadbare jeans, and at 
the bottom of the entire small bundle, these ridiculous 
outsized brown leather shoes. He buttoned down the pocket 
of his jacket into which he’d put his money bag, then sniffed 
deeply. A bubble of yellow snot disappeared up one nostril. 

‘| can bring you the Herald every night if you like. Free 
delivery!’ His eyes were fixed on me again, intense and 
hopeful. What could | say? 

‘Well, yes. Just the one, though. If I’m not here I'll leave 
the money under this mat.’ 

He nodded, sniffed loudly again. 

‘You’ve got a bad cold. Don’t you have a hanky?’ 

‘It’s nothin’.’ 

‘Hang on.’ | dashed back inside for a couple of 
handkerchiefs. He took them from me without a word, 
unaware that there were 2, held them to his nose and blew 
hard. Then he squeezed the cloth into a tight ball and stood 
there looking uncertain about what to do with it. 

‘Put them in your pocket, you'll need them. You ought to 
go straight home, now. Do you have far to go?’ 

‘Auburn Road. Just around the corner.’ 

‘Good. Run all the way, won’t you, and get warm!’ 

He looked at me strangely, as if not sure what to make of 
me. | realized | was staring at him in unsmiling consternation 
and quickly relaxed my jaw, hoping | now looked friendly. A 
twitch of a smile appeared at the corners of his mouth. 
‘Okay. See ya then, mister.’ 

| watched him go. He left the gate open then suddenly 
turned back and closed it. ‘Thank you!’ | called out after 
him. 


Inside, with the blinds drawn and the heater on in the 
kitchen, | thought: You shouldn’t have let him go till the rain 
stopped. He was drenched! And that terrible cold. You 
should have brought him in, dried him off then called a cab. 
| answered myself with a laugh: Don’t be an ass. He’s a very 
self-sufficient kid, he wouldn’t thank you for the 
interference. 

Nevertheless | imagined him sitting by the heater, the 
great silly shoes off, his feet in a pair of my warm socks, me 
drying his hair with a towel. We would have a cup of hot 
soup, and toast .. . the fantasy sustained me through the 
lonely evening, and ended with me walking home with him 
myself, to keep him safe in the dark and dangerous streets. 

Next day, knowing | would be kept late at school, | left 10 
cents under the mat. When | got home in the dark | found 
the paper, 6 cents change, and a small brown paper bag 
which contained my handkerchiefs, washed clean and 
roughly ironed. The following evening | was home before he 
came. When | heard the gate squeak | went to the door to 
tell him that the extra 6 cents each night was his, for taking 
the time to deliver. He thanked me, still without a smile. 

‘By the way,’ | added, ‘I meant you to keep the hankies. 
Thank your mother, from me, for washing and ironing them.’ 

‘| washed them. And ironed them. | do all me own things. 
And some of me mum’s, sometimes.’ 

‘Really? Well, you did a great job. You must be a great 
help to your mother.’ | held the hankies out. ‘Do you need 
them tonight?’ 

‘Nah. Me cold’s better.’ He shifted his great bag of papers 
to his other shoulder. ‘I’m just starting so | gotta go. See ya, 
mister.’ 

‘My name is Musgrove.’ 

He paused, one foot still on the step, and giggled. | 
smiled uneasily. ‘What’s so funny?’ 

‘I've never heard of a name like that.’ 


‘Oh? No, no! That’s my last name. My first name is Fred. 
Frederick.’ 

‘Whew!’ he grinned broadly. ‘Can | call you Fred then, 
mister?’ 

‘Yes, why not? What’s your name?’ 

‘Jonno.’ 

‘Short — | mean, long — for John?’ 

‘Nah. Jonathan.’ 

‘Jonathan. That’s a lovely name.’ 

He shrugged. Went down the path and shut the gate after 
him. Ten minutes after he’d gone | put on my coat and went 
up to the intersection of Auburn and Burwood Roads where 
I'd seen boys selling papers. Sure enough, he was there, 
darting in and out of peak-hour traffic. Sometimes, when the 
lights changed, he would be stranded between streams of 
oppositely speeding cars. | had never thought about it 
before; now, observing the inherent danger, | was very 
surprised that this method of paper selling wasn’t illegal. 
Stop this, Fred — | told myself. Go home. He knows what he’s 
doing. He’s got less chance of getting hit than you have, the 
way you absent-mindedly cross streets. | went home and 
tried to read the Hera/d but couldn’t seem to find anything 
in it; it was like being stranded in a foreign city, without a 
map. 

A couple of weeks went by; | saw him occasionally 
through my sitting-room window. | moved my desk so | could 
watch for him while marking math tests. He always had his 
full bag of papers and seemed in a hurry so | didn’t interrupt 
him; the 10 cents were always there for him, under the mat. 
Anyway, | felt shy of him, too, especially since we'd 
exchanged names. With his blunt no-fuss self-reliance he 
seemed like a different species to the children | taught 
across the road. One Friday evening he was late. My desk 
lamp was on and he could see me through the open blind; 
he gave me a little wave. | went to the door. ‘Kept you till 
last, t’night,’ he said, picking the paper up and handing it to 


me. He didn’t rush off but shuffled from one foot to the other 
(sneakers on tonight — full of holes but the right size) and 
chatted about school — he was in grade 6 — and said he’d 
seen me coming out of the ‘Sewa dentist’ school. ‘But | knew 
you were a teacher, even before, straight off.’ 

‘Did you? Oh dear, is that good or bad, | wonder?’ 

‘Some are Okay.’ He began picking at the old paint on the 
door frame. ‘D’you live all by y’self?’ 

‘Yes, | do now. Mrs Musgrove and |— we — um...’ 

‘She left you.’ 

‘Yes. Precisely.’ 

He peeped into the hallway. Then it dawned on me: he 
was hanging around because he wanted to come in. | had a 
moment of anxiety; a fantasy visit can be ended at any 
time; real kids have no time sense, no manners — how 
would | get rid of him? What if he wanted to make it a 
regular thing? What if he nicked things? He seemed to be 
reading my mind. His huge black eyes gazed solemnly up 
into mine as if challenging me to take a chance. 

‘Would you like a glass of chocolate milk before you go 
home, Jonathan?’ 

His face broke into a delighted grin. | led him straight to 
the kitchen, ignoring his curious sideways glances into the 
rooms we passed. | had bought a tin of Milo 2 weeks ago, an 
unconscious outcome of the fantasy. | made up a large jugful 
and drank a small quantity myself. | apologized for having 
no biscuits. ‘But | could make you some toast if you like.’ 

‘No thanks. Already had me tea. Got a pie while | was up 
the corner.’ 

‘Is that all? Don’t you have a proper meal when you get 
home?’ 

‘Me mum’s not home most nights. She gives me money 
for m’ tea. | don’t have to take it out of me paper money!’ he 
added, vehemently, as if that had been the cause of my 
worry. Something told me not to pursue the question of 


where his mother went most nights. He drank his first glass 
of milk quickly then looked at the jug, still half-full. 

‘It’s all for you,’ | said. ‘Just help yourself.’ 

He drank the next 2 refills slowly, as if to stretch the visit 
out. | didn’t mind, now. | was happy watching him scrunch 
the unmelted flecks of chocolate with his smallish front 
teeth, his elbows planted on the table-top and both hands 
holding the large glass. | wondered if he had some Spanish 
or Italian blood, his skin had a faint duskiness which would 
have passed for a tan if this was summer. He seemed rather 
small for his age (just 11) and his limbs, though skinny, still 
had a child’s undeveloped softness; his face, too, which | 
imagined would eventually lengthen into a lean triangle, 
was full-cheeked, heart-shaped. | asked him if he had any 
sisters or brothers. 

‘One sister. Me half-sister, akshully. Jule. She’s just started 
a hair-dressing 'prenticeship. She always cuts me hair.’ He 
twisted his head each way. ‘D’you like it?’ 

‘Yes, | do.’ It was cut fairly short at the back but the top 
was a pile of brownish-black soft curls. | thought to myself: 
You'd still be a very pretty boy, no matter what they did to 
your hair. ‘What about your father, Jonathan?’ 

‘What about him?’ 

‘Does he live with you?’ 

‘Nah, he left me mum when | was a baby. | don’t even 
remember him.’ He wiped out the inside of the glass with his 
finger. ‘Me mum’s got a new boyfriend. He’s awful. He’s a 
guard on one of them new trains.’ 

‘ Those new trains.’ 

‘Yeah. The blue ones.’ Having finished all the milk he 
began to look around the kitchen. ‘You’ve got birds! Why 
didn’t you tell me?’ He had noticed the bird-seed packets on 
the sideboard. ‘Can | see them, Fred?’ 

‘It’s too dark, now. They will be asleep. You can come 
another time if you like —’ 

‘Tomorrow?’ 


‘Well...’ 

‘Please? Oh please!’ 

‘All right. Come in the afternoon, just for an hour or so. | 
have a lot of work to do tomorrow.’ 


| was in Glenferrie Road by 9 o’clock next morning, buying 
apples pears oranges bananas, quarts of milk and cream, 
and a carrot cake from the new ‘hippie’ shop. The carrot cake 
was a compromise; |’d noticed a hole starting in one of his 
front teeth and had decided against sweet biscuits. 

He arrived right on 12.05; I’d barely finished my weekend 
clean-up. He wanted to see the birds immediately. We went 
down to the cage and within an hour | felt as if I’d been 
discussing budgerigar habits with 11-year-old boys for most 
of my life. Afterwards we made a huge fruit-salad with oodles 
of whipped cream. It was the first time, all afternoon, that he 
stopped talking — when he was hungrily spooning up giant 
mouthfuls of fruit-salad with big bites of carrot cake in- 
between. Sitting opposite him at the kitchen table, | felt 
happier than I’d been for years. 

That was the first of a series of extraordinary Saturday 
afternoons which continued for 2 years — the rest of my 
time in that house. Jonathan’s mother, Barbara, turned out 
to be everything | had imagined, and more. | didn’t meet her 
until 1970 but Jonno occasionally spoke of her and the 
picture was gradually filled out. | discovered that it was 
impossible to get information out of Jonathan by questioning 
alone. If he wasn’t interested in a particular topic he simply 
changed the subject, and all my attempts to get him back 
on the track were met with blank silences as if he wasn’t 
even hearing me. 

From the things Jonathan told me about his mum, it was 
clear that she had told him no lies about his past, nor about 
her present situation. | admired her for this. Apparently she 
had married at 18 after leaving school at 14 to work in a 
clothing factory. When her daughter was 18 months old, her 


husband was jailed for armed robbery. Three years later — 
the husband still in jail — she gave birth to Jonathan. When 
the husband came out he attempted to kill the man who had 
usurped his place: Jonathan’s father. After the unsuccessful 
shooting, Jule’s father went interstate (Barbara never heard 
from him again) and Jonno’s dad disappeared likewise. (I 
guess he thought it was too dangerous to stick around.) 
Barbara brought up the two kids without the permanent 
presence of any more males but not without male 
assistance. According to Jonno: ‘Me mum is pretty good- 
looking and blokes like her a lot. She gets money for going 
out with them. She says it’s her job and there’s nothing 
wrong with it.’ 

‘Good for her,’ | said. | felt very depressed but took care 
not to let Jonathan know. 

‘| know what you’re thinking,’ said Jonno, matter-of-factly. 
‘That me mum is a prossitute. But she’s not. She doesn’t 
hang around on the street. She works for a proper place 
called an Escount Agency or something.’ 

‘| think your mother is a very courageous woman,’ | said 
sincerely. 

Jonathan smiled happily. ‘You’ll have to meet her soon. | 
bet you'll like her.’ 

Looking back now, | think those first 2 years were, in one 
particular way, the best; anticipation imbued Saturdays with 
an almost holy significance. They were like Ruth’s longed-for 
Sabbath evenings, when all work ceased for a little while 
and the best cloth was spread on the table, the best plates 
used for tea, the Bible and hymn books brought out for the 
next 24 hours’ devotions. One of my most important 
preparatory rituals was the Saturday morning shopping; as 
the length of the visits gradually extended to include tea- 
time, | saw this as an opportunity to provide the boy with at 
least one unsparing abundantly healthy meal per week. We 
usually prepared it together, and because | often became 


distracted by Jonno’s chatter, it wasn’t always my best 
cooking. But neither of us ever complained. 

One of the by-products of Jonathan’s visits was the 
increased loqguacity of the budgies. Jonno was always 
talking, if not directly to them, then all around them, as we 
cleaned out the cage, or dug up garden beds and planted 
tomato and lettuce seedlings interspersed with marigolds. 
(Ruth always believed they kept thrips away from the vegies 
but whether or not that was true, Jonno adored the big crisp 
fluffy gold and orange heads.) | don’t think the budgies ever 
learnt to imitate any English words; they just chirped noisily 
away in their own whimsical language, and occasionally 
Jonno would shout: ‘Blue Boy said Hullo Jonno! He did.’ 

Jonathan was avidly curious about everything under the 
sun. He would ask the darnedest questions that often had 
me stumped, not so much because | didn’t know the text- 
book answers, but because | couldn’t think of a way to get 
the information across to him quickly, simply and colourfully. 
Often, after he had gone, | would sit down with sheets of 
paper and try to come up with better diagrams and more apt 
analogies to explain questions like: Why did that glass break 
into those twisty bits, why not lots of chips like a 
windscreen? Why don’t we get electrocuted when we touch 
the electric frypan with a fork? Why can’t | turn my neck all 
the way round like birds? | realized | wasn’t quite the great 
teacher I’d imagined myself to be. Children sitting behind 
desks (the sort of children in my school) were not allowed to 
jab me in the ribs and say: ‘Frederick, that’s stupid. You can’t 
expect me to believe that!’ 

It was Jonathan’s actuality, his demanding yet always 
vulnerable presence which kept me, for so long, from 
realizing fully what he meant to me. | would often be quite 
agitated before he arrived, unable to settle down to 
anything, yet as soon as he was in the kitchen, mixing 
himself a milkshake, talking about his week at school, | 
would become totally immersed in his presence and forget 


myself entirely. Then when he had gone, the long night (and 
another long week) stretching ahead, | would replay 
moments out of our day: our conversations, his gestures, his 
movements — a mixture of cat-like grace and willy-wagtail 
restlessness; the exquisite tremolo of his laughter; the 
changing moods of his face, shifting through various 
degrees of impatience, puzzlement, amusement, 
satisfaction. One night at the beginning of the summer, 
reflecting on my reflections, | saw the extent of my 
enchantment and was slightly shocked. | had recorded 
Jonathan's first and subsequent appearances in my diary but 
with no hint of my growing emotional attachment to him. 
That night | wrote: 


To think that one small boy should absorb so much of my energy without 
me ever being tired! Well — | always wanted a child. Perhaps my wish has 
been granted. A Saturday Child with scabs on his knees and a hole in a 
front tooth (must do something about that) and a pair of the blackest, 
softest, brightest eyes that ever met mine; devilish eyes at times. For all my 
fondness for children | still treat all of them with a wary respect. 


During that summer Jonathan often called around 2 or 3 
times a week. He got bored playing with his friends, he told 
me, when | asked why he liked coming here so much. | took 
that to mean he was never bored at my place and | said 
nothing more, feeling very gratified. We went on several 
excursions — to the beach, often; once to a wildlife 
sanctuary in the hills (with a picnic lunch and books to read 
on the train) and spent some of the hottest afternoons 
walking through the leafy shade of the Botanic Gardens. | 
was impressed by the interest Jonno took in the colours of 
flowers, the textures of leaves, the shapes of trees. In my 
brief experience of children, this was not ‘normal’ for 11- 
year-old boys. Back home again at the end of these 
afternoons (so hot from the train trip we would get into our 
togs and hose each other down on the back lawn) Jonno 
would invariably draw leaves and flower patterns on any 


scrap of paper he could find, even if only the margin of the 
newspaper. So | bought him a large drawing-pad and some 
proper pencils. But instead of using the whole area of each 
page freely, he still drew little pictures around the edges. | 
never commented on this. | saw them as frames for 
something, some internal picture perhaps, that only he 
could see. 

When buying my new 1969 diary, | bought a small book 
instead of the usual large one. It was almost as if | wanted to 
prevent myself from writing too much at any one time. After 
each day with Jonathan | would fill one page, jotting down 
only the bare bones, around which memory would flesh out 
the details. 
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Black Rock beach again. Felt like a dad out with his boy. Arguments. He 
wanted fish’n’chips; | said it was too hot to walk all the way up the cliffs. He 
won. Sunburn and tears tonight. Rubbed sunburn cream gently into his 
back, shoulders, legs. Didn’t say: | told you so. He nearly went to sleep on 
the couch. Pity | had to disturb him at 11 pm — home time. 


| finally succumbed to Jonno’s constant ‘Wish you had a 
TV, Fred.’ and bought a second-hand set. (Black & white in 
those days.) | had been scared to get it, thinking it would 
take him away from me, bring an end to all the activities we 
shared. But on the contrary it gave me the chance to sit 
quietly close to him, seeing the world through his eyes, 
laughing when he laughed. | would make obtuse comments 
on pop singers to deliberately stir him, to have an argument. 
He always touched me during arguments; grabbing my 
arms, shaking me, or giving me painless little jabs in the 
ribs. But TV soon began to bore him. He got far more 
pleasure out of listening to his records. He had an old 
portable player at home and a collection of very scratched 
second-hand records which he preferred to play on my good 
equipment. | was pleased, actually, that he had a discerning 
ear, but | worried about my diamond needle. Over the next 


year | gradually replaced all his favourite LPs. And listened 
to them myself — The Beatles, Rolling Stones, Pink Floyd, 
Deep Purple, The Moody Blues. | had mocked Elwyn for her 
sudden interest in what | saw as barbaric music; now here 
was I, tapping my foot to When I’m Sixty-Four, and paying 
respectful attention to Shes Leaving Home, Bye Bye. When | 
told Jonno that | thought the Beatles had written some 
marvellous songs, he gave me a gleeful hug and said he 
knew that | wasn’t ‘really a square. Not underneath.’ A 
terrible honesty prevented me from eliciting more hugs by 
making similar pronouncements about every record in his 
collection. 

In May of 1969, 7 months after our first meeting, | told 
Jonathan that | had to go away for most of the vacation, to 
see my parents. He begged to come too; he’d never been on 
a farm; it would be ‘grouse’. It would be, | agreed, but 
unfortunately, at this time, out of the question because my 
mother had to go into hospital for a minor operation. What 
kind of operation? he asked with interest. Something to do 
with female parts, | said vaguely, a small lump to be 
removed, nothing serious. (| hoped.) To make up for his 
disappointment | put him ‘in charge’ of the birds, even gave 
him a key to the house so he could come in and play music 
and make himself snacks. He said he would come every day 
to replenish seed and water. 

On the evening before | left, | gave him last minute 
injunctions, including a reminder that the catch on the door 
of the cage was faulty. ‘You know how it jumps open if you 
don’t —’ 

‘| know! I’ve shut it hundreds of times. Don’t you trust 
me? I’m not going to burn the house down or leave it 
unlocked or let the birds out! I’m sensible, Fred.’ 

He was close to tears, | suddenly realized. ‘I’m sorry, dear. 
Of course | trust you. It’s just my nerves, I’m always edgy 
before travelling. Forgive me?’ 


He put his arms up around my neck, gave me a budgie 
peck on the cheek. | went to the gate to see him off, 
watched his small dark shape scuttling up the street through 
the dusk like a fading fragment of a dream. | rubbed my 
cheek, still feeling the soft dry touch of his lips. | was quite 
ill, that night, with stomach pains; at first | put it down to 
the fish’n’chips we’d had for tea, but before | fell asleep 
admitted to myself that | was upset over leaving the boy for 
10 days. 

Until that separation a part of me had been prepared for 
Jonathan to simply not show up one Saturday; | knew that 
children were a world unto themselves, they became fixated 
on things for brief periods then the spell breaks and that’s 
it — finish. | had told myself to enjoy the delightful 
visitations while they lasted; that when they ceased | would 
no doubt be glad of uninterrupted peace and solitude once 
more. But during the next 10 days | realized that life could 
never return to normal without the presence of Jonathan. If | 
were to return and find that Saturdays were over, there 
would be a vast hole in my life which no effort on my part 
could fill. So | attempted to steel myself, before the week 
was out, against the possibility of such an occurrence; 
collected a few pretty stones which would become either 
gifts for Jonathan or filling for weak spots in the wall of my 
heart. 

Ruth’s operation was successful, no complications. Just a 
small cyst — she wouldn’t tell me precisely where — nothing 
to make a fuss about, did you take those eggs to old Mrs 
Ball? Did you water my marrows? Will | be glad to get home, 
this is ridiculous, I’m not sick! 

When she got home she asked me, point blank, if Elwyn 
and | had split up, because | hadn’t talked about her for over 
a year. | told her the story, briefly. Ruth was sad but very 
philosophical. ‘You were both too young to marry like that, 
straight out of Donavale, no other experience of life. | almost 
said so at the time but didn’t want to sound like | was 


interfering. Marriage is hard work, not just romance. Maybe 
when you’ve both been apart for a while you'll both realize 
the mistakes you’ve made and be able to come back 
together more realistic of what it’s all about.’ 

| could see the way she was thinking, smiled to myself, 
didn’t undo her hopes. She asked if I’d told Jack yet. When | 
said not yet, she looked relieved. ‘You know, he’s been 
worrying himself sick over me lately. How about | tell him, 
after you’ve gone? | know how to pick a moment when he’s 
not in a worry state.’ | felt cowardly but | agreed; | guess | 
was relieved, too. | Knew she would keep up the fantasy that 
Elwyn and | were only having a trial separation. But | 
couldn’t deprive her of this buffer. Human beings need time 
to grow used to things, we can accept anything if it just 
happens slowly enough. | remembered a true story about a 
scientist who put frogs in a can of water and increased the 
temperature of the water so slowly that the frogs’ nervous 
systems were unable to register any change which would 
signal the message: Jump out of the pot, you are being 
boiled alive. 

| returned to Oxley Road to find the doors and windows 
properly secured, the sink spotless, the record player 
switched off. But in the bird-cage, beyond the open door: 
the remains of 4 cat-mangled budgies and scattered drifts of 
blue and green and yellow feathers. My first thought was to 
clean up the mess immediately, to spare him the horror. 
Then | knew | had to leave all as I’d found it. 

He blew in, the following afternoon, an autumn breeze, 
excited and happy to see me. | gave him a hug, pressed his 
head to my chest, wished to God I'd cleaned up after all. 

‘| did a great job, didn’t | Fred?’ 

‘You did, sweetheart, you did. But something happened 
which was my fault, not yours. | should have fixed it before | 
left.’ 

‘What happened?’ Apprehension moving like a fast cloud 
over his face. 


‘The door of the cage —’ 

He was out of the kitchen before | could finish, running 
down the path. | followed him slowly, like a tired old man. | 
wanted time to stop, go backwards, fast forwards — 
anything but this. | saw Jonathan freeze then break into 
violent action, kicking the door of the cage, screaming in 
anger and disbelief. He swung around as | came up, his eyes 
Slits of fury. ‘I’ll kill that fucking cat! I’ll murder it! It was that 
ginger one from next door. I’ve seen him on the garage roof, 
looking at them! But I'll get him! | wi//, Fred.” Then he 
crumpled onto the grass and burst into tears. | sat beside 
him; put my arm tentatively around his shoulders but, as | 
thought he might, he shrugged me off, not yet ready to be 
consoled. 

Through sobs he told me the story of how he’d brought 
his friend, Alan, to see the birds yesterday. ‘| never took him 
in the house! Just to see the birds, | told him. He helped me 
fix up the water and everything. But it wasn’t his fault, I’m 
not blaming him, | was the last one out. But we were talking. 
| know | shut the gate. But | didn’t double check like | always 
did. That’s what musta happened. | didn’t double check!’ 

‘The wind was strong enough yesterday to shake it loose, 
Jonno.’ | was grasping at straws. ‘It is my fault too. | should 
have fixed it long ago.’ 

He looked up at me through puffy red eyelids. ‘I'll make it 
up to you.’ 

‘You don’t have to do anything. We’ve shared the blame, 
it’s over now.’ 

‘No. I'll make it up.’ He got up, went into the cage. ‘That 
bloody cat wasn’t even hungry. He just killed them for the 
heck of it.’ 

‘Let’s bury them now. By next weekend we’ll both feel 
better, we can buy a new lock and choose new birds, 
together.’ | dug a small hole under the cannas by the back 
fence. Jonno gathered the birds and every last feather into a 
paper bag. A few more tears as we scraped the dirt in on top 


of the brown paper shroud, then he straightened up, wiped 
his wet cheeks with his grimy hands and said he was going 
now. 

‘What? Not even a cup of tea together?’ 

‘No. | gotta go. I’ll come tomorrow.’ 

| refrained, painfully, from begging him to stay; kissed his 
cheek and let him go. Went inside and washed my own hot 
face, very sad about not being able to give him the comfort 
which my heart needed to give. But Jonno wasn’t used to 
comfort. The only thing which could have given him any 
solace that day would have been killing the cat. No — | 
couldn’t see him doing that, even if he’d had the chance. 
Maybe in those first few moments it was lucky for the cat 
that it wasn’t within stone’s throw. | spent all the evening 
agonizing over why | hadn’t fixed the blasted catch. | could 
have done it the morning after we’d spoken about it — my 
train didn’t leave until 5 in the afternoon. But if Jonno had 
found it fixed he’d have seen it as a sign that | didn’t trust 
him; that was the catch. Things should never have got to 
that stage, anyway; it was sheer laziness on my part. Jack 
would never have allowed even the most insignificant piece 
of equipment to be faulty. There was no way around it: | had 
been negligent and Jonno had suffered. It was | who had to 
make it up to him. 

That was on Friday. Next morning | woke late and was still 
in my dressing-gown — newspaper spread on the table in 
the sun-room, cup of tea in hand — when | heard a noise at 
the side gate. Through the slats of the blind | saw Jonathan 
heading towards the bird-cage. He carried a small cardboard 
box with round holes in the sides. | smiled but didn’t move. 
He entered the cage, carefully closed the door behind him, 
placed the box on the ground, put one hand in, slowly. 
Suddenly a yellow bird fluttered up into the light, settled on 
a perch; then 2 more — a blue and a green. They all huddled 
together on the top perch. Jonno watched them for a minute 
or so, his hands on his hips, his head tilted back; | guessed 


he was talking to them but with the window closed | couldn’t 
be sure. 

After leaving the cage he took a piece of rope from his 
pocket, tied it around the door frame and jamb, knotted it 
tightly. | stepped back from the window as he turned to 
come down the path. He reached the back door before | got 
there, and he rattled it impatiently. ‘Fred! You up yet?’ 

On Monday, after school, we bought a new catch for the 
door. It was an unusually hot day for mid-May, and the new 
birds — one yellow canary and two budgies — looked 
stricken with the heat and perhaps an over-abundance of 
space. Jonno put the sprinkler on. He’d had the brilliant idea, 
at the start of the summer, of fixing a lawn sprinkler on the 
cage roof. Turned low, it made an enchanting little shower. 
We also put old sea-grass matting up for shade. 

The budgies were soon looking more animated, cocking 
their heads towards the spray, but the canary continued to 
huddle in the shelter box. 

‘We could expand this cage,’ Jonno eyed it thoughtfully, 
‘and have lots of birds.’ 

‘That’s a great idea.’ (Anything which would bring Jonno 
and | together in one occupation was a great idea.) ‘Let’s 
draw some plans now. See what materials we’ll need.’ We 
spread sketch paper on the sun-room table. Between the two 
of us, his spontaneity and my excogitations, we finally had a 
plan that was smart, practical, and possible. 

| ordered the timber the next day; it was delivered on 
Friday and we began work on Saturday morning. Jonno 
arrived at 9.30 with another bird, a pale pink and grey love 
bird. He had run out of money with the first 3 birds and had 
promised Goldie, the canary, that she would be ‘only 
temporally without a friend.’ 

‘Look,’ he said excitedly, ‘a pink canary! Isn’t he pretty.’ 

| smiled. ‘He’s very pretty. Did the girl tell you it was a 
Canary?’ 

‘No, | just picked it out meself. For the colour.’ 


We both watched the newcomer flutter to the perch 
under the shelter box, press itself into the corner and put its 
head under its wing. 

‘He’s just shy,’ said Jonno uneasily, ‘he’ll soon get used to 
the others.’ 

‘Jonathan, I'll tell you now, in case you want to exchange 
him — that’s not a canary, it’s a love bird.’ 

‘A love bird?!’ Jonno laughed, then asked anxiously, ‘Do 
love birds get along with canaries and budgies?’ 

‘Depends what you mean. They won’t mate, they are 
different species, but I’ve seen them all in the one cage 
before, so | guess they can get along.’ 

Jonno sighed with relief. ‘That’s okay then. Later we can 
get another of each, can’t we?’ 

To avoid disturbing the birds we built our extension as a 
separate unit. We worked on the back lawn, the sun-room 
windows open so we could hear music coming from the 
house. By tea-time we had the frame made, and Jonno was 
too impatient to wait another week so we hopped into it 
again on Sunday morning. The weather was still extremely 
warm; we both wore shorts and singlets and took many 
breaks for cool drinks. The sprinkler was on for the birds, and 
in the pool which spread outside the cage many sparrows 
and starlings came and went, bathing and_ splashing, 
hunting for worms in the wet grass. But the 4 birds inside 
the cage remained on their perches, neither singing nor 
chattering. Jonno said it was because they knew something 
was happening, with all our hammering and stuff. 

By 4 pm the wire mesh was on the frame and we carried 
it proudly and placed it in position. We joined the two parts 
by threading strong fine wire around the uprights, lashing 
the adjoining timbers tightly together. Finally we cut away 
the inside wire-mesh wall and folded back all the rough 
edges. 

After standing back to admire our handiwork, Jonno went 
inside again, scooped up a handful of fresh bird seed, held 


his palm out flat. ‘Come on Sgt Pepper! Come on Blue Boy 
Il!’ He made the kissing noises with which he used to call 
their predecessors. ‘I’m concentrating on the budgies 
because they’re the tamest, then Goldie and the love bird 
will follow their example.’ But the budgies didn’t budge; 
they merely cocked their heads and looked at him out of one 
eye each. | sat down inside the old area, my back against 
the garage wall. The late afternoon autumn sun was now soft 
and pleasant; Jonno’s skin gleamed, the faded red of his 
singlet and white of his shorts were dappled with light and 
shade, as a breeze moved the branches of our yard’s only 
tree, a spindly sugar gum. | felt peaceful and contented. For 
as long as Jonno had the patience to call and wait, |, too, 
could wait and watch. 

After maybe 10 minutes he came and sat, silently, beside 
me. ‘Don’t be impatient, dear. You’ll arrive next week to find 
them all flying around, you'll see.’ 

‘Yeah, | know,’ he muttered, and began picking at a scab 
on his knee. | watched, feeling slightly dismayed but 
fascinated as his grimy fingers gradually removed the dark 
brown outer crust and revealed new layers of raw pink skin 
and, finally, a spot of bright red blood. He flicked the last bit 
of scab away,licked his finger and smeared the blood over 
the raw spot. Then he sighed, lowered his chin to his knees 
and wrapped his arms around his shins. 

| began squeezing handfuls of the sand which we’d 
spread over the floor. | couldn’t take my eyes off the dusky 
scratched surface of Jonno’s thighs, the edge of his white 
shorts pressing into his flesh. My heart was beating faster 
than usual but not painfully; | waited for pain, wondering if | 
had indigestion, but felt only a pleasant warmth spreading 
slowly from my chest into every part of me. | became aware 
of the twittering of the sparrows which had returned to the 
pool, the warm dry scent of the sand, the sound of 
Jonathan’s soft breathing. Everything combined to give mea 
sense of perfection — as if | could spend the rest of my life, 


every minute, sitting on the floor of a birdcage, with a boy 
with rough brown knees and white shorts, and a warm bare 
arm gently brushing against my own. 

When Jonno’s woolly head suddenly dropped against my 
arm, when he sighed and | felt his breath on my skin, every 
sensate particle of my being responded like the sudden flare 
of the bonfire the night Jack tossed the brand onto the 
petrol-soaked logs. Yet somehow | remained perfectly still; 
only my thoughts rushed headlong into one inescapable 
conclusion: this was what | was; my reason for being. A 
realization which would later send me into turmoil and fear 
but for now was totally acceptable, beyond doubt or 
analysis. Right now | was merely a meeting-place for 
heartbeat and firebrand, boy-sighs and budgie-whisper. 
Who’s a pretty boy, then? Who’s a pretty boy... 

‘It’s just persistence,’ Jonathan was saying. ‘You tell them 
often enough, they get the message.’ 


The following week went by like a fog-filled dream in which 
even the most ordinary objects wouldn’t stay in their proper 
places. | found | had taken the teapot into the bathroom. 
There was a biro in the fridge. | burnt soup. | kept feeding 
the birds, thinking | had forgotten them. Only at the school 
was | able to function with apparent normalcy. The 
methodical predictable teaching methods in which | had 
been trained were at last useful — to me, if not to my 
students. | would hand out my preplanned work-sheets, sit 
and wait blankly for students to come to the desk for 
assistance. At home in the evenings | would have my tea, 
mark work-sheets, read the newspaper and go to bed. 

It wasn’t until Friday night, realizing that Jonathan would 
be coming tomorrow, that | was able to turn a fan on the fog, 
and face — with the help of the final bottle of red wine 
Lorraine had left me — the ramifications of last Saturday’s 
bolt from the blue. 


At that time, my knowledge of the so-called ‘sexual 
perversion’ of pederasty was limited to a smattering of 
Greek and Roman history. 

| had read of Hadrian and Antinous, Alexander and the 
Persian boy Bagoas; brief dry paras in texts that were 
expansive in accounts of war, plunder and death, but 
apologetic when acknowledging the kind of love liaisons 
which were commonplace in the culture which produced the 
legend of Ganymede. Of course in Donavale’s library, one 
wouldn’t expect to find any other sort of history texts. 

Elwyn — post Donavale — had her own library, and | 
occasionally browsed there when tired of my own books. One 
night | found some amusing epigrams from the old Greeks. 
Plato, Strato, Adaios, Anonymous .. . Pretty soon my cheeks 
began to burn. Here were not only love poems to boys, but 
vulgar witty sex poems. | read them all, glad that Elwyn 
wasn’t home that evening. Then | went to bed with my 
Scientific American, to clear my mind of such perturbing 
imagery. 

But Summer had almost brought the fruit to its perilous 
end, and the summer sun and that boy’s look did their work 
on me. 

Now here | was recalling line after line, and | had thought 
| was merely browsing. Not only that; the words had images 
attached to them, pictures which came without effort, as 
easily as one imagines the face of a person known for a life- 
time. And into one of these moving pictures came the boy 
angel with the dark wings, first seen on the postcard on the 
wall in Josef’s bungalow. 

That summer with Josef now assumed a different visage. 
If Josef had been fond of boys, it would explain his shock and 
speechlessness, a far more satisfactory explanation than Mr 
Finn’s. Josef would have known why Ruth was screeching. | 
was (and am) still certain that Josef had never had sex witha 
boy. But he would have known about himself. That 
knowledge is sufficient to alter the course of one’s life. For 


Josef, to have to defend himself against a false charge while 
his heart kept its own secrets — that would have been an 
unbearable torture for him. The two worlds which he had so 
scrupulously kept apart would have collided. 

Well, that was my conjecture, maybe my projection. | 
would never know for sure. But that reverie provided me 
with an excuse I’d probably been looking for all my life, that 
is, since the day | walked dumbfounded out of Josef’s room: 
a reason for forgiveness. It also made something else clear: 
the difference between a ‘boy lover’ and a ‘child molester’ 
was crucial. No mere semantic difference, but one which 
could keep me sane, keep me in the world of ordinary men. | 
poured another glassful of the bitter wine and opened my 
dictionary. For the first time ever, | found it unhelpful. The 
Concise Oxford was not at all concise. 


paedophilia: sexual love directed towards children, 
from paidos — boy, philos — loving (Greek) 


If paidos means boy, how does paedophile come to mean 
child lover? Girls don’t count as children? Or has the original 
word been appropriated for general usage, without 
necessitating any awkward distinctions between girls and 
boys? 


pederasty: sodomy with a boy, 
from paidos — boy, erastes — lover (Greek) 


Well, at least one thing was clear: classical Greek culture 
made no contradiction out of love and sodomy. 

| was beginning to get the picture. There was nothing 
wrong with my dictionary. As usual, it simply was refusing to 
comment. | had wanted to see — in caps — under each 
word: THIS TERM IN ITSELF DOES NOT AND NEVER DID MEAN CHILD-MOLESTER. 


So | would have to find my own definitions, walk my own 
precipice between the devil and the deep Aegean sea. Right 
then | made a decision: no boy would ever be at risk in my 
company. | would allow nothing to jeopardize my 
relationship with Jonathan; not one moment which could 
destroy his trust or drive him away. 

| wrote it down, immediately, in my tiny diary. It occurred 
to me, as | refilled my glass, that | was perversely not 
altogether unhappy about my ‘perversion’. Since there was 
no chance of my condition corrupting Jonathan, there was 
nothing to fear except my own bouts of fear, and the joy 
which | had already experienced far outweighed my 
anguish. 

But ten minutes later my happy cloud burst. No warning. 
One minute | was blissfully recalling a certain day on the 
beach when Jonno had massaged suntan oil over every part 
of me except the bits under my togs. The next instant | was 
in tears. 

Newspaper headlines hovered before my mind’s eye. Big 
black letters seen on newsagency placards: 


CHILD SEX OFFENDER GETS L5 YEARS 
PAEDOPHILE REFUSED BAIL 
HANG HIM SAYS FATHER 


Was there really any difference between me and those 
others? How could | be certain that loneliness and isolation 
and guilt would not drive me out of my mind (out of fantasy) 
into some furtive seduction of an actual boy? 

| thought about the stereotypes; the ‘dirty old man’ who 
loiters around children’s playgrounds, hands trembling in 
pockets, watching little girls’ frocks blowing up on the 
swings. Then alone at the end of each outing, jerking-off in 
miserable loneliness while conjuring up the collected 
pictures of the day. A few moments of desperate pleasure, 
release from pain, then gradually the return of the 


obsession, the self-loathing, the hunt. It shocked me that | 
could even imagine it so vividly. 

The wine bottle was only half empty but | was unused to 
the stuff, and | was reeling as | went to the kitchen to pour 
the remainder down the sink. All night | expected to vomit; | 
kept a bucket beside the bed. | fell asleep just before dawn; 
woke at 11 on Saturday morning. When Jonathan arrived, 
right on noon, he scrutinized me worriedly. 

‘You Okay, Fred? You look like you’ve been sick all night.’ 

| admitted I’d been feeling a bit queasy. ‘It’s been a 
difficult week. | feel like sitting quietly and listening to 
music. Would that suit you, too?’ 

‘Yeah. And you can choose.’ He was still watching me a 
bit anxiously. ‘Anything you like. Even classic.’ 

‘Really? You mean you could listen to some Mozart?’ 

‘Sure. He’s got quite a good band. If they’re turned up 
fairly loud.’ 

We took our drinks — one tea, one milkshake — into the 
front room. | put the exuberant /upiter on, fairly loud. Not 
what I’d have chosen for myself but Jonno had been so 
magnanimous, | was happy to compromise. We sat side by 
side and Jonno tapped his heel on the carpet. | was at peace 
again. The nausea and shame had both passed, and it was 
rather agreeable having a head filled with cotton-wool 
clouds. Not one paranoid nor disturbing idea came near me 
for the rest of that day. 

However, over the next few weeks a new problem arose; a 
question of personal, not public, morality: were fantasies 
which involved a real person who had not consented to sex, 
a subtle form of abuse of that person? For example: if, on the 
beach of my mind, those tiny ridiculous togs came off and 
his pale buttocks where the sun never reached were 
suddenly cool and soft under my hands — was this a 
violation of his privacy? And would these gentle fantasies 
begin to wear thin and have to be replaced by increasingly 


stronger images? Might | become less careful in real life asa 
result of my private indulgences? 

The answers to these questions arrived by evolution 
rather than resolution. Somewhat to my surprise | found 
myself becoming satisfied with a diminution of images, as if 
the control | exercised when with the real boy, caused a 
gradual build-up of tension which, as soon as | was alone 
and could safely open the flood-gates, overflowed with a 
minimum of encouragement. In fact, self-gratification had 
never been so easy. Some nights | only had to remember his 
hands as they carefully excitedly took a new record from its 
cover. 

This is love, my heart’s voice said, it might never come 
like this again. You’re not crazy, you know the difference 
between the real and the imagined. Kiss his dream-cock for 
heaven’s sake if it makes you happy. Your agonizing is 
tedious, boring, hypocritical. Shut up. 

| took my advice. All of it. 


Oxley Road 


The house gradually accumulated bits’n’pieces belonging to 
Jonathan. Old clothes he was fond of (his mother had a habit 
of chucking out his favourite oldest things); sketch 
books,school books, carbon drawing-pencils, pine cones and 
Skeleton leaves; even a few pictures of football players in 
action, cut from newspapers. | thought he was becoming 
interested in sport at last, like most boys of his age. No, he 
said, they were just interesting photographs. 

Just as | had discovered some scholastic weaknesses in 
my first year in high school, so Jonno — now at the ‘tech’ — 
had to face what I’d known for some time: he wasn’t fond of 
mathematics and he couldn’t see what the fuss was all 
about. ‘What’s the use of fractions and percentages? | can 
add up money and | never get the change wrong. That’s all 
you need maths for.’ 

‘Suppose you had a car and had to calculate the number 
of miles you were getting for each gallon of fuel.’ 

‘I'd fill the tank, drive till she was on quarter empty then 
fill her up again.’ 

‘No more arguing.’ | realized | was losing, as usual. ‘Books 
on the table!’ 

‘What?! You mean I’ve got to waste some of my precious 
Saturday on maths? That is cruelty to children, Frederick.’ 

He really did look so pathetically miserable at the 
prospect of spending one hour of each weekend on useless 
fractions and percentages, | felt compelled to try and 
enthuse him. ‘You know, Jonno, mathematics can be seen as 
the basis for the workings of the entire universe.’ From the 
vase on our table | grabbed one of the white Marguerite 
daisies he’d nicked on his way that morning. ‘Take this 
flower, for example. The arrangement of its petals.’ 

‘Oh Fred, you’re dripping water all over me books!’ 


If | was trying to be another Josef, a Merlin the Magician, | 
was doomed to failure. Jonathan had one powerful quality 
that | had lacked at the same age: incredulity. 

In mid-June Jonno didn’t show up one Saturday and by 
evening | was in a turmoil. | was putting on my coat to go 
around to the flat to make certain he hadn’t been run over 
the evening before, when his sister arrived with a note from 
him. 


Dear Fred I’ve got the brongkitiss and can’t go to school next week or come 
today | am very sorry. Jule will diliver this letter. Do not worry about me. 
Yesterday Miss Morris took me to the clinic becourse of my cough and now 
I’ve got pills that are like bullits to swallow with my soar throat. That is 
funny don’t you think? Love from Jonathan Todd. 


| asked his sister to come in and wait while | packed a bag 
of fruit for him. She was a stunted skinny but pretty girl with 
pale blonde hair and blue eyes which disconcerted me until | 
remembered she was his half-sister. | insisted that she let me 
know if Jonno got the slightest bit worse. She nodded. She 
was giving me the same sort of puzzled look which Jonno 
had worn the night we met. | tried to relax. ‘Give him my 
love,’ | said, without thinking, as | went to the door with her. 
| could have bitten my tongue out, but Jule only smiled 
vaguely and said, ‘Sure.’ 

The next day | made a card, drew a picture of a budgie 
with a stethoscope around its neck and a bubble coming out 
of its mouth, saying: 


Sorry to hear you’ve got the chills. 
Keep warm and swallow your pills! 
Fred’s doing his best but it’s not the same 
As hearing you laugh as you say my name. 





Inside | wrote only: Love from all of us. Didn't sign it. 
Decided it was a perfectly safe message, and went for a 
walk, dropped the card in his letter box. It was an agonizing 
week. The quandary of caring yet being in no position to go 
to his home and make certain he was being properly looked 
after, wore me out. | could only assume that no news was 
good news. He arrived on the following Saturday at his usual 
time, looking as thin as when | first saw him, still coughing 
badly, but grinning with pleasure to be here again. ‘I loved 
your card, Fred.’ We had a scrumptious hug. | showed him 
his present — a thick woollen sweater, russet red, his 
favourite colour. He tried it on immediately. | took advantage 
of the situation, | will admit, smoothing the garment over his 
bottom, his tummy (which felt frightfully flat). Had to roll the 
sleeves up to reveal his hands. The whole thing fell almost to 
his knees. ‘Oh dear. It’s a trifle large. But it should last you a 
couple of winters at least.’ 

‘It’s fabulous. | like jumpers sloppy.’ 

Before he left that evening | presented the plan I'd 
thought of to keep him off the cold street until winter was 
over. | offered him a dollar a week more than he made 
selling papers in return for helping me cut out and file away 
the articles I’d marked to keep out of the great heap of 
newspapers and journals stacked against a wall in the sun- 
room. 

‘Yuk. Sounds pretty boring, Fred.’ 

‘Only one hour a week. Compare that to five evenings of 
work in the wind and rain. You needn’t use up any of your 


precious weekend, you could come after school one 
afternoon.’ (He never sold papers on Saturday afternoons 
since he started visiting me regularly.) He thought for a 
while, asked if we could have records playing. | said, of 
course. 

‘Okay. I'll give it a try-out.’ 

‘Good. That’s marvellous. How about Mondays? | can be 
sure of always getting away from school on time on 
Mondays.’ 

He agreed. | walked home with him via the all-night 
chemist in order to get him some proper cough mixture. 
‘Black Crows are all right,’ he complained when he saw the 
bottle of dark gluggy stuff. ‘No, they’re not. This tastes quite 
pleasant. Take some before you go to bed and you'll have an 
unbroken sleep. Promise me?’ 

At the entrance to the block of flats he said, ‘Why do you 
worry about me so much, Fred?’ 

‘Because — because you are very dear to me.’ | gave him 
a quick hug. ‘Run in now, before you get cold.’ He gave mea 
budgie peck on the cheek. | watched until he disappeared 
into the grey block of concrete. 

Jonno’s cough lingered but otherwise he started putting 
on weight again and got through the winter without further 
illness. We went to the dentist one Saturday morning to get 
the hole in his front tooth fixed. | sat and watched his hands 
gripping the arms of the chair. A cold twinge darted up my 
spine each time the drill began to whine. Afterwards Jonno 
said: ‘You'd better stay in the waiting room next time. Out of 
the corner of me eye | could see your face, all tensed up. It 
wasn’t hurting me, I’d had the needle.’ 


July 29 J’s friend Alan says canaries won’t sing if they have a mate so J has 
decided not to get a friend for Goldie who has been uttering some shrill 
twitters on sunny mornings. The love bird continues to sulk; a case of cage- 
bird neurosis | think. We tried to get him a mate but pet-shop bloke not 
keeping them anymore, says they aren’t as hardy as the budgies. But we 
learnt that the love bird is a variety of budgerigar and they all belong to the 


parrot family — Psittacidae. On our way home J said: ‘Well that’s all right 
then. The love bird can mate with one of the budgies.’ | said: ‘But they’re all 
males.’ 

J: (giggling) ‘Either we’re wrong about Sgt Pepper or Blue Boy is a weird bird 
because he was trying to get on top of Sgt Pepper the other day.’ 

F: (casually as possible) ‘Oh that’s not unusual in the natural world, 
particularly if there are no available females.’ 

J: (with great interest) ‘Yeah? (grinning) Well they looked like they were 
enjoying it!’ 

F: ‘That’s good. Now about varieties, species and families .. .’ 


Nothing to add to that. But in the first week of August | 
made a note which does not tell the full story. 


Electric storm tonight. Great excitement. Attempts to explain static 
electricity resulted in having my hair combed so energetically that my scalp 
still feels like a furrowed field. 


It began at about 4 pm when the sky darkened so 
suddenly we had to turn the lights on. When flashes of 
lightning were followed by distant rumbles of thunder, Jonno 
said, ‘We’re going to have a storm. | won’t be able to go 
home!’ He chuckled with glee. When | raised the blind 
higher so we could watch the black clouds coming towards 
us, he grabbed me around the middle. ‘Don’t touch the 
window, we'll be electrocuted!’ 

The next thunder-crack was the loudest yet, an explosion 
that made Jonno shriek with delight. He pushed his body 
against mine; | put my arms around him. ‘Do you know what 
lightning is?’ Of course he did. ‘It’s the flash you see before 
you hear the thunder.’ He began counting the seconds 
between them; declared that each second equalled one 
mile. ‘Four seconds! It’s getting closer!’ 

Rain began to lash the window pane. We turned the 
couch around, switched off the lights and sat down to watch 
the show. He nuzzled close to me so | put one arm around 
him; curbed my impulse to launch into an explanation of 
charged-up clouds. Unless Jonno asked the first question he 
wouldn't be interested. | realized | wanted to talk primarily 


to discharge some of my own excitement. With each 
thunder-crack Jonathan’s body gave a little shudder which in 
turn caused ripples of ecstasy throughout my own flesh. His 
hair tickled my chin; | silently took one curl between my lips. 

As usual with violent storms, this one abated quickly. 
Jonno, disappointed, said, ‘At least it’s still raining. It will 
prob’ly rain all night, don’t you think?’ 

‘It’s a possibility.’ We stoked the fire up and discussed 
what we’d make for tea. After our meal, which we ate in front 
of the fire, Jonno asked the question I’d been waiting for: 
‘How does the electricity get into the thunder clouds?’ | 
collected some books, pens and paper and was about to 
start on a diagram when | had a better idea and went to the 
bathroom for a plastic comb. ‘What are you doing?’ he 
giggled, ‘| don’t need me hair done.’ ‘Illustration before 
explanation.’ | switched out the light (for dramatic effect) 
and commenced to comb his curls, lightly but fast. ‘Stop 
giggling or you won’t hear the lightning.’ When the sparks 
crackled, effect became more interesting than cause. He 
grabbed the comb from me and energetically dragged it 
through my hair until | had to beg him to ease up. His face 
was so close to mine, his cheeks so red in the firelight, his 
dark eyes gleaming so brightly, | knew it was time to bring 
this activity to a close, and got up to switch on the light 
before | could succumb to the desire to forget science and 
plant a kiss on his glistening parted lips. | again took up pen 
and paper. ‘It’s called charge separation. That’s the comb... 
your hair... and these marks stand for negative electrons.’ 
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‘That doesn’t look like my hair!’ 

‘It’s only a diagram. I’m not Michelangelo. Now in every 
single atom of your hair, there are.. .’ 

After listening patiently for about 3 minutes, Jonathan 
yawned and opened one of the books piled on the carpet. It 
was a large book with marvellous coloured photographs of 
forked lightning, laser beams, volcanic eruptions, 
tornadoes — various forms of natural and man-made energy. 
The picture which most intrigued him was of a model 
aeroplane sprouting tongues of flame from tail and wing 
tips. 

‘Wow, look at this, the plane’s on fire.’ 

‘Not really. Read the text, Jonno.’ 

‘The model plane has been charged with static electricity 
so that researchers may study the effects of St Elmo’s fire 
which can cause noisy static on radios or in — induke — Is 
that right?’ 

‘Induce.’ 

‘— induce lightning to strike the plane. Heck.’ His eyes 
widened as an idea came to him. ‘So if you combed your hair 
outside in an electric storm you could get induced by 
lightning!’ ‘| doubt it. The charge in your hair wouldn’t be 
strong enough to induce the lightning to strike you.’ 

‘What’s induce mean?’ 

‘To persuade. As | am about to persuade you that it is 
time to go home.’ 


‘You said | could stay the night.’ 

‘| did not, Jonathan!’ 

‘| said: If the rain lasted, and you didn’t say no!’ 

‘You are making my silence into the answer you wanted 
to hear, my dear. I’m sorry. | should have spelt it out. 
Anyway, it’s only drizzling, and | have a large umbrella and 
will walk home with you.’ 

‘It might start up again the moment we get out the door. 
You can’t be sure.’ He had gone back to the book, was 
quickly flicking through the pages. 

‘We'll be all right.’ 

‘Here it is again, on top of a church! Why’s it called St 
Elbow’s fire?’ 

‘St Elmo’s fire. He was the patron saint of sailors. In old 
Sailing ships sparks were often seen on the iron tips of the 
yardarms or the main mast —’ Realizing he’d caught me out 
| added sheepishly, ‘Enough, you little minx. I'll tell you the 
rest aS we walk home.’ | got up and went for my coat. He 
followed me reluctantly but cheered up as we went into the 
rain-wet street, saw the lamps shimmering inside misty 
haloes. | held his hand inside my coat’s large pocket. ‘Isn’t it 
pretty?’ ‘Yeah. Let’s walk the long way round so you can tell 
me about St Elbow.’ 

I'd forgotten about St Elbow. But | gladly agreed. With my 
free hand | held the umbrella above us (the rain was merely 
a fine mist) and we wove through side streets and the neatly 
gardened crescents which lay behind the main roads; our 
fingers were tightly hotly entwined inside my pocket, and 
Jonno’s soft laugh rang out occasionally as | embellished the 
little | knew about St Elmo with stories of sailors who 
believed that the sparks were messages from dead 
comrades, and of Julius Caesar’s Fifth Legion, who, while on 
Campaign in Africa on a stormy night, saw the tips of their 
spears appear to catch fire and saw this as an omen of 
victory. 

‘Did they win the battle?’ 


‘| don’t know. If they did it was at some other army’s loss.’ 
‘So it was an omen of good and bad luck.’ 

‘That seems to be the way of it.’ 

‘| don’t believe in that sort of thing. Do you? | mean, you 
can’t blame them, they didn’t know it was only electricity.’ 
‘Maybe their belief gave them the confidence and strength 
to win the battle.’ 

‘All wars are stupid.’ 

‘| agree.’ 

When we reached the flats and | lowered my head to kiss 
his cheek, he pressed his lips quickly to mine. 

‘It was a great day, Fred.’ 

‘Yes.’ | only just prevented myself from making a 
declaration of love. ‘I’ll see you Monday afternoon.’ 

For the next 3 weeks he kept reminding me that it was 
his 12th birthday on the 2nd of September. | kept saying | 
hadn’t forgotten. 

‘Is there anything special you’d like?’ 

‘A surprise.’ Then he added, ‘I think we’ve got enough 
records, for the time being.’ 

‘| think so, too.’ The way he said ‘we’ sent a rush of 
warmth through me. 

On the Thursday of the week before his birthday, unable 
to throw off an after-school headache and finding | was out 
of aspirin, | went around to the chemist on the corner of 
Burwood and Auburn Roads. As | was waiting to cross with 
the lights | saw a tiny familiar figure in a denim jacket, 
weaving between the 2 lanes of banked-up cars, thrusting 
newspapers into hands stretching from open windows. | 
tucked my head into my upturned coat collar, crossed the 
street hurriedly, hoping to god he hadn’t seen me. After 
making my purchase | returned home by another route. | felt 
no anger towards him for deceiving me, only sorrow. | tried 
to tell myself that he’d just started back on the papers 
because the cutting and filing was almost completed, and it 
was, after all, the last week of winter. But in my heart | was 


certain he’d been doing both jobs all winter, and | also knew 
why. It was his independence, the aggressive little spark of 
his unique self which | couldn’t protect nor control. | was 
also certain he hadn’t deceived me in order to make double 
money. My expressed anxiety over his street job had put him 
in an untenable position; he hadn’t wanted to do the indoor 
job but had agreed solely to put my mind at rest, to shut me 
up. But what to do now? Confront him with my discovery? 
Wait for him to tell me, if ever? Forget about it? | decided to 
wait. Forever, if necessary. 

The following afternoon | went into the city to buy his 
birthday present. | had books and coats on my mind. 

The book was an easy find: a volume of drawings by the 
Dutch artist, Escher. | knew Jonno would be intrigued with 
the fish which turned into birds and back to fish, the 
waterfalls which descended and ascended simultaneously, 
the hands of the artist drawing the hands of the artist. 
Pleased with my choice, | turned my attention to coats. How 
to compete with his scruffy threadbare denim jacket of 
which he was so fond? What sort of jacket was both warm 
and acceptable to 12-year-old boys? (At the onset of winter | 
had bought Jonno a knee-length raincoat. One Monday as | 
was about to leave the school | saw him approaching my 
house across the street. He was carrying the raincoat over 
his arm, and quickly slipped into it just before reaching the 
front gate.) 

It was by now almost dusk and the city lights had come 
on. | had been staring in the windows of stores, 
overwhelmed by the variety of jackets on display, when | 
noticed a man parking his motor-bike against the kerb. His 
leather jacket was covered with luminescent discs, strips, 
triangles and stars, and as the car lights flashed past, the 
chap glowed like a Christmas tree. Suddenly inspired | 
dashed over and asked him where he had bought the 
attachments for his coat. He was very helpful and gave me 
directions to the nearest motorcycle shop. Then, feeling a bit 


silly after my initial spontaneity, | explained that they were 
not for me. ‘For a lad. He sells papers on the street. Quite a 
worry. Will those things attach to any material?’ 

He peeled one of the plastic strips off, to show me, and 
then we started discussing jackets, and that kind young man 
went into a shop with me and recommended a parka. ‘All the 
kids are wearing them. Warm but light. Just the thing.’ 

| could have kissed his bearded cheeks. 

When Jonathan arrived at noon next day, | had his current 
favourite LP, the Beatles’ White Album, resounding through 
the house; | had cleared my desk and covered it with a new 
white lace cloth, on which | then set out the chocolate 
birthday cake, the blue vase filled with red roses, and the 
book, wrapped in shiny red paper. On entering the room 
Jonno was speechless for a few seconds. His face lit up with 
such surprise and pleasure, | felt a strong urge to cry. He 
clasped his arms around my neck and gave me a kiss, full on 
the lips. While he concentrated on opening his present | 
wiped my eyes and blew my nose. The red paper fell to the 
floor. ‘Escher! But how did you know? | really like this guy, 
there’s one of his drawings on our art room wall. Here — this 
one — the lizards walking out of the picture. Oh this is 
fabulous, Fred.’ 

We drank to his health, with a glass of my homemade 
lemonade, then | said, ‘Now for your surprise.’ And closed 
the blinds and doors. 

He giggled. ‘Haven’t | had it?’ 

‘Not all of it.’ | whisked the decorated jacket from behind 
the sofa and shone a strong torchlight onto it. Jonno was 
instantly captivated by science. 

‘It’s fantastic! What are they? What causes it? What kind 
of molecule, how does it get into the paint? This is what 
some electric guitars are painted with.’ He was into the coat 
by now, and prancing around like a rock’n’roll singer. 

‘Does the coat fit? Come here — let me see.’ 

‘Is the coat for me, too?’ 


‘Of course! | didn’t intend you to sell papers stark naked 
with sticky paper all over you. It’s so you'll be seen clearly — 
what’s the matter, dear?’ 

His face had crumpled. He hunched up inside the slightly 
too large jacket, looked down at the carpet. When | put out a 
hand to touch him he drew back and wriggled out of the 
coat. Immediately | knew what was wrong. | felt like a great 
insensitive clod. Unwittingly, I’d trapped him into a 
confession. Now it was up to me to help him out. ‘Listen, | 
know about it and —’ 

‘Yes, but you don’t know why | did it. | didn’t intend to 
cheat, | just couldn’t stay home after school with me — my 
mum sending me down to the milk bar every five minutes 
and the TV going full blast and nothing to do so! thought if | 
could get some extra money | could get something really 
fantastic for your birthday the way you're always getting me 
things and | didn’t tell you because | know you worry all the 
time.’ 

He only just got it all out before the tears came. This time 
when | held my arm out he leaned against me. | told him 
how I'd seen him last Thursday, that | had been sad but not 
angry, that I’d correctly guessed some of his reasons for 
doing it. 

‘But next time something like this happens and you want 
to change an agreement we’ve made, will you come right 
out and tell me? | hated not being able to talk to you, feeling 
cut off from you.’ 

His eyes seemed fathomless, too large for his face. ‘Yeah. 
| promise.’ 

By that time we were both well due for a cup of tea. After 
putting the chicken to roast in the oven we worked on the 
parka, rearranging the shapes until Jonathan was satisfied. 
He kept darkening the room and sweeping the torch beam 
over the patterns; he kept asking questions. 

‘What’s the trick with this luminous molecule? How does 
it shine?’ 


| reminded him of our talk about atoms and their 
electrons. ‘How they jump out of their shells?’ 

‘Yes, if given an energy boost. Well, the special chemical 
in this paint has an atom which gets a bit excited by strong 
light. An electron jumps up one shell but immediately loses 
its oomph and drops back again, and as it drops back it 
gives up the energy it has just absorbed and that’s the glow 
which you see.’ ‘How many times does it do that?’ 

‘Continuously, for as long as the light shines on it.’ 

He thought for a moment. ‘Why doesn’t it stay excited?’ 

‘| suppose because there’s not enough energy in the light 
it absorbs. | don’t really know.’ 

He waved the torch back and forth across the moon and 
star he’d placed on one pocket. ‘Heck, | just had an idea. 
What if | look so bright that a driver gets blinded and runs 
into me?’ ‘Don’t worry, | think this substance has an upper 
limit to how excited it can get.’ 

‘Not like us!’ He started to chuckle again, got up from the 
carpet, threw himself on top of me (on the sofa) and tried to 
tickle my ribs through my thick sweater. 

‘My god, the chicken! And we've forgotten to put the 
potatoes on. Come and help me.’ 

Jonno ate so much dinner he had to sprawl flat out on the 
sofa, afterwards, ‘to let it all level out inside me.’ He asked 
me to tell him about my 12th birthday. | immediately 
thought of Josef’s feast of sausage and cucumber 
Sandwiches, the lemonade and sweet custard cakes, then 
remembered, with relief, that that had been my 11th 
birthday. Not that I’d have minded telling Jonno about that 
day, but he had a way of not letting something go once his 
interest was aroused. Josef was the last topic of conversation 
| wanted to get started on with Jonathan. So | told him about 
my childhood friends, Tom and Traze, how they always came 
to tea on my birthdays, at least until | was 12. Told about 
Tom’s bush nursery, about netting yabbies out of the mud in 


the dam then letting them go again. ‘Did you have a paper 
round?’ he asked drowsily. 

‘I'd have needed a winged horse for that! You could travel 
for twenty miles and only pass four farms. The only paper | 
ever saw was The Weekly Times, brought by the milk truck 
on Wednesdays.’ 

‘You gotta take me up there one holiday.’ He yawned. 
‘Come on, sleepy-head, time to try out your new coat.’ | 
found a box for his things but he asked if he could leave 
them here tonight and collect them tomorrow. | said, of 
course. But was there a particular reason? 

‘Yes. He is going to be there tonight. Me mum’s bloke. He 
always questions me about everything in a real nasty way. | 
don’t want to be cornered by him.’ 

| was reassured by his determination to avoid being cross- 
questioned. | walked home with him, as had become our 
habit. As we parted he asked again, anxiously, ‘It’s all right 
me coming tomorrow?’ 

‘Absolutely all right.’ 


He arrived at 3 o’clock. He couldn’t come sooner, he said, 
because he’d had to go and have lunch with mum and ‘him’ 
at ‘his’ place in Northcote. It took hours and hours to get 
there and back, 4 trains in all, it was boring and horrible, the 
man had a boring house with pictures of stupid trains 
everywhere and played brass band records the whole time. 
They had pizzas for lunch, cold and yukky, and now he felt 
really sick. 

‘Well, that’s a sad story!’ | tried not to smile as | mixed 
antacid for him. ‘By the way, does this man have a name?’ 

‘| wouldn’t know and | wouldn’t care. I’m never going 
there again and that’s final. Northcote! It’s the deadest 
place I’ve ever seen. It hasn’t even got a river.’ 

| felt a sudden rush of apprehension. ‘Your mum isn’t 
thinking of shifting over there by any chance?’ 


‘You don’t have to worry. If she goes, | won’t be, I'll live all 
by myself in the flat, | can look after m’self.’ He swallowed 
the fizzing drink, burped loudly. ‘Whew. I’m okay now.’ 

‘That’s good. | was hoping you'd feel well enough to have 
a cup of tea and some more of your cake before you go.’ 

‘Go? | only just got here!’ 

| burst out laughing; | had no idea why. It just bubbled 
out of me as if | was a kookaburra. Jonno stared at me. 
‘What’s so funny, Fred?’ 

‘| just feel good. That’s allowed, isn’t it?’ | took his hand. 
‘Let’s go and see the birds while the sun is still in the yard.’ 

After his voluble entrance, Jonno became unusually quiet 
as we cleaned out the seed-trays. A couple of times he 
started to say something then cut himself off. It wasn’t until 
we were having cake and a cuppa at the kitchen table that 
he finally got it all out. He fixed his gaze earnestly on my 
face, took a deep breath. ‘Fred? Would you let me stay the 
night? Me mum says | can if it’s okay with you, because 
she’s not going to be home tonight, she’s staying in 
Northcote and | couldn’t stand staying in his awful house so 
| told her | knew you wouldn’t mind me staying here. But it 
doesn’t matter if you don’t want me —’ he took another 
deep breath — ‘I’ve got me own key and can go to the flat.’ 

| tried to think calmly and quickly but there was a sudden 
fog in my mind. ‘You knew, yesterday, then, that your 
mother would be staying in Northcote tonight?’ 

‘| didn’t! Honestly, Fred. Or I’d’ve asked you yesterday. | 
didn’t even know we were gonna have to go to his stupid 
place today!’ 

‘What about school in the morning? Your clothes?’ 

Hope began to shine on his face. ‘| could go home now 
and get me things.’ 

‘MY! My things! Not me things. How many times do | have 
to tell you?’ 

‘I’m sorry, Fred.’ His face had fallen; he was confused. | 
realized | was frowning, and rubbed my forehead with my 


thumbs. 

‘I’m sorry, too. It’s just a headache | woke up with, it’s 
been coming and going all day.’ | smiled at him reassuringly. 
He didn’t smile back. ‘If you’ve got a headache | ought to 
go.’ 
‘I’ll take another aspirin. Where’s your sister tonight? 
Won't she be at the flat?’ 

‘She’s always at her boyfriend’s on weekends.’ He 
tittered, glanced at me uncertainly; whispered, ‘They screw!’ 

‘| don’t like the idea of you being alone in the flat all 
night,’ | muttered through the ringing in my ears. 

‘I've done it plenty of times —’ he stopped suddenly, 
realizing that wasn’t the right line to take. | smiled, tiredly. 

‘Go and get your school things, Jonno, before it gets 
dark.’ 

‘Oh Fred!’ He flung himself on me but | held him off and 
tried to sound stern. ‘It’s only for one night, Jonathan, a 
special treat. Not to become a habit.’ 

As | hunted out a pair of single sheets for the spare bed | 
thought: My god, I’m the one with the habit. | need that 
boy’s presence more than any man ever craved alcohol. Now 
listen: staying the night over is a kid’s idea of fun. If he picks 
up one more anxious feeling off you, you might as well tell 
him never to come here again. So calm down, play it his 
way, and everything will be Jonathan apples. 

On his return | showed him his bed, how the electric 
blanket worked if he got cold, where to hang his school shirt. 
| placed a clean towel for him in the bathroom and he stuck 
his toothbrush in the glass, next to mine. He seemed about 9 
years old, as excited as a puppy. | felt myself relaxing. We 
made a simple tea of soup and toasted sandwiches, watched 
TV for a couple of hours. At 10.15 | said it was time he got 
ready for bed. 

‘Are you going to bed, too?’ 

‘| think | shall. I’m quite tired.’ 


‘Have you still got your headache? | could give your forrid 
a rub.’ 

‘Thank you dear, but it’s better. When do you like your 
shower, night or morning?’ 

‘Can | have a bath?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Are you going to have one?’ 

‘No, | prefer a shower in the morning to wake me up.’ | 
started the bath running for him, made sure he had 
everything he needed, kissed his cheek and left him to it. 
While getting into my pyjamas | noticed steam spreading 
through the hall, smelt apple-scented soap. He had 
obviously left the bathroom door open. | sprawled on my 
bed, opened a book, trying not to think of the small naked 
boy in my bath-tub. When | heard the water gurgling down 
the drain | wound my alarm clock, spread out my clothes for 
the morning, waited for the sounds which meant he was in 
his room before | went to the bathroom. As | was returning to 
my room he called out plaintively, ‘Goodnight, Freddie.’ 

‘Goodnight, Jonno. Everything okay?’ 

‘Yes. Can | read for a bit?’ 

‘Yes, not too long though. It’s quarter to eleven.’ 

‘How will | know when to wake up?’ 

‘| have an alarm, I’ll wake you at seven.’ | was calling out 
from the hallway, a metre or so from the open door of his 
room. This is absurd, | told myself, at least go to his door, 
blow him a kiss. But | heard pages being turned over; he was 
okay, there was no need to drag it out. | left the hall light on 
for him. But | hadn’t been in my own bed for 3 minutes when 
| heard him call again. It sounded as if he was in the hall, 
this time. 

‘Fred? Can | get a glass of apple juice?’ 

‘Of course, Jonno.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

When all sounds had ceased | tried to concentrate on 
sleep. But my mind was restless and continued to replay 


fragments of the afternoon’s conversations. | sat up to throw 
off one of the blankets and realized that it was dark beyond 
my door — Jonno must have switched off the hall light. He 
had wanted it on in case he got disoriented when getting up 
for a piss. After all that liquid he would need to get up! | was 
about to go and switch it on from my end of the hall when | 
heard footsteps again. Then a bump, followed by a loud 
exclamation. ‘Shit!!’ 

| got up, switched on the hall light. He was standing near 
the bathroom door, rubbing his forehead. He looked like a 
sad little clown in his frayed, bleached, above-the-ankle 


pyjamas. ‘Oh my dear, let’s have a look . . .. We went into 
the bathroom, | held his fringe back, inspected the quickly 
swelling Iump, rubbed it with hand lotion — all | could 


find — for psychological relief. 

‘Jesus!’ He felt the spot with his fingers. ‘It’s like an egg.’ 

‘A magpie’s egg, yes.’ | smiled. ‘Why did you turn the 
light off, you old duffer?’ 

‘| forgot. | think I’m going to get a headache, now.’ 

| gave him an aspirin. He went into the loo for the piss 
he’d got up for. | waited for him; | would go through a 
checklist: glass of water? hanky? enough blankets? bed 
comfy? He came back and as he washed his hands | watched 
him in the mirror: his wide-awake eyes, the white lump on 
his brow, ends of hair wet from his bath — | suddenly felt 
ashamed of the extent to which I'd been trying to protect us 
both, as if there was a demonic beast lurking in me, waiting 
to jump out at the first opportunity. It was utter nonsense. | 
felt only a yearning to give him a proper goodnight hug and 
see him tucked up in bed, to give him the reassurance he 
was so blatantly asking for. 

When he had dried his hands | held out my arms. He fell 
against me with a sigh of relief, clasoed me tightly around 
the neck. | straightened up, holding him against me, so that 
his feet came off the floor and his face was level with mine. 
We kissed; his lips were sticky and tasted of apple juice. As | 


started to let him slide down, he suddenly brought his legs 
up around my thighs, gripping me tightly. ‘You can’t put me 
down,’ he giggled. ‘I won’t let you!’ 

| had to put my hands under his bum to support his 
weight. ‘You’re too big for this, Jonathan. I’m not carrying 
you all the way to bed.’ 

‘Yes you are!’ He pressed his feet into my backside, 
grasped me even more tightly around the neck. | too began 
to laugh helplessly as | felt his hard little bump pressing into 
my belly. | suddenly remembered being 11, pressing and 
squirming against Josef’s mattress, the surprise of my own 
flesh, that it could give me so much pleasure. ‘Oh my boy, 
you are tenacious. Never mind my crumbling spine, eh?’ 

| carried him across the hall to his room, put him down on 
the end of the bed, straightened the sheets which had got 
into a terrible mess in the short time he’d been there. As he 
clambered into bed, his small pale penis stuck straight out, 
unswerving, through the gap in his pyjamas. His brown eyes 
were watching me, open as Heaven’s doors. | smiled, knelt 
beside the bed to tuck him in. 

At that moment | had no intention of doing more than 
that: tucking him in, kissing him goodnight and leaving him 
to enjoy himself. But when he put his arms around me and 
pursed his lips for another kiss, | gave way. Without a qualm. 
| kissed him softly, all over his face — his nose, chin, ears, 
warm lips which parted in a smile. One of my hands caressed 
his hair, the other went under the blankets and stroked his 
chest, felt his heart beating almost as fast as a budgie’s. 
When | moved down over his tummy he pushed his hips up, 
straining to meet the curve of my fingers the way an eager 
pup pushes its wet nose into your hand. My wrist brushed 
the small patch of fine soft hair. Jonno bounced his bottom in 
an involuntary rhythm; his tummy arched, his eyes 
squeezed shut suddenly, then it was all over — a quiver, a 
little groan of pleasure, and his arms released their grip on 


my neck. He curled onto his side and | tucked the blankets 
around his shoulders. ‘Everything okay now, sweetheart?’ 

He gave a tiny smile, eyelids flickered open then closed 
again. ‘I love you, Jonno.’ He nodded. | got up, switched off 
the bedside lamp, left the hall light on. 

Back in my own bed | lay with my left hand close to my 
face; the tiny emission had been absorbed into my skin. The 
first thing | did when the alarm woke me at 7 was to cup my 
hand around my nose and mouth. Yes, still there, faintly. 
Then | sat bolt upright. My god, what had | done? | went to 
have my shower, peeped into his room. He appeared to be 
lying just as l’d left him. | tip-toed into the bathroom, 
intending to let him sleep until I’d finished in there. But he 
called out, sleepily, ‘What’s the time, Fred?’ 

‘Five past seven.’ | went to his door. ‘Did you sleep well?’ 
‘Yeah. Can we have bacon for breakfast?’ 

‘Oh dear, there isn’t any. What about fried eggs and 
cheese toast?’ 

‘That'll do.’ 

At breakfast he was his usual self, just a bit sleepier than 
the afternoon-boy | was accustomed to. | took my cue from 
him and behaved as if this was the most ordinary of Monday 
mornings. Once only, he met my eyes with a cheeky glint in 
his own then quickly refocused on his fried eggs. But it was 
enough to let me know that he hadn’t forgotten it along with 
his dreams. | was a bit worried about us leaving the house 
together but didn’t want to show any anxiety so decided to 
risk it. | kissed him before opening the front door, however, 
to preclude an awkward goodbye in the street. 

| needn’t have worried. As we parted for our separate 
schools he gave me a casual wave, said lightly, ‘Seeya 
Saturday, Fred.’ 


As usual, my diary gives no record of the exact feelings 
accompanying the new stage in our relationship. Yet | don’t 
think it’s a case of time dulling my memory when | say that | 


felt less anxiety than after the initial discovery of my all- 
embracing feelings toward the boy. | went through the 
occasional blots of panic — waking in the night, dreadful 
scenarios of possible outcomes playing themselves out in 
my mind, followed by vows to stop the affair, now, before it 
was too late. But come Saturday, and in the aura of Jonno’s 
unshakeable zest and confidence, my fears always looked 
silly. | knew, without us speaking about it, that he knew that 
what we did together had to be kept secret, yet he gave no 
signs of being perturbed by this. It was only in my 
nightmares that he allowed a give-away word to slip out. | 
only had to think back to his taciturn manner before we got 
to Know each other, to remind myself that he was a naturally 
secretive child, and also a bargaining one; he never gave 
away any information for free. At the same time, his price 
was high, and uncommonly non-materialistic. He was 
suspicious of presents; it took some time before he could 
accept gifts from me, without anxiety. The train guard 
occasionally gave him expensive presents — a football, a 
cricket bat. ‘He only gives me things so | won’t notice what a 
mean bastard he is but he can’t fool me.’ 

There is a note which encapsulates the political situation 
for Jonno and me at that time: 


| have no doubt that security and affection are the commodities that J 
requires most. It seems logical therefore that | can depend on his loyalty for 
as long as these things are supplied. This seems as sound a basis for a 
loving relationship as anything I’ve heard of. 


We didn’t openly discuss our situation until 3 months 
later. 

| think | was afraid to begin talking about it in case the 
Sheer fact that | had considered a discussion necessary, 
planted doubt and guilt in his mind. Looking back, | suspect 
that my own bouts of guilt and panic were hypocritical, in 
that they served only to convince myself that | was still 
capable of ordinary human guilt and panic. In fact, the new 


routine was absorbed easily and undramatically into the 
already established patterns of our shared existence. 
Saturday afternoons continued as always: maths, music, 
milkshakes, gardening, mucking out the bird-cage, cooking 
tea. The only difference was that instead of me walking 
home with Jonno at 10 pm, he would snuggle up to me on 
the couch and say, ‘Gee, it’s great not having to go home no 
more on Saturday nights.’ ‘Anymore’ (a kiss) ‘Two negatives, 
remember?’ ‘Jesus, Fred, it amounts to the same thing.’ 

To this day | still wonder if Barbara knew about it, all the 
time. She knew, of course, about Jonno staying over on 
Saturday nights. Jonno had said there was no point in telling 
her because she was never home on those nights, but | 
insisted on him requesting permission, anyway. He thought | 
was crackers but he complied. As expected, Barbara had no 
objection to the arrangement (she no longer had to provide 
for his Sunday lunch), and Jonathan — totally lacking in 
cynicism — said, ‘She’s not a bad mum, really. Alan has to 
tell his parents where he’s going to be and who he’s going to 
be with, every single second of the day!’ 

It was at Bliss Street that | realized how naive I’d been in 
my assessment of Barbara. Once | heard her say to her son: 
‘You’re a damn lucky boy, you know that?’ And | couldn’t 
help hearing an unspoken addition: .. . to have scored such 
a doting sugar daddy. 

And why shouldn’t she think that way? She knew the 
high price of getting by in this world; it would be natural for 
her to assume that | was getting something back for all the 
‘luck’ being bestowed on Jonathan. No wonder she had 
accepted, so blithely, my refusal to take board money! 

My feelings towards her remained ambivalent. | had to 
admire her wiliness, her independence and lack of 
hypocrisy; at the same time | condemned her for years of 
neglect of her son — not providing adequate winter clothing, 
decent meals, dental care etc., allowing him to remain alone 
at nights, to be bullied and beaten by her boyfriend. My 


confusion resided in the knowledge that if Barbara hadn’t 
been that sort of mother, Jonno and | would never have been 
able to have this sort of relationship. Our love was both a 
result of and a cure for love’s neglect. 

But back to Oxley Road. The spare room was now Jonno’s 
room, his second pair of pyjamas always under the pillow, 2 
toothbrushes always in the glass on the bathroom shelf, and 
bacon for breakfast every Sunday morning. I’d long ago 
given up the strict no-meat diet I’d been brought up on, but 
the forbidden pig was the last capitulation, thanks to 
Jonathan, and | must say | found it delicious. No doubt this 
had much to do with the circumstances; Jonno’s indolent 
Sunday morning drowsiness, sun pouring into the kitchen, 
the scent of freshly brewed coffee, piano music tumbling 
softly from the radio on the sideboard. Moatsart, Showpan, 
Barrch .. . Having Jonathan with me for most of the weekend 
made it harder for me to get school preparation done, which 
in turn meant | had become a more spontaneous teacher, 
inventing lessons on the spot. My students consequently 
began to respond with more enthusiasm. So all in all, there 
were many far-reaching benefits of this new phase of our 
love affair. 

| had no doubt that it would only be a phase. One day 
soon, Jonno, his adolescent sexuality now awake and 
irrepressible, would announce: ‘I’ve got a girlfriend, Fred. 
She really likes me! Hernameis...’ 

When Jonathan became aroused it wasn’t in response to 
me, to my sexuality (which didn’t become a shared part of 
the relationship for several months) but to the promptings of 
his own body, his new fascination with his own pleasurability 
which | simply helped to gratify. He often said ‘Il love you’ 
when | began to masturbate him. | always said it afterwards, 
as | was kissing him goodnight, and again, many times, 
when | was alone in my bed appeasing my own lust. Once he 
asked if he could sleep with me in the double bed; no, | said, 
I’m a restless sleeper and would keep you awake. He saw no 


double meaning in my words and accepted my answer. The 
thought of asking him if he would like to do to me what | did 
to him, occurred to me, naturally, but was never voiced. If 
ever he wished to, without prompting, that would be a 
different matter. 


It was mid-summer. For 3 weeks Jonno had been engrossed 
with the oil paints and brushes | had given him for 
Christmas. While shopping for these items | had been so 
excited by the dazzling array of equipment in the art 
store — the polished wooden handles of brushes of all 
shapes and sizes; tubes and cans and jars of colours | never 
knew existed; palettes shaped like shells; easels, frames, 
stretchers, drawing boards — | got carried away. When Jonno 
opened the huge box on Christmas morning | realized, too 
late, that I’d overdone it; had intimidated where | meant 
only to encourage. He was smiling in a stunned sort of way, 
but not touching anything. Then even his smile dropped. 

‘I’m not that good, Fred.’ 

‘But you will be. Every craftsman needs good tools. Don’t 
be afraid of them, just enjoy them.’ 

‘But they must’ve cost a heck of a lot.’ 

‘Yes and no. A lot to you but not to me. Cost is a relative 
thing, you know that, we’ve talked about it before.’ | 
suddenly had a brainwave. ‘We could put half of everything 
away for the time being, a reserve supply, to be got out only 
when you’ve used up the rest.’ 

He agreed, smiling with relief. The crisis was over. Now his 
excitement bubbled to the top. He spread everything on the 
sun-room table, divided it into 2 piles. There were water 
paints and oil paints and brushes for each, a variety of 
drawing pencils and paper suitable for each medium, and of 
course the necessary mixers and thinners and cleaning 
agents. He was so entranced with the shiny smooth little 
palette he didn’t want to ‘spoil it’ with paint. | said it wasn’t 
a real artist’s palette until it had so much paint on it, you 


couldn’t see the wood. When he’d packed the reserve supply 
back into the box, he took the box to his room and came 
back with a small bulky parcel wrapped in red and gold 
striped paper and tied with red ribbon. He put it in my hands 
then placed his hands on top of mine until he had delivered 
an explanation. 

‘There’s two things in here, the same but different, and 
you must be really honest about which you like best. I'll 
understand if you don’t want to use them both, as long as 
you keep them both, because — well, you'll see — go on, 
open it!’ 

The handmade wallet was on top; the purchased one 
underneath. | placed them side by side. Jonno pointed out 
the merits of the ‘proper wallet’ — all the pockets for stamps 
and driving licence etc.; he had even put a school snapshot 
of himself in the plastic frame. It was real leather, and must 
have cost him far more, relatively, than my splurge in the art 
shop. The wallet Jonno had made was a simple folder of 
unstained pale brown leather, probably good old cow hide. 
Jonno went on chatting as | stroked the lines he had tooled. 
‘It’s supposed to be two birds flying inside a cloud, and the 
border is a kind of shell pattern, it was much harder than | 
expected, we’ve only just started to carve leather and | 
didn’t have time for a lot of practice before the term ended. 
I’ve been working on this for a week, | Knew your old wallet 
was falling to bits, but halfway through making this one | 
thought it wasn’t going to be good enough so | bought the 
proper one. Well, what do you think?’ 

| had absolutely no doubt about which one | liked best, 
but | thought carefully before answering. | said that if | was 
allowed to keep only one, it would have to be his, but yes, | 
could see the usefulness of the other one, all those 
compartments. It was just what | needed for everyday use. 
‘And | will keep yours for special occasions — such as when 
we go out together.’ 


‘Oh | don’t mind if you never use mine, as long as 
you /ike it.’ 

Our first Christmas Day together — and the only one | 
have a clear memory of. | see it as representative of the main 
theme of our next five years: no clear-cut choices — this or 
that — but this and that to somehow be balanced, 
synchronized. And the box, the reserve supply — that was 
like adjusting supply-and-demand, reassuring without 
overwhelming. 

So the sun-room became Jonno’s painting room. His first 
easel was a large board propped up with bricks. He didn’t 
mind me sitting, reading, at the other end of the room, as 
long as | didn’t interrupt him unnecessarily or ask him how 
things were going. The first and only time | asked that 
question, his stony silence was more eloquent than any 
torrent of words he could have poured on me. 

Jonno never got in a rage while he was actually working; 
in fact, his capacity for concentration and patience was 
remarkable. I’d never witnessed anything like it in a youth of 
his age. | felt sure it signified something. The makings of an 
artist? | knew that talent alone was not enough; many kids 
show precocious skills but few go on to become true artists. 
Yet | had to be careful with my praise; he had a scrupulous 
honesty about his own work, he knew when | was ‘just 
raving’ indiscriminately. He also hated ‘other people’s 
expectations. The trouble with being good at something is: 
people then expect it of you all the time. As if you’re a 
talking parrot, doing it just for them.’ 

One very hot afternoon he decided to paint my portrait. 
Three hours later he said it was no good, he would have to 
start again another day. He turned the board to show me; | 
appeared to be nodding off to sleep with an inane smile on 
my face. ‘That’s my fault,’ | said. ‘| was nearly asleep.’ 

‘It was my fault for taking too long. I'll practise, I’ll paint 
self-portraits until | can work faster.’ He sighed with just a 
hint of frustration. Tentatively | suggested working from a 


photograph. We had taken some good snaps of each other 
that summer. He gave me a look which seemed to express 
pity, kindness and mild scorn. 

‘A photograph is already a picture of something. Portraits 
painted from photos always look like pictures’ of 
photographs.’ He began to clean up. | returned, chastened, 
to my book. A while later he said, ‘Actually, | read that in an 
art book, | didn’t think of it myself.’ 

| looked up and he gave me a subdued but mischievous 
smile. ‘I’m going to have a cool shower, you wanna come in 
with me?’ 

It was our first shower together and the first time | was 
fully naked with him. | felt no anxiety. There had been a 
change in Jonno that afternoon, a slight shift in perspective. 
| was sure he knew where he was. Once, when we had been 
having a piss together behind some ti-trees on an out-of-the- 
way beach, he had commented on the difference between 
our appendages and had insisted on me drawing back my 
foreskin to convince him that | was ‘the same underneath’. | 
obliged because | knew it was the quickest way out of the 
situation. We were in a very isolated spot but when | thought 
about it, later, | couldn’t credit my stupidity. An intruder 
would have observed a man exposing himself to a boy, no 
doubt about it. Anyway, we hadn’t been in the shower for 2 
minutes, when Jonno wanted to check the similarity again 
and grasped me, determinedly, to have a look. 

The metamorphosis occurred instantly, to his exceeding 
amusement. How on earth | managed to avoid coming then 
and there in his inquisitive hands, I'll never know. Perhaps 
because we got onto a discussion on why it was difficult to 
piss while in a state of erection. Since that was Jonno’s 
dilemma | got out of the shower, suggesting he stay there 
and calm down. His bladder was not going to burst and no, 
we would not have to call a doctor and explain how it had 
happened. | dried myself, went to my room to find clean 
clothes. Three minutes later Jonno was dancing naked into 


my room, ineffectually waving the towel around his damp 
body. | removed the underpants | had just grudgingly put on, 
scooped the boy into my arms and fell with him onto the 
bed. His shrieks and giggles of delight made me leave him 
for a moment to close the window. 

After much rolling around and kissing and mock-biting to 
the accompaniment of what | called Jonno-rubato — trills, 
warbles, moans and groans of varying lengths, speeds and 
intensities — | did what I’d been dreaming of doing for ages: 
| sucked his sweet cock. He went utterly still, concentrating 
on his pleasure as intensely as he would outline a vase with 
the finest brush. The moment after his climax he propped 
himself on one elbow and looked at me with dazed surprise. 
‘Where is it?’ 

‘Where’s what, my love?’ 

‘My stuff.’ 

| opened my mouth and closed it again with a gulp like a 
frog swallowing a grasshopper. He laughed. 

‘You swallowed it?’ 

‘Mm. It was delicious.’ 

‘What did it taste like?’ 

‘Oh — sort of milky, sort of bitter, in a nice way, like 
almonds. A dash of olive oil, a pinch of salt.’ 

‘Don’t tease me!’ 

‘I’m not. It’s true.’ | moved up, level with him, on the bed 
and he immediately sat astride me, his bum on my tummy, 
and lowered his face to kiss me. ‘Yuk!’ He sat up again, 
wiping his lips with his hand. ‘I can taste meself.’ 

‘Well what did you expect? Don’t you like it?’ 

He licked his lips, giggled, leaned forward again and 
rested his head beside mine. His knees were drawn up and 
one of his feet was snuggled into my groin. As he relaxed in 
my arms he began to stroke me with his toes. | was pretty 
Sure it was an unconscious movement; he was already 
growing sleepy, as usual. | was suspended on a coruscating 


rainbow; one more wriggle of his toes and I’d be over the 
edge. 

Without any warning, Jonno suddenly rolled out of my 
arms, turned around, held my cock tightly in one hand and 
tentatively kissed the top of it. When | felt his lips encircle 
me, sensation was over-ridden by a sudden anxiety. ‘Don’t if 
you don’t want to, Jonno.’ 

He lifted his head, looked at me in some surprise. ‘Don’t 
you want me to?’ 

‘Oh my darling whatever you like.’ 

He smiled, grasped me firmly in both hands. ‘Is this good? 
Is this the right way?’ 

| couldn’t speak. | hoped my gasps would confirm the 
rightness of every haphazard energetic stroke and squeeze. 
A few seconds later he was leaning over me, grinning like a 
little monkey. ‘Was that good?’ It was what | always asked 
him, even though | knew the answer. 

| kissed him. ‘That was wonderful,’ | mumbled, one of my 
rare understatements. 


There were only 2 weeks left of the summer holidays. 
Jonathan was miserable. ‘Il wish | didn’t have to go back to 
school. | wish | could just paint pictures, do maths with you, 
have a game of cricket once a week with Alan ’cos he’s a 
good mate even though | don’t like cricket the way he does, 
and...’ he paused and sighed. 

‘And what, my dearest?’ 

‘| dunno.’ He had been playing with the electric toaster, 
scraping the crumbs out of the side panels, piling them on 
the table-top in little pyramids. Now he swept them all to the 
edge of the table, gathered them into one hand, squeezed 
them tightly in his fist. ‘I just sometimes wish | was as old as 
you, Fred, and knew what was going to happen. I’m sick of 
being a kid.’ 

‘| don’t know what’s going to happen, Jonno.’ 

‘Don’t you? Well you should!’ 


A wave of guilt and panic swept over me. If Jonathan was 
unhappy it had to be my fault. This new development in our 
sex play — that was the problem; he had been doing to me 
everything I’d ever done to him as if eager to balance out 
the relationship. Too eager, too suddenly, and always hardly 
giving me time to catch my breath: ‘Was that good, Fred? 


I’m getting better at it, aren’t I!’ | decided it was time to talk 
about a few things, and suggested a walk down by the river. 
‘It’s too hot.’ 


‘It will be cooler by the water. We can go on talking about 
what’s worrying you.’ 

‘Nothing’s worrying me. Nothing else than what I’ve just 
told you.’ But he put on his runners. 

It was late afternoon and the trees cast long shadows on 
the path. Jonathan opened his fist and scattered a handful of 
breadcrumbs behind him. | ruffled his hair, smiling to think 
of him carrying those crumbs all the way here. ‘You’re a 
funny old chap, Jonno.’ 

‘What’s funny about bringing crumbs for the birds?’ 

‘| meant you’re unusual. Special. You have your own way 
of doing things.’ Suddenly | saw my opening. ‘And that’s 
what | don’t want you to lose. For example I’d hate to think 
you did something which you didn’t really want to do, just to 
please me.’ 

‘You made me do maths when | didn’t really want to do 
it.’ 

‘Oh that’s different. I’m not talking about things every kid 
has to do if they want to grow up to be smarter than their 
teachers and parents. That’s the aim, isn’t it?’ | grinned at 
him. He punched me in the ribs. Undaunted, | stuck to my 
track. 

‘| was thinking about the private things you and | do 
together — you know what | mean.’ 

‘Having sex.’ 

‘Yes — and because it’s so special it is very important that 
if, at any time, you decide you don’t want to have sex with 


me any more, or even if some particular aspect of it begins 
to bore you —’ 

He interrupted with a screech of disbelief. ‘You think 
I’m borea?’ 

‘Not at present, but it may happen, and then you have 
only to say so, and we won’t —’ 

He grabbed my arm, made me stop and look at him. With 
as little expression on his face as was possible for Jonno, he 
said, ‘Don’t you want me to stay over any more?’ (‘Staying 
over’ had been our early euphemism for sex.) 

‘For heavensake, Jonno, | didn’t say that. | am merely 
trying to make sure you are happy about everything and 
that you remain so, in the future.’ 

‘You know I|l’m happy!’ he yelled loudly, frustration 
making his cheeks bright pink. ‘It’s you that’s not happy, 
and | know why, you think I’m going to tell someone about 
us, don’t you!’ 

‘No, my dear, | —’ 

‘Well | can tell you right now — nobody will ever know. If 
anybody ever asks me I'll lie my head off. | Know what you're 
scared of, | know what people would think, I’m not stupid, 
Fred. They’d say we were poofters, right?’ 

‘Yes, but even worse than that, because of your age. And 
please don’t use that word, darling, it’s not correct.’ 

‘Homosapiens!’ 

Laughter released my own tension. ‘Homosexual.’ 

‘Whatever it is, it doesn’t worry me.’ 

‘Nor me, in my heart. But | know it would worry a hell of a 
lot of people in a big way, if they knew about us, so | confess 
| have worried about it, a lot of times, but only because of 
the risk of you — and myself, | will admit — being hurt.’ 

‘How could we get hurt?’ 

‘lf we were discovered and | was sent to jail, you wouldn’t 
be allowed to visit me, | couldn’t even send you a letter. That 
would hurt, wouldn’t it?’ | tried to make light of it, glad we 
were finally having this talk but aware of a whole new 


problem opening up. As | had feared, Jonno didn’t wave my 
remark away but stopped walking again and stared at me 
with dismay in his eyes. ‘I didn’t know poof — homosexuals 
got put in jail.’ 

‘Big ones do — not young chaps like you.’ We were alone 
on the path so | put my arm around him. As we walked on | 
gave him a condensed history from the Ancient Greeks to 
Stonewall, the recent formation of the Gay Liberation Front, 
the fight to change the laws so that consenting adult males 
could not only have sex together but be able to speak 
openly about their homosexuality without losing their jobs 
or being thrown out of their rented apartments. Jonno asked, 
excitedly, if the law was going to be changed in Australia, 
too, so that he and | could be open about it. | explained that 
even when sex between adult men was legalized, it would 
never be legal for men and boys. He was furiously indignant. 
‘Why not?’ 

‘Because most adults think that people of your age don’t 
have any sexual feelings, and that if you have got such 
feelings then you shouldn’t have! And so if a man has sex 
with a boy, or a girl, under the age of 16, it is assumed that 
he must have forced the youth into it. Do you see? Which 
does sometimes happen and that’s definitely a crime. But 
unfortunately the law makes no distinction between that 
and what we do together.’ 

‘But what if | swore on the bible that you didn’t force 
me?’ 

‘It would make no difference.’ 

‘You mean they wouldn’t believe me!?’ 

‘Hey, take it easy. Believing you, or not, simply wouldn’t 
come into it, Jonno, because the law states that it mustn’t 
happen and if it does, that’s it. No argument entered into. 
The moment you admitted that sex had taken place they 
wouldn’t be interested in anything you had to say about 
agreeing to it. So now that you know the whole story, maybe 
you should have a think about it, whether or not you could 


do what you said — lie about it if you had to. It’s a lot to ask 
of you. And besides, we could go on being friends, do all the 
other things we like doing together — hey, what’s up?’ 

He suddenly had broken into a run. He looked over his 
shoulder. ‘Come on, Freddie, race you to the end of the 
track!’ Jonno won, easily. As | came up, panting, he stood in 
the middle of the track, laughing at me. ‘Gee, Fred, you’re 
not very fit. And don’t say it’s your age. Twenty six isn’t 
terribly old.’ | said nothing, sat on a log to calm my 
pounding heart. Jonno glanced back along the path; quickly 
he planted a kiss on my lips then collapsed onto the grassy 
bank, laughing fiendishly. When he’d calmed down | said, ‘I 
can’t make you out, Jonno.’ He sat up, and in utter 
seriousness now, asked, ‘Don’t you trust me, Fred?’ 

| quickly searched my mind for a way to say, yes, | trusted 
him, absolutely, but that the burden this trust placed on him 
might be too much to ask him to bear, now that he knew the 
risks involved. | must have paused for only 3 seconds but | 
realized, too late, that they were 3 seconds too many for 
Jonno. As | opened my mouth to speak he suddenly turned 
and dashed back along the path. | called out after him: 
‘Jonno, don’t be an ass! You know | trust you!’ He didn’t stop 
running. 

| followed slowly, Knowing he would run himself out of his 
pain and be waiting for me at the other end of the path. It 
was just part of his reaction to too much new information, 
too much seriousness, all at once. | wondered why | hadn’t 
played out this scenario in my imagination; admitted to 
myself that even if | had, it probably wouldn’t have made 
any difference. | saw something else I’d never thought of 
before: sex had become viable with Jonathan chiefly 
because of a belief we had in common: that there were 
different rules for different situations; telling lies, for 
example, were at times absolutely necessary. As a child, too, 
| had known that with certainty. But for there to be no 
confusion between situations which demanded the truth and 


those which demanded lies, one had to have at least one 
secure home base in which only the truth could be told. 
After the incident of the double jobs, Jonno had told me he 
felt so lousy about that, that he’d never tell me a lie again in 
his ‘whole life’. | had promised likewise, to him. As | plodded 
along the path | realized that Jonno’s desperately earnest 
question — Don’t you trust me? — had to do with far more 
than trusting his ability to keep up a lie in the face of 
possible judicial harassment. In my pedantic preoccupation 
with telling him the facts, | had missed the spirit, the core of 
his message. 

When | reached the stone steps leading up to the street, 
Jonno wasn’t there. | waited, hoping he was hiding behind 
the bushes, teasing me. After a few minutes | knew that he’d 
gone on home without me. In misery, | boarded a tram which 
was waiting at the clock. If Jonno was walking, we might just 
reach Glenferrie Road at the same time. But there was no 
sign of him along the way, nor was he at the house when | 
finally reached home; my heart sank the remaining distance 
to rock bottom. | sat for hours in a chair on the back lawn, no 
longer thinking about anything, awash with images without 
commentaries, until mosquitoes made me aware that it had 
been dark for some time. 

| went inside and checked the time, hoping most of the 
night was over. But it was only 10 pm. | wasn’t hungry. The 
house was so hot | didn’t turn any lights on. | undressed and 
stretched out on the bed with the radio near my head. | 
remember well the only musical choices on the air: a nerve- 
wrecking violin concerto which | suspected to be Bartok, and 
Wagner's opera Lohengrin. While listening to the Wagner, a 
peculiar sensation occurred; my body felt as thin and flat as 
a piece of paper which slowly began to rise above the bed, 
as if lifted on a draught of warm air. That part was bearable; 
then | felt my paper self sticking to the ceiling, and my ears 
began to ring with panic. Quickly | turned the radio off and 
my body became flesh and blood again though my feet and 


hands still lacked feeling i.e. they could feel themselves but 
not other surfaces, as if a thick coating of wax encased 
them. 

| drifted into semi-sleep, jolted every so often by voices 
which | imagined were coming from the street outside, but 
always, when | raised my head to listen, | realized | had been 
dreaming. Thus, when | heard the sound of a key turning ina 
lock, followed by a door opening and closing, | thought that 
that, too, was a dream, and ignored it. Then came Jonathan's 
voice, clear and close. ‘Freddie? Are you here?’ 

| sat up, switched on the small lamp. ‘Jonno!’ 

He marched in and stood at the end of the bed; his face 
was tear-stained but his eyes were dry, his gaze steady and 
resolute. When | held out my arms he didn’t move except to 
lift his little chin defiantly. ‘Fred, you have to say you trust 
me and mean it, or |'’m never coming to see you again.’ 

Even as | answered him he was moving towards me. 
When my arms enfolded him | noticed my skin tingling, the 
way numb flesh does while blood is returning to hungry 
capillaries. During the night, as we slept, | was aware of the 
small warm pressure spots where parts of Jonno touched me. 
His toes, a knee, an elbow. He woke me fully when he spoke 
out of a dream; the same three words he had said after | 
made my promise. ‘That’s okay then.’ 


1970. My diary records many paintings, math lessons, 
autumn walks along the river bank (the heron sailor), the 
sudden death of the love bird one cold winter night and 
another sad funeral beside the canna stalks. Then there are 
the asterisks, black and red, which mark a disturbing new 
phase in Jonno’s life. The black marks represent beatings he 
received from his mother’s fiancé. | knew only of the assaults 
which left bruises, usually on Jonno’s arms and shoulders, 
the result of drunken swipes with a heavy hand. Sometimes | 
found strap welts on his legs and bum; once a swollen cheek 
and a black eye. Most of the black asterisks are paired with a 


red one. Red for rage. | had no doubts that Jonno’s new 
outbursts of anger were his delayed reactions to the 
violence at the flat. They followed a pattern: he would 
become volubly irritated by an inanimate object — a tap 
which was hard to turn, a blunt can-opener — and he’d go 
on about it until | ran out of patience and would beg him to 
stop. ‘Tell me what’s really wrong.’ This was his cue to turn 
on me. ‘You should have got that bloody tap fixed by now!’ 
He only yelled at me. All physical violence was directed at 
table legs, walls, solid things he couldn’t actually damage. 
Once he badly hurt several toes, kicking the iron frame of 
his bed. Slamming doors was a favoured outlet and usually 
signified the climax of the outburst. | quickly learnt that 
interference only prolonged the sequence. Left alone he 
soon cooled down. 

But on the day he turned up with one eye half-closed and 
bloodshot, | decided it was my turn to get angry. With 
Barbara. ‘You’re not going round to see my mother!’ 

‘| certainly am. That man has to be stopped, before you 
lose an eye.’ 

‘Fred you can’t! That’s crazy, she’ll take it out on me, 
please don’t say anything to her. One of my teachers went 
and saw her and my mum told all these lies about how me 
and him were really good friends and that he’d just been a 
bit drunk and had hit me too hard and she’d given 
permission for him to discipline me because he was going to 
be my father. And | didn’t dare say a thing because | knew 
she’d give me hell when Miss Coates left and she did, 
anyway. She slammed the door and said if that nosey bloody 
teacher ever comes back here interfering in our life she’s 
gonna thrash me to an inch of my life. So you can’t, Fred.’ 

‘When did Miss Coates go to see your mother? Why didn’t 
you tell me about this?’ 

‘A few weeks ago. You know, after he took to me with the 
belt. She saw the marks on my arms. Actually, mum did tell 


him he had to lay off me, and he did for a few weeks, then 
last night | got him mad again.’ 

‘What do you mean by you got him mad?’ 

‘Well he picks fights with me and if | don’t answer him he 
gives me a punch just to get me mad and then | usually tell 
him to piss off — last night | called him a cunt — and then 
he just flew into me.’ 

| propped my head against the wall. | felt dizzy. 

‘Don’t worry about me, Fred,’ Jonno said, pleadingly. ‘I’m 
that used to the bastard, | Know what to expect.’ 

‘Jonno, nobody should have to expect to be beaten 
around the head, taken to with a leather belt. It can’t go on, 
lovel’ 

‘But it’s just natural for him.’ 

‘It might be natural for that oaf but it’s a crime 
against you. You think wars are stupid, right? Then so is 
this — just as stupid, just as wrong.’ 

‘Well how are you going to stop him, Fred? He’s about 
twice as big as you.’ He said that without a glimmer of 
humour and was surprised when | broke into slightly 
hysterical laughter. For his question had hit the nail right on 
the head, of course. | couldn’t go to the police and Say, 
listen, | think a child is being physically abused. | couldn’t 
go to his mother; as Jonno had said — this way of life was 
‘natural’ to her. Not only would Jonno suffer the 
consequences of my interference but she would probably 
forbid him to visit me. | couldn’t hire a hit man to do away 
with the monster. And there was no sense in telling Jonathan 
to avoid getting the man mad; the man was mad anyway. As 
Jonno said: he got punched for trying to stay out of 
arguments as much as for succumbing to them. The boy was 
in a classic double-bind. 

| still hadn’t been able to find a solution, when Jonathan 
reached his 13th birthday. We had dinner in a posh 
restaurant in the city — a ‘first’ for us both — then went toa 
cinema. Pretended all evening to be nephew and uncle, a 


game Jonno found amusing yet which he carried off with 
disconcerting sophistication. 

The film was Romeo and Juliet, the leading roles played 
by two teenagers, for a refreshing change. Jonathan, having 
seen no other version of the play, was enraptured. (Elwyn 
and | had seen a ludicrous yet highly acclaimed stage 
production in which Juliet was an obvious 25, at least, and 
Romeo looked like a chap who’d been a banker for 10 years.) 

Two things particularly impressed Jonno: one was the fact 
that the young lovers married at the ages of 14 and 16. 
‘Yeah, | know it was Italy, sixteenth century, but nobody 
stopped Shakespeare from writing it, and now it’s a film and 
nobody’s complaining, so why should people worry about 
you and me? That doesn’t make any bloody sense.’ 

But he didn’t dwell on that; he was more keen to discuss 
Romeo’s well-padded groin. He was slightly disappointed 
when | told him about the customary codpiece; then after 
some silent musing he said, ‘Well, if all the boys went 
around looking like that, it must have been a great time to 
be alive.’ 

| asked if he thought Juliet was pretty. 

‘Yeah, she was oKay. But | liked Romeo best.’ 

A couple of weeks after his birthday, Jonno arrived 
wearing a cheap ring he had found in the street — platinum, 
with a small oval-shaped red glass bead. He knew it was 
glass but called it a ruby. That night, after our love-making, 
he sat up, took the ring from his finger and said with a grin, 
‘Marry me. Pretend you’re the priest, go on!’ 

‘Marry you to whom?’ 

‘To you, silly!’ 

‘You're the silly. How can | be both the priest and the one 
to be married?’ 

‘You play both parts! Heck, it’s just a game.’ 

‘Come on, lie down, you’re letting the cold in.’ 

He replaced the ring on the middle finger of his left hand, 
snuggled up beside me. | felt bad about spoiling his game 


but something in me had baulked at making a play out of 
something which could never be. | rubbed his finger, the one 
with the ring. ‘You probably will get married, one day, to 
someone as pretty and charming as Juliet, and you'll have 
your own children.’ 

‘No | won't! I’ll never get married.’ 

‘| said that once, and | was wrong, wasn’t |?’ | kissed his 
forehead. ‘You should never say never until you are very old 
and have exhausted all the possibilities.’ 

‘You sound just like Miss Coates, sometimes...’ Yawn. 

| turned out the lamp. ‘Well, people of the same age often 
have similar views on life.’ 

‘You'll wish you hadn’t said that,’ he giggled sleepily. 
‘Miss Coates is about sixty.’ 


On the first Monday in November, Jonno rushed in, straight 
from school. He was distraught. 

‘She’s going to marry the bastard! She’s shifting to 
Northcote!’ 

| was so calm, now that my worst fears had been realized, 
Jonathan thought | didn’t care. 

‘How can you just sit there and say we'll find a solution? 
I’ve had al// day to think! She won’t let me stay on in the flat 
because we can’t afford it. Jule is moving out, too. She is 
allowed to go and live with her skinhead boyfriend but | 
don’t have even as much rights as a canary. My mother says 
she’s made him promise never to hit me again. As if | could 
believe anything he says!’ He was trying hard not to cry, his 
chin raised defiantly and his lips pressed together in a 
straight line. 

| said, ‘It’s harder to think when you’re upset.’ (Trying to 
stop my own voice quaking.) ‘I’ve thought of two 
possibilities already. You could come and stay every 
weekend with me, or | could move to Northcote. I’m sick of 
the church school, I’ve been wanting an excuse to leave.’ 


‘But you don’t understand,’ he wailed. ‘It’s not just you | 
don’t want to leave. | /ike my school. And there’s Alan. All 
my friends are here!’ 

I'd forgotten he had other friends. There was a long 
silence in which he gazed tragically at me across the table. 
The third possibility was hovering like a heat-wave between 
us. | said, ‘Have you told Barbara all this — how you feel 
about your school, your friends?’ 

‘Been no time. She hit me with the news as | went out the 
door this morning. Deliberate, so | couldn’t argue.’ 

‘Then you should tell her tonight. And especially your 
fears about — what is this man’s name? | can’t keep calling 
him the train guard, it’s unfair to all other train guards.’ 

‘Sar fatty” 

‘Oh come on, Jonno. His proper name.’ 

‘That’s it. Sopeltsarfatti. Albert Sarfatti.’ 

‘Sorry. All right, now listen.’ My mind was racing. ‘That 
man has no rights over you. None at all. Did you know that? 
You could go to the police yourself, about the beatings.’ 
(Why hadn’t | thought of that, earlier?) ‘Your mother should 
know this fact. What I’m talking about, Jonno, is bargaining 
power.’ 

‘Oh, | know what you mean!’ A glimmer of hope had 
appeared in his dark eyes. ‘And if it works — are you saying, 
Fred, that... .?’ 

‘Yes. But for heavensake don’t pin all your hopes on it, 
Jonathan.’ (What the hell am | saying? | could be setting him 
up for heartbreak.) ‘Remember you once told me that 
Barbara likes to deprive you of anything you want too much. 
Somehow you have to let her think this is her solution. Just 
give her the facts, stay very calm, tell her she can come and 
discuss possibilities with me, stress the importance of 
continuity at school... .’ 

My head was hurting. Jonno nodded vehemently, his eyes 
burning like twin spotlights. He shouldered his schoolbag, 
paused at the back door. ‘I’d never be any trouble to you, 


Fred. l’d help with everything. You wouldn’t even know | 
existed.’ 

| managed to smile. ‘My dear, | don’t think that is the 
purpose of this venture.’ 

The moment he had gone | became slightly hysterical. 
What if Barbara reacts as if she’s being threatened? She will 
know where Jonno got his trump card from. Why would he, 
alone, suddenly begin talking about going to the cops? She 
will drag him away with her to spite us both. If | then follow 
him to the other side of town it will be bloody obvious why, 
and then Barbara will have the upper hand again. Oh my 
God, what am | doing? What have | done? 

Despite all that, | slept strangely well that night; as if, 
deep down, | already knew the outcome, or at least knew 
more about Barbara than | was conscious of. 

Jonathan raced in next morning just as | was leaving. 

‘She listened to me, she never even shouted. She says 
she’ll come and talk to you, about board, what it would cost 
and all that — yes, | suggested it, when | saw the way she 
was reacting — oh Fred, you did mean what you said, didn’t 
you?’ He was trembling, his face pink from running and 
excitement. 

| filled a glass with cold tap water. 

‘| meant it. What about you? Are you quite sure it’s what 
you want?’ 

He gulped at the water and got hiccups. He stared at me, 
round-eyed and silent as an owl, except for the intermittent 
clicks. My relief combined with his seriousness made me 
want to laugh, to lift him up, kiss him crazily. | restricted 
myself to finding a brown paper bag for Jonno to breathe in 
and out of. He was sceptical, and was impressed when it 
worked. ‘Where'd you learn that?’ 

‘My mother — Ruth. She is very practical.’ 

‘Like you.’ He sighed. ‘Now you’re going to be late for 
school.’ 

‘| don’t care. You haven’t answered my question.’ 


‘For crisake, Fred, what kind of question was that? You 
mean you really don’t know the answer? Aren’t you gonna 
give me a hug or something?’ 

| looked at my watch, teasing him in order to control my 
own joy. If there was one single moment when | behaved 
perversely with Jonathan, that was it. | didn’t know what else 
to do. | said: ‘Yes, | think we’ve just got time for a hug before 
first bell.’ 


Over the next few days | had time to consider some of the 
implications of this extraordinary twist of fate. As well as 
being overjoyed, | was afraid, too. Weekends with a moody 
adolescent boy were demanding enough; now — all week — 
there would have to be clean clothes, ample food, routines 
for homework, for chores, for pleasure. And what would 
happen there, to our particular pleasure? ‘Staying over’ 
would be an extinct concept. Jonno would probably now go 
off with his mates on weekends. Well that would be good, 
wouldn't it? It was for Jonno’s sake — this new stage — not 
for mine. As long as | remembered that fact, there would be 
no regrets. If having a full-time father made Jonathan feel 
like a full-time son — no more sex — then so be it. Hadn't | 
always wanted to be a parent? When dreams come true you 
don’t ask for anendments, but pray that your courage won't 
fail you. 


Barbara looked like her daughter: blonde, skinny, pretty ina 
pallid way. Lots of make-up and a tight bright orange frock. 
Though it was only 3 pm, she was already slightly tipsy, | 
was certain. But over a cup of tea and several cigarettes she 
sharpened up, listed all Jonathan’s talents. (‘He’s a great 
help around the flat.’) and smiled at me a lot. 

Jonno was silent, and barely touched his milkshake. He 
had been anxious about this meeting and now that it was 
finally happening and proceeding satisfactorily, he was 
naturally feeling a bit stunned, flat. When we had discussed 


everything except the question of board (Barbara’s idea, not 
mine; | had no intention of being merely a boarding-house 
keeper) | suggested that Jonno take his mum to see his 
room. He’d cleaned it thoroughly that morning and put fresh 
flowers in all the vases. On their return Barbara, looking a bit 
worried, said, ‘I didn’t realize it’d be such a big room. What 
kind of price were you wanting for a room like that?’ 

‘Barbara, | hope you won’t think I’m being patronizing, 
but | am aware that you are currently without a job whereas 
|...’ | blundered on, explained that | had felt like a father to 
Jonno for some time and having no family of my own, would 
consider it an honour to be able to support him, at least until 
she had found work. (She had been telling me, earlier, of her 
wish to become an assistant in a ‘Smart dress shop’.) | added 
that if she could give Jonno some pocket money each week 
then we would both be sharing the cost fairly, relative to our 
incomes. My intention behind all this palaver was, of course, 
to secure some rights of guardianship for myself. The last 
thing | wanted was to receive payment from Mr Sarfatti. | 
had expected at least some token argument but to my 
surprise and relief Barbara lit another cigarette and smiled 
sweetly at me. ‘Well, if that’s your final word, Fred, it’s real 
good of you. | must say | was wondering how I’d manage, | 
didn’t want to ask Albert for any extra.’ 

‘Marvellous. That’s all settled then.’ | smiled at Jonno, 
who had remained motionless and_ expressionless 
throughout that exchange. | realized he would have been 
feeling like a parcel being weighed, costed and stamped. 
‘Cheer up! Shall we take Barbara to see the birds?’ 

It was strange, watching mother and son together, seeing 
the little mannerisms, gestures, speech patterns they had in 
common. Because I'd only just met Barbara it appeared as if 
she had picked them up from Jonathan, rather than the 
other way round. 

Jonathan was exhausted that evening. He _ also 
complained of a headache, unusual for him. | suggested a 


long warm bath,after which | massaged his head and 
shoulders. He began to weep softly; muttered, ‘Now you'll 
think I’m a baby.’ 

‘No | don’t. Crying will help you relax. | sometimes cry 
when I’ve got a headache. Today was a very tense time for 
you, but it’s over now and your body is simply feeling the 
strain of everything.’ 

He lifted his face out of the pillow. ‘I didn’t know you were 
going to pay for me, Fred. I'll make it up to you, one day, 
you'll see.’ 

‘Listen, you old duffer, you make it up to me already, 
every day of your life. Don’t you know that? Not only the 
way you Share everything, all our tasks, like proper partners, 
but by your sheer presence in my life, the way you make me 
feel proud and good and happy whenever I’m with you, the 
way you love me — and | don’t just mean when we're in 
bed.’ 

He rolled onto his back, put his arms around my neck, 
pressed wet eyelashes against my cheek. ‘How long do you 
think I'll be able to stay with you?’ 

‘For as long as you wish to stay at this school, | hope. It 
will be entirely up to you.’ 

After some contemplation, he said, in a brighter voice, ‘I'll 
need a desk for my room, like you have, for study. I’ve got 
fifteen dollars saved, would that buy one?’ 

‘A second-hand desk, definitely. And a good chair, too.’ 


‘Great. Oh — well, I’ll get it next year sometime. After 
Christmas.’ 
In the nick of time | changed my response from: I'll get 


you a desk for Christmas, to: ‘Yes, you'll quickly save up 
again.’ 


Bliss Street 


| took advantage of the winds of change and did what I'd 
been merely thinking about for some time: resigned from 
the church school, joined up with the state education 
department and applied for several jobs offered in nearby 
schools. 

Jonathan was upset, at first, when he learnt that we would 
have to give up the Oxley Road house but cheered up when 
| assured him we could dismantle the bird-cage and take our 
extension with us. As soon as | learnt that my new school 
would be in Richmond, we started house-hunting in the area 
between our 2 schools. We played ‘father and son’ with the 
rental agencies and carried it off with outward aplomb and 
inward glee. 

The place we both instantly liked was in Bliss Street, 
Burnley; a short tram trip to school for Jonno and a brisk 
walk for me; just what | needed. Jonno had been remarking 
on my ‘spongy turn’. 

We spent Christmas in the old place; Jonno went to his 
mum’s wedding the first Saturday in the new year, and 2 
weeks later we were all packed up and ready to move. 
Jonno’s entire belongings fitted into one tea-chest which he 
proudly marked with a large J. We had to buy lots of ‘new’ 
furniture, since the Bliss St house was unfurnished except 
for a kitchen table and sideboard, and spent a couple of 
happy days in a second-hand market, finding lovely old 
chairs, a huge leather sofa (already well softened), 
bookcases, a desk for Jonno (Barbara gave him $20 for 
Christmas), a double bed plus a single for Jonno’s room, and 
a huge, ornately carved wardrobe — big enough for both of 
us. (4 years later, in my haste to get out of that house-too- 
full of memories, | would leave behind everything except my 
mattress, desk, a chair and personal belongings.) 


On the day of the move we rode in the front of the van 
with the driver; Jonno held on his lap the cardboard box 
containing Goldie, Sgt Pepper and Blue Boy Il. Before doing 
anything else we set the bird-cage up against one wall of a 
shed and released the birds. Later that week we enlarged 
the cage, building around a small tree-fern which had been 
wilting in the heat. Jonno fixed the sprinkler up directly 
above the fern; late afternoon sunlight filtered through the 
fern fronds, creating rainbows in the misty spray. Goldie 
resumed her singing within the week and that seemed like a 
good omen to Jonno and me. 

Inside the house things were chaotic for much longer but 
we revelled in every moment of it. We repainted window sills 
and cupboard doors, tore up old lino and put down sea-grass 
matting (the fresh straw scent reminding me of childhood 
haystacks), argued cheerfully over where to hang our 
pictures and place our vases. 

We made the front room into Jonno’s studio. The window 
which cut the corner had stained glass panels at the top, 
with a pattern of blue birds and poppies. In the opposite 
corner was a small fireplace with green and gold tiles around 
the hearth. With a new red bedspread, a multi-coloured rug 
on the floor, proper shelves for his books, and his new desk 
set up under the window, it was indeed a most beautiful 
room. His pride and pleasure in it gave me a new kind of 
happiness. 


No matter what the future brings, for the present — a long present, | 
hope — J now has a room of his own, a specially appointed place, a 
sanctuary. Whatever mixture of fate, will and love has brought this about, | 
feel as if, having been part of it, | can never again regard my life as 
meaningless. 


Another thing which made me happy: Jonno gave up his 
paper selling. | gave him weekly pocket money which he 
accepted as a fair deal since he was now regularly sharing 
the domestic chores. ‘But let’s not tell mum, eh? She might 


stop chipping in.’ | agreed, but for a different reason; 
Barbara was already suspicious about our relationship. 
Money for doing chores? She wouldn't believe it. 

Barbara came to tea one evening soon after we’d settled 
in. It wasn’t an easy visit for her. She was obviously pleased 
for her son but | sensed that she was also jealous — 
understandably — of my capacity to provide what must have 
appeared as luxuries, and possibly feeling some remorse, 
too, at having lost him so quickly and easily. But she 
cheered up when | opened a bottle of white wine with our 
meal. Remembering | hadn’t yet congratulated her on her 
marriage, | clinked glasses and said (with fervour and 
truthfulness), ‘May you both have a long and happy future 
together, my dear.’ 

At the close of the evening as we were waiting for the 
cab, Barbara said, ‘Now don’t you forget, Jon, | want a visit 
once a week.’ 

‘Yes, mum.’ He dutifully kissed the cheek she proffered. 
‘See you Saturday.’ 

His words froze me for a moment. When | returned from 
seeing Barbara into the taxi, he was already clearing the 
table. ‘Whew!’ he sighed. ‘That went off okay, didn’t it?’ | 
murmured my agreement. ‘You got a headache?’ he asked as 
we washed the dishes. 

‘No, dear. | was just thinking.’ | forced a laugh. ‘You want 
to know something funny? | think I’m going to miss you 
visiting me on Saturdays!’ 

He stared at me, nonplussed, then laughed uncertainly. 
‘But I’m here all the time, now!’ 

‘You surely are.’ | put one soapy arm round him. ‘And 
we're going to be wonderfully happy.’ 

‘Tell me something | don’t know, Fred.’ He kissed me, 
tiredly. It had been a long day. 


For 2 years our life in Bliss Street was an undisrupted blend 
of domestic cosiness and emotional contentment. Naturally 


this included petty arguments over the best way to iron 
shirts, hang socks on the line, fry bacon, fix blinds that 
jammed on their rollers etc. We did the shopping together 
every Saturday morning; it wasn’t unusual for us to spend 3 
minutes energetically discussing the merits or failures of one 
lettuce, or one golden buttocky pumpkin. ‘I know that one 
looks nicer on the outside, Jonno, | agree, the gradations of 
colour are marvellous, but | fear that inside .. .’ Needless to 
say, it was usually Jonno’s pumpkin (or whatever) which 
came home with us. 

| enjoyed our arguments almost as much as our 
agreements. It was a source of new amazement to me that 
we could be shouting at each other over the most ridiculous 
thing while the strong undercurrent of our affection 
supported us like a vast body of water. As yet there were no 
leaks in our little boat, and | think we both took delight in 
rocking it occasionally, just for the later pleasure of drifting 
in still waters and basking in the warmth of our mutual 
satisfaction. The rages which Jonno had succumbed to so 
often at Oxley Road became rare occurrences, were less 
violent and more quickly resolved, usually with a few angry 
yells and no more battering of the furniture or himself. 

As for my concern that Jonno, with a full-time father, 
would have no further need for a lover — this proved to be 
unfounded. For a short while the excitement of the new 
house over-rode all other interests but it wasn’t long before 
the novelty of sleeping alone in his new room wore off and 
he was coming into my bed again. | suggested that when 
school resumed we would have to stick to some rules — like 
only sleeping together on weekend nights. 

‘Oh dear,’ he sighed melodramatically. ‘Just because 
you're the one who can’t wake up in the mornings, / have to 
make sacrifices.’ 

Early in our first year together, his paintings underwent 
an abrupt change from Familiar Objects to Important Events; 
mostly triggered by happenings in the external world: his 


mother’s wedding, a bush fire, a small boy watching the 
Moomba parade from the safety of his father’s broad 
Shoulders; and a number of paintings derived from 
photographs of American students protesting against USA 
involvement in the Vietnam war. He was_ particularly 
impressed with a picture of smiling young people placing 
flowers in the gun barrels of stony-faced soldiers. But 
sometimes he drew imaginary scenes. A coloured pencil 
drawing which began as a picture of our back yard evolved 
into a strange garden party with everyone we knew sitting 
around a long table; paper party hats, streamers and 
balloons, cakes and candles. And in the sky, a swirling cloud 
of birds of all kinds and colours. The picture delighted, 
amused, and troubled me. | wondered if Jonno was lonely. | 
asked him why he didn’t invite Alan home, of a Sunday. 

‘Oh | see enough of Alan every day. Sunday is my only 
free day, what with having to go to bloody Northcote on 
Saturdays.’ 

‘Well, after school occasionally, perhaps? Don’t you want 
to show Alan your room?’ 

‘Not particularly. He wouldn’t be that interested. He’s 
changed, this year, he’s more into sport and stuff.’ 

‘Have you made any new friends this year?’ 

‘Not really. Other kids bore me, to tell you the truth.’ 

‘You're not afraid to bring them home in case they 
discover —’ 

‘No! What’s the matter with you, Fred? | show you a 
picture, one of my best pictures, and you go into this stupid 
rave about my friends without even asking what the 
picture’s about.’ 

‘I’m sorry. You know | love the picture. It just puzzles me 
somewhat — a party in our backyard, when we —’ 

‘But that’s the joke! Don’t you see? These people are all 
at a party, it’s a special occasion, and they don’t know what 
the party is even for. But you know. See how you and | are 


the only ones looking up? You and | are the only ones who 
know the secret.’ 

(Oh dear.) ‘Il see, we’re looking up at the birds because | 
smiled encouragingly. 

‘Because that’s what the party is for, and that’s why it’s 
called Party for the Birds. But nobody else can see them. 
D’you get it?’ 

‘Yes, | think so. Do you wish that the others could see the 
birds, Jonno?’ 

He flashed me a glance in which exasperation fought with 
pity for my ignorance. ‘That would be a completely different 
picture, Frederick — not what | drew.’ 

We framed the picture and hung it, amongst many 
others, in our living-room. As soon as he was sure | really 
liked it he said it was mine ‘for keeps’, but 3 years later, 
when | returned to my lifeless house after helping Jonno and 
Simon move into their apartment above the butcher’s shop, 
the Party for the’ Birds was gone. | told myself that he had 
simply forgotten; it had been so long ago. 

| hope he still has it; will ask him on Monday. I'd love to 
see it again. 


1971, September 3, a letter from Jonathan who was in bed 
with an upper respiratory tract infection (which | was afraid 
might turn into bronchitis). 


Darling Fred. I’m not as sick as I’m making out, | just didn’t want to go to 
school today (maths test) and now I’m bored here without you. | must be a 
bit sick because | tried to get up and prime a canvas and felt woosy. | love 
my new easel. I’m impatient to start a big painting on it. It was a great 
birthday Fred. It is funny how you feel older after a birthday but not after 
each ordinary day. When | was about 9 the kids who were 14 seemed huge. 
Out of my world. I’ve been thinking about what you said about when you 
left home and started realising how much you didn’t know well | feel like 
that already! Does that mean I’m smarter than you were? Just joking. I'll try 
and sleep till you get home. I’ve drunk all the orange juice and am not 
hungry so there is nothing else to do. Love from Jonathan. 


During our second summer at Bliss Street we went on our 
first (and only) holiday together. Jonno had begged me to 
take him to the farm when | went to spend a few days there, 
after Christmas. | had told him the truth: he might never get 
to see the farm or meet my folks because Ruth was the sort 
of person who would be instantly suspicious. ‘Why?’ he 
asked. | said, ‘Because | would be nervous the whole time, 
and my mother picks up nervous vibrations the way a spider 
knows when there is a fly in its web. Believe me, Jonno — 
she would know!’ 

With good grace he went to spend a few days with his 
mum. The train guard was doing an interstate run for a 
while, and wouldn’t be around. As it turned out, Jonno had a 
good time with Barbara. They went to movie matinees, to 
restaurants, and once to the racetrack where he put 50C on 
a horse called Best Boy which came first and won him $5. 

When | returned from Jallukar | wanted to make it up to 
Jonno, somehow; he had been so uncomplaining about me 
going off without him. | had often dreamed of having a 
holiday with Jonathan but the practical problems appeared 
insurmountable. Hotel rooms, for example — did fathers and 
sons normally book double beds? It wouldn’t be much of a 
holiday if we had to be constantly on guard. And then | 
remembered Wilson’s Promontory, where | had once, with 
another teacher, taken 20 church school kids on a 4-day 
camp; a nightmare in many ways, but the recollections of 
children getting lost, sunburnt, blistered and_ storm- 
drenched couldn’t out-do my pictures of sparkling white 
cliffs, slopes covered in wild flowers, gullies of ferns and 
wombat burrows, a sea forever changing colour. What a 
place for Jonno to paint pictures! 

He needed no convincing. Two days later we hired a car 
and a tent and other camping equipment and set forth like 
explorers into a new world. 


For When I’m an Old Man 


Tidal River is — or was — just a vast camping ground with a 
general store, a Ranger’s house, a shower/toilet block. It is 
also a place where a tidal stream enters an ocean, where 
huge rocks are the colours of apricots oranges and 
watermelons, where the sense of space is overwhelming — 
even when hundreds of human beings have put up little 
blue or green or brown tents in every possible spot. | was 
disconcerted at first, having to share the place with so many 
others. There had been only a boy scout troop here, 5 years 
ago. But we found a good tent site amongst some silky- 
Skinned paper-barks, out of sight of any other campers. And 
after the first day | relaxed. The people we passed on the 
little trails, to and from the beach, appeared friendly, not 
inquisitive. Faces stripped of work-day anxiety and suburban 
importance became blank, benign, sun-stunned. 

While Jonathan swam in the often-rough sea, | paddled, 
and watched people from behind my sunglasses. Even this 
was new to me: watching other people. In the city | always 
went about with my shoulders stiff, my eyes looking straight 
ahead like a stolid soldier on parade. It was strange to find 
myself moving slowly, languidly, like a drifting piece of 
seaweed. Yet | got used to this, surprisingly quickly. 

There were a couple of communal barbecue areas, with 
hotplates fed by gas cylinders. | would have been happy to 
live on salads and bread but Jonathan insisted that we buy 
Sausages from the store and join in the evening ritual of 
smoking our eyes in the haze of burning chops and sizzling 
Snags. If people got chatting because they couldn’t just 
stand side by side, forks in hand, saying nothing, Jonno 
would do the talking, leaving me free to nod or smile in 
apparent innocence. Jonathan’s knack of turning questions 
back on the questioner meant he could chatter on about 


anything under the sun without giving away any real 
information. (He’d have made a great politician.) 

Somebody inquires, in a friendly fashion: ‘And where do 
you come from?’ 

‘The city!’Jonno’s smile would disarm a terrorist. ‘First 
time I’ve been down here. What about you?’ 

The secret behind his skill was that it was more natural 
for him to make inquiries than to answer questions; he 
didn’t have to keep a constant check on himself — | soon 
realized, watching and listening to him. Something which 
intrigued me was the ease with which he jumped from 
saying Fred to Dad as we moved between private and public 
domains. He seemed to have no problem defining the 
boundary line; for me it was much more obscure. We were, in 
fact, ‘father and son’ in many private moments, but Jonno’s 
name was always the same; the differences between the 
various modes of our relationship were designated by a 
number of complex signals, including the way | spoke his 
name. But it wasn’t always clear to me, which role was 
uppermost at any single time; we shifted so quickly in and 
out of all the possibilities, usually operating on at least 2 
levels at once. Jonno must have been reflecting on some of 
this, because in the birthday card he drew for me while we 
were on that holiday, he wrote: 


You are my father, my big brother, my friend, my teacher, and my lover. 
Wow. Don’t you ever get tired of me, Fred? 


Tired of you, never. Bamboozled by you, yes! A kiss planted 
on my neck during a math session — did it mean: 1) | like 
you. (friend-friend) 2) Yes, | understand that, (pupil-teacher) 
3) Can’t we stop this boring stuff and go to the beach? (son- 
father) 4) Let’s stop this now and go to bed. (lover-lover) But 
we weren’t doing any maths at Tidal River. In the relative 
cool of the mornings we would pack a small haversack and 
hike along the cliff paths until we found a ‘fabulous place’ 


where Jonno would set up his small fold-up easel then paint 
or sketch, while | sat contemplating the sea and its rocky 
islands, or — facing inland — the rugged scrubby mountains 
beyond the twisted shapes of nearby banksia trees. On a 
couple of brash occasions | did a few pencil sketches, myself, 
of those gnarled trees. Jonno would praise and helpfully 
criticise my efforts. ‘You’d be quite good, Fred, if you 
practised more. You need to learn how to shade things so 
they don’t look so flat.’ | had to disagree; being able to make 
plans and diagrams was a whole world away from being able 
to draw a tree the way Jonno drew trees. ‘You could teach me 
the rules of tone and perspective but without inspiration it 
would be useless knowledge.’ 

He thought about that. ‘So where does inspiration come 
from, then?’ 

‘| don’t know, Jonathan.’ 


‘Maybe it’s like the soul — it comes into you when you’re 
born and leaves when you die.’ 
‘Possibly.’ 


‘Then everybody has to have some kind of inspiration 
that makes them specially good at something.’ He stretched 
out on the flat rock where we’d had our picnic, and rested 
his head in my lap. ‘Like for instance, you can cook fantastic 
Spaghetti.’ 

‘Thank you,’ | said, humbly, bending to kiss his forehead. 
He encircled my head with his arm and darted his tongue 
between my lips. After the kiss he added, matter-of-factly. 
‘And you’re good at a few other things | don’t have to name.’ 

‘More than just good, if you don’t mind. Passionately 
inspired is the term I’d use.’ He was wearing only a pair of 
blue denim shorts which | quickly removed. It was the first 
time we’d made love in the open. We were well off the 
beaten track but | realized, later, that | hadn’t even thought 
about the possibility of discovery; we were too far from the 
grids and bars by which society holds itself together, too 
deeply absorbed into weathered lichen-painted rocks which 


could have told centuries of civilization a thing or two. Jonno 
was likewise unperturbed. ‘If anyone saw us, they probably 
wouldn't believe their own eyes, they’d go away thinking 
they’d had a hallucination.’ 

We spent the afternoons swimming, lazing about on the 
beach or in the shade of the ti-trees. Jonno was a strong 
Swimmer and was disappointed that | wouldn’t (couldn’t) go 
with him out beyond the breakers to body-surf back to 
Shore. Still, | did improve my style, that week. | was less 
afraid in the clear green water than in the muddy dam, 
perhaps because | could see the rippling sandy sea bed just 
below me. In the evenings we would make a meal of salad 
and ham or sausages, and fresh bread bought from the 
Camp-ground store which sold everything from aluminium 
billies to zinc ointment. Sometimes, if very sticky with salt 
and sand, we would walk the quarter mile or so to the 
shower block for a trickling cold shower. We went to bed 
early and rose early, with the birds. After fixing the mosquito 
net across the tent-opening we’d stretch out on our sleeping 
bags to watch the moonlight glistening on the sand dunes 
and on the white trunks of the paper-barks, and listen to the 
sea sighing and mumbling. 

On the afternoon of my birthday (my 28th; Jonno was 
14%) a terrific storm blew up suddenly. We just had time to 
tighten the tent ropes, drive the stakes in deeper and get all 
our gear into either the tent or the car, when the clouds 
burst. For one hour a gale-force wind lashed the trees, beat 
the rain into continuous white curtains which obliterated the 
world around us. | had wanted to sit out the storm inside the 
car but Jonno had insisted on staying in the tent so we could 
‘fee/ it as well as hear and see it!’ Now and then we peeped 
out to see what was happening, mostly we sat huddled on 
our rolled-up bedding and belongings, clutching the sodden 
canvas every time a particularly violent gust threatened to 
carry off our flimsy shelter. 


As suddenly as it had come it was all over. We emerged to 
see the clouds rolling away towards the east, low sunlight 
glittering on the grey-green sea. Birds began to sing, 
droplets of rain fell silently from the trees. Jonno closely 
inspected some tree trunks. ‘In that book you gave me for 
Christmas | read that tornadoes can drive blades of grass 
into trees.’ 

‘It felt like it, | Know, but that wasn’t a tornado.’ 

‘Oh don’t be so exact all the time. Look — what’s this 
then? They weren’t here before!’ He had found some pine 
needles caught in the paper-barks. Since the nearest pines 
were 300 metres away, Jonno was Satisfied. ‘That was some 
wind, Fred.’ 

We straightened our bedraggled tent then walked to the 
store to buy sausages for our tea. Every day there was a sign 
posted, stating whether or not there was a total fire ban. 
Today there wasn’t. We could have our first camp-fire, if we 
could find any dry wood. 

| searched under the trees while Jonno scoured the sand 
dunes. When | returned with an armful of damp sticks 
(planning to douse them with kerosene), | found Jonathan 
already arranging stones around a pyramid of driftwood. ‘It 
was under the sand — heaps of it — bone dry. I’m beginning 
to get the hang of this place.’ 

With the wind now coming from the south-west the night 
was chilly; we zipped our sleeping-bags together to make 
what Jonno called a double cocoon. Thus encased, we were 
soon extremely warm, which caused Jonno’s sunburn to itch. 
We rummaged by torchlight for the jar of soothing cream 
we’d bought from the store yesterday, for my shoulders and 
Jonno’s buttocks (the only part of him newly exposed to 
sunlight). As | gently massaged those inflamed parts he 
muttered, ‘Do what you did last night.’ | willingly obeyed; he 
sighed and gurgled with pleasure as | slipped a finger-tip in 
and out. My finger felt as if it was being sucked and kissed 
by that responsive lovely anemone. This activity hadn't 


begun the night before; it had been part of our sex-play for 
some time. Jonno had never indicated any interest in 
extending these explorations, and despite some _ wistful 
fantasies, | had never suggested such a development. By 
now, | assumed that either Jonathan’s vivid imagination had 
stopped short of sodomy or he had thought — or heard — 
about it and decided it wasn’t to his liking. So | was caught 
in a state of unpreparedness when he suddenly giggled, 
pushed his bum hard against my hand, and said: ‘Fred, I’ve 
just thought up a great idea.’ 

‘Have you just. Well?’ 

‘Can't you guess?’ He turned on his side, snuggled his 
arse close to my belly. | didn’t tell him that his ‘great idea’ 
had been ‘thought up’ centuries ago, nor that its 
actualization was now worth ten years in jail. Instead, | tried 
to redirect his lust, and mine, along familiar paths. (My cock 
between his thighs, my hands fondling him.) But my 
relentless Beloved wriggled and writhed, trying to impale 
himself on the tip of my penis. | had to abruptly roll him onto 
his other side; face to face | said, ‘It’s not a good idea, 
Jonathan.’ 

‘How do you know, if we’ve never done it?’ 

‘It would hurt you. So no go. Sorry.’ | covered his mouth 
with mine to prevent further argument and used both my 
hands, behind and in front, to satisfy him. ‘This is just as 
good, even better... isn’t it?’ 

Muffled gurgles and groans. He was content for that 
night, but on the following evening he returned to the same 
theme. It was a warmer night and we were both aching after 
an exhausting all-day hike over rocky cliff-top paths — six 
miles in all, we calculated; up and down, winding with the 
coastline, occasionally losing sight of the sea to find 
ourselves surrounded by a chaos of twisted trees, silver- 
leafed. And big crimson parrots flying up in front of us. The 
cloudless blue of the sky was so deep, dense and close, | felt 
vulnerable, exquisitely afraid, conscious of the fragile 


thinness of the flowering surface of the earth. | took Jonno’s 
hand as we searched for the path amongst the rocks which 
seemed no less alive than the bushes struggling skywards 
amongst them, and he didn’t mind, he squeezed my hand 
tightly as if he also felt the strange closeness of the sky and 
ground, the fine edge which separated and linked all things. 

Whenever the path descended to a small cove we 
stripped and bathed in the shallow nearly-warm brine. After 
the stark brilliance of the cliff-top, the sea felt safe, soft, 
familiar. At the base of one cliff we found hundreds of small 
transparent red crabs making bubbles in the wet sand; 
nearby, a brackish iron-red tinted stream cutting a wide 
channel into the sea. Jonno wondered if there was a 
connection between the colour of the water and the crabs. 
‘Perhaps they drink it and the minerals make them red,’ | 
said | didn’t know if crabs drank water. ‘You could become a 
marine biologist and find out,’ Jonathan said he would rather 
make a drawing of the crabs, so | left him searching for a 
dead one to take home while | waded, barefoot, up the 
stream. 

| was reclining in the shade of the cliff, drying my feet in 
the warm sand, when there was a sudden violent pain in the 
sole of my left foot. | yelped, jerked both feet into the air, 
saw the scorpion sneaking into the sand, gave vent to my 
outrage by beating the creature to death with my boot. 
Jonathan, horrified, was running towards me. ‘Not a snake! . . 
. A scorpion? Where? Fucking hell how ‘bout that! They’re 
not poisonous are they?’ 

He was torn between his sympathy for me and his 
pleasure at having a novel souvenir to take home. As | 
soaked my assaulted foot in the stream, he carefully 
wrapped the somewhat battered arachnid in a long piece of 
toilet paper ‘Hope it’s really dead. Do scorpions die when 
they sting, like bees?’ 

‘They deserve to!’ My entire instep was now throbbing 
with pain. Jonno remembered our tube of insect-bite 


ointment in his pack. ‘At least we didn’t bring this all the 
way for nothing,’ he said cheerfully, as he rubbed the stuff 
into my reddened skin. 

‘Do you mind sounding not quite so happy? | am in 
agony!’ 

‘I’m really sorry for you, Fred,’ he grinned. ‘But you were 
funny — once | knew it wasn’t a snake, | mean. I’ve never 
seen you move so fast.’ He suppressed a spasm of laughter. | 
grinned too. ‘Go on, laugh. It makes me feel better.’ 

Ten minutes later, back on the cliff-top (heading for 
home), he asked how my foot was feeling now. ‘Rather 
pleasant,’ | admitted, ‘sort of hot and tingly.’ 

The sun was low and in our eyes as we trudged the long 
last beach. My legs felt like jelly. Jonno was tired too, no 
longer looking about him; head down, like me, following the 
seaweed trail along the high-tide line. | envisaged a quiet 
night. 

But after a cold shower and a meal, Jonathan’s energy 
was fully restored. We sat by our camp-fire until we ran out 
of wood and when we went to bed, Jonno wanted to draw by 
lantern light. ‘Not the scorpion,’ | pleaded. ‘Anything but 
that. | might have merely stunned it.’ 

‘It’s safely inside a jar. But | don’t want to draw it, tonight. 
Take your singlet off, | want to draw you.’ 

Well that was all right, | thought; I'll get into a 
comfortable pose and if | go to sleep Jonno can draw to his 
heart’s content. 

‘Oh not like that, you look as if you’re dead.’ He propped 
me up with pillows. ‘Now try and look sexy.’ 

| laughed. ‘I’m exhausted, Jonno!’ 

‘Okay, rest your head back and close your eyes. Your 
chin’s nice from this angle. I'll call it: Fred Exhausted.’ He sat 
at the other end of the tent, the lantern on a box beside him; 
one side of his face golden bright, the other in deep shadow. 
| suddenly wasn’t tired any more; | watched him watching 
me. Objectively noted the changes since | first knew him: 


legs longer and sturdier, the beginnings of that muscular 
ridge between belly and hips, shoulders broader, face more 
defined, cheek bones visible, the childish fullness replaced 
by a taut new kind of energy. Even his fingers were longer 
and thinner, making his hands seem too big for his still- 
slender wrists. For a moment | saw Jonathan as a stranger 
might see him, as if | was the man I'd observed observing 
him in the shower block that evening; this wasn’t a pretty 
child, but a beautiful youth, desirable to men who wouldn’t 
have noticed him 2 years ago. 

Jonno was smiling at me. He replaced the lantern on its 
hook on the tent pole, put his materials away, stretched out 
beside me. 

‘May | see what you’ve done?’ 

‘Not yet. It didn’t work out, I’m too distracted tonight.’ 

‘By what?’ (Embracing him.) 

He giggled. ‘By you looking at me like that.’ 

‘You told me to.’ 

‘Yeah, and it was a mistake. Come on, I'll give you a rub. 
Ill bet your legs are aching.’ 

| groaned with pain and pleasure as he massaged my feet 
and calves. ‘There’s a hard little lump where the scorpion bit 
you. | bet that’s what you'll remember most about this 
holiday.’ 

‘You will be wrong, | promise you.’ 

After a few moments: ‘Fred, you know what we were 
talking about last night, well | didn’t invent it, it’s been done 
before, so it must be all right or nobody would do it, eh?’ 

Oh dear. As | searched for a way around Jonno’s logic, he 
went on: ‘I don’t see how it could hurt. If things can come 
out, things can go in!’ 

‘When and where did you learn about this?’ 

‘Oh you hear kids talking about what p—homosexuals do. 
| mean that’s how you first hear about everything to do with 
sex, isn’t it.’ 

‘And most of it wrong, or grossly distorted.’ 


‘Yeah, well that’s because the kids who do all the talking 
have never fucked anybody.’ He raised himself on one 
elbow, gazed at me steadily. ‘It’s a fact that men can fuck 
each other, isn’t it. Sorry, | don’t Know any other word for it.’ 

| gave him the correct term and it sounded worse than 
the word | had always disliked. In fact, from Jonathan’s lips, 
his word sounded benign, respectable. Of course with the 
correct term | had confirmed its existence; Jonathan grinned 
and snuggled back into my arms. | had a sudden image of 
him in the shower block, when he had realized he was being 
admired by the well-built swarthy young == man 
(Mediterranean?) — a subtle change which only a concerned 
(or jealous) lover would notice: the way he turned his body 
as he dried himself, the time it took him to get his clothes 
on. | saw that Jonathan was not only desirable but desirous, 
curious, pleased with the rediscovery of his own power. And 
now he was smiling at me, quizzically, provocatively, eager 
to extend his sexual experience. | was in a quandary. | 
suddenly feared becoming boring to him. | feared the sort of 
men who stared unashamedly at youths in shower blocks; 
their admiration undisguised even in the presence of 
another man who says: ‘Come on, son, we’d better get to the 
store before it shuts.’ 

| hugged Jonno tightly and asked the only question, in 
love,one should never ask: ‘Do you still love me? Are you 
still happy with me?’ 

He drew back, amazement in his eyes as he scanned my 
face. ‘Are you crazy? Why shouldn’t | be? This has been the 
best week of my life.’ 

Clunk. Well, you asked, Fred. 

A cold but clarifying wind blew into the space opened by 
that simple declaration. Jonathan lived in the present — 
well, a week at a time at the most. The future was a happy 
prospect only for as long as his present needs were being 
met. Ironically, the safer, the more content, the more loved 
he felt, the more strength he would gain for exploration into 


new territory. My heart suddenly glimpsed the future, my life 
without Jonathan. It was such a sharp unequivocal sense of 
absence that | had to accept it, as one might accept hitting 
the ground after falling from a cliff. 

Perhaps it was that sensation which tipped the balance. 
My only argument for not fucking Jonathan (the word has 
changed its meaning, comes easily to me now), was that it 
might cause him pain. But how could | pre-judge that 
experience for him? Pain and pleasure share a wiggly 
fluctuating border. Jonathan was no masochist; he would 
certainly let me know if the borderline was breached. On the 
other side of the scale was my selfish desire to be able to 
look back, when he had gone, and have the fullest possible 
memory of him; to know that whatever he went on to do 
with others, he had first done that with me. An image of the 
man in the shower block, uncaringly appeasing his lust in 
my darling boy, was all | needed to clinch the matter. When 
the heart has decided, the mind can easily find justification. 

‘Where’s the jar?’ 

Grinning, he turned like a seal in water, searched the 
bottom of the bed. ‘You won’t regret this, Fred.’ 

‘Well, I’m going to take so long getting you relaxed, you'll 
probably be asleep before the last act.’ 

‘No | won't.’ He gave me the jar, stretched out on his front 
beside me, watching me as | slowly scooped out a large 
dollop of cream. He burst out laughing. ‘Jesus, | wish you’d 
smile or something. You look horribly serious.’ 

Afterwards | went out to the fire which was now a heap of 
glowing coals, poured warm water from the billy into a 
basin; gave us both a wash with one end of a towel. Jonno 
called me a fuss-pot but he was a bit shy also, because he’d 
overlooked, in his enthusiasm, the mundane details. | said, 
‘It’s only for the sheets. We have to sleep on them two more 
nights. Well, you look pretty good. Sure you feel okay?’ 

‘I’ve told you. | feel great.’ He yawned, draped his arm 
around my neck, kissed me sleepily. ‘Think | might sleep in 


tomorrow ...’ 

But he woke before me; had the fire going and the billy 
singing before | emerged. We spent our last day close to 
home base, exploring the tidal river, gathering stones, 
Shells, delicate fragile bones of long-grounded sea birds. 
Late in the afternoon | wrote in my diary and Jonno made a 
Sketch of our camp site. That was the only time he was 
curious about what | was writing. ‘Is it about last night?’ 

‘Yes, just a few notes, things we said. For when I’m an old 
man and my memory is failing.’ 

Jonno smiled, went on drawing. After a few minutes he 
said, without looking up, ‘Il Suppose what we did is against 
the law, yeah? Like everything else we do. So you are scared 
to write down what we did. But it can be imagined, from 
what we said. So what’s the difference?’ 

| thought about that. ‘You’re right. So how should | 
describe it?’ 

‘For when you’re an old bloke and your memory’s going?’ 
He grinned. ‘Take this down: Jonathan yelled at first and | 
thought Oh God this is no good, then Jonno got his breath 
back and said, Don’t you dare quit, it’s fucking fantastic. 
(Pause.) You got all that?’ 

‘Yes. Thank you.’ 

‘You're welcome.’ 


January 17. Overcast and intensely hot yesterday when we left Tidal River. 
Driving back into city we both became depressed. J said he felt as if the 
suburbs were ‘smaller, tighter, more crushed together. How do we live 
here?’ 

A tremendous storm blew in just after we reached home. This house felt 
good, a Safe haven after a nerve-wrecking drive. Today J is painting, working 
from his sketches. I’ve been listening to the St Matthew Passion all 
afternoon. Crying occasionally. Not unhappily. Inexplicable. Rain falling 
steadily all day; air feels soft and cool. We’re having a feast tonight — roast 
beef, baked pumpkin, apricot pie. J is ‘sick of sausages!’ 


Saturday, January 26 9.00 pm 


Apart from a break at 2.30 (when Angela called to collect 
the black kitten), another at 7 to watch the news and eat 
some lettuce, canned beetroot and a tomato, | have been at 
this desk all day. Thursday and Friday much the same. If | 
could write my articles at this rate I’d be a rich man by now. 

A thunder-storm was predicted for this evening but it 
hasn’t arrived. There isn’t a shred of wind; the sky is 
overcast and sheet-lightning appears spasmodically in the 
west, a long way off. So we hang on, don’t we, Carpet Cat. 
Waiting for deliverance. 

Well | don’t know if this is a good idea. | was going to 
listen to JSB but my hands moved on to the far end of the 
stack, to the old records of the ’60s and ’70s which Jonno 
didn’t take with him. | put on Bob Dylan’s Bringing It All 
Back Home. \|t certainly brings back more memories than 
does much of my journal for the last 3 years in Bliss Street. 

After Tidal River | stopped writing regularly. There was 
one continuous disturbing intriguing event which all my 
notes refer to, but none of my words could come-to-grips 
with. A lot of anguished questions - 

Does he want me to be angry with him? 

At times it seems like it! 
but no answers. | attempted to recall my own growing-up; | 
wanted to be empathetic. But when | compared myself with 
Jonathan’s ever-changing moods, it seemed as if | had never 
been an adolescent. 

The period of greatest change was between the autumns 
of 1971 and ’73, from age 13% to 15% approximately. 
Puberty is a wretchedly drawn-out process for boys, yet the 
onset, for Jonno, was easy; apart from the sprouting of pubic 
hair and a compelling interest in wanking, there had been 
little else to indicate the hormonal changes going on inside 
him. His voice remained light and melodic, his face and 


limbs retained their boyish softness, and his height 
increased so slowly between the years of 12 and 14, he used 
to wonder, seriously, if he was going to be a midget. No, I’d 
Say, you’re just a late developer. But not knowing his 
father’s build, | couldn’t be sure that | wasn’t giving him 
false hope. The fact was — and | admitted this to myself with 
some shame — | didn’t mind for how long he retained his 
boyhood qualities. Regardless of his eventual height and 
weight he would grow up, and increasingly quickly. At the 
same time, however, | wanted only to see him happy, and so 
was as delighted as he was when the distances between the 
monthly marks on the kitchen door began to increase 
dramatically. 

Shortly after Tidal River he became fascinated with and 
anxious about his body’s sudden and _ unpredictable 
changes. Periods of doubt — during which he inspected 
himself daily in the mirror, obsessively observing the 
progress of facial spots and bumps — were interspersed with 
periods of confidence and pride in the widening of his 
shoulders (he began wearing my shirts), the firmness of his 
muscles, the hairiness of his shins, and of course the 
increase in the size of his penis. One night he brought his 
wooden ruler to bed with us. ‘You’re only one and a half 
centimetres longer than me, Fred!’ | attempted to use the 
occasion for some moral edification. ‘You’re holding the 
wrong end of the stick, my dear, if you think that penis 
length has anything to do with manhood, beauty, or the 
ability to be a good and thoughtful lover.” When | added 
jokingly, ‘Now why don’t you get a piece of string and 
compare our circumferences?’, he ran off, his erect cock 
bouncing like a conductor’s baton, to hunt out a piece of 
string. | reminded myself that this was a serious and difficult 
time for him, that must not treat these matters with sarcasm 
or unfeeling levity. 

In fact, | was awash with my own feelings. Jonno’s 
emotional changes were even more sudden and capricious 


than those of his body, and | believed | had to try and 
remain as stable and unjudgemental as possible, dealing 
with his ups and downs with machine-like consistency and 
calm. Later, in our last few months together, | decided this 
was wrong, that he should know how greatly his behaviour 
affected me. Unfortunately, when | let my sore feelings loose 
| was often more childish and irrational than Jonathan, and 
our arguments would escalate to frightening levels, often 
ending with him storming off to his room, slamming his door 
and not speaking to me for the rest of the day. This was 
unbearable for me and | quickly switched back to my former 
state of control which | more or less maintained until Jonno 
had finally gone to live with Simon. 

One of the most confusing yet interesting aspects of the 
last 2 years was Jonno’s oscillation between boy and young 
man. These states were seldom clearly defined; usually the 
two ‘voices’ were interwoven over a period of time in a way 
which made it difficult for me to know how to behave. 

| recall one evening (winter, 1973; he was almost 16) 
when he suggested we sit in his room after tea, because 
he’d had a fire burning all afternoon. With pleasure | 
accepted his invitation. He had been melancholy for several 
weeks and had been going off to his room after tea, even on 
weekend nights, leaving me to sit alone by the fire in the 
living-room. 

| took my glass and the nearly-finished bottle of red wine 
we had shared with our dinner, up to Jonno’s room. (We had 
wine on Friday and Saturday nights only; never more than 
one bottle between us; a habit begun on Jonno’s 15th 
birthday. | had read an article on the problems of teenage 
drinking and the evidence suggested that young people 
who were allowed to drink socially with their parents were 
less likely to try and obtain alcohol secretly.) 

Jonno happily tossed more briquettes into the small but 
efficient fireplace then took up his guitar to play me one of 
his new tunes. This second-hand nylon-stringed guitar was 


one of the results of his part-time garage job the previous 
summer. The music he made was a blend of jazz, blues and 
rock. He seldom put words to his songs, but hummed along, 
using his voice like another instrument. Tonight the sound 
was very ‘blue’, almost melancholy, but beautiful. | poured 
the last of the wine into my glass, leaned back in the cane 
chair. 

When the music eventually faded out, | opened my eyes. 
Jonno was reaching for the wine bottle. 

‘You've finished it all? Not fair, Fred. We’re meant to go 
halves.’ 

‘I’m sorry. | thought you didn’t want any more.’ 

‘No, you assumed | didn’t want any more. You didn’t ask 
me. As usual.’ 

‘Here — there’s half a glass left.’ 

But he refused the proffered glass and went into a sulk, 
crouched by the fire, head on his knees. 

‘All right. I’ll open another bottle so you can have your 
proper share.’ 

As | got up he pushed me back into the chair, rested his 
head on my lap. ‘S’okay. | don’t really want it now. Sorry.’ 

| stroked his hair. After a minute he impulsively reached 
up, both arms tightly around my shoulders, pulled me down 
towards him for a hug. Nothing sexual in his gesture; he just 
seemed to want sudden reassurance. But it was hard to hug 
him properly, leaning over like that, so | loosened his grasp 
in order to move down beside him on the mat. He 
immediately let go and turned away. 

| said, ‘I was just getting comfortable.’ | leaned back in 
my chair. Something warned me not to push things. 

Jonno laughed wryly. ‘Yeah. And | was just being a baby.’ 
He re-stoked the fire, moved the guitar away from the heat, 
sat staring at his hands, in silence, for 5 minutes, then 
suddenly moved back and propped himself against my 
knees. ‘D’you want to know what I’ve been thinking about, 
Fred?’ | said yes, of course. He said: ‘Death. I’ve been 


thinking about how many millions of people will die 
tonight — in car crashes, wars, hospitals, heart attacks, 
murdered, suicide. Not death from old age, Knowing you've 
lived a good long life. | mean unexpected death.’ He 
Snapped his fingers. ‘Makes you think there’s no point to 
planning anything, or becoming good at anything or 
thinking about your life because any minute you mightn’t 
have a life!’ He laughed miserably and looked up at me with 
an expression which seemed to say 2 things — Don't 
contradict me, | know I’m right. And: Tell me I’m wrong. 

| thought for a while, my hand back amongst his hair. 
Before | could say anything he shook his head irritably. ‘And 
as for love, what good does that do anybody? It hides the 
truth, so nobody has to think about dying.’ 

| withdrew my hand. ‘Well, | don’t agree with you, there. | 
find that being in love makes me think about dying, quite a 
lot. | have often thought about the sadness of being 
separated by death, from you. Either your sadness or mine.’ 

He flashed an anguished glance at me. ‘Well isn’t that 
another good reason for not loving anybody? So it won’t be 
too terrible if they die?’ 

| got down beside him on the rug. ‘I can’t agree. There are 
other kinds of suffering which | suspect are far worse than 
the death of somebody you loved. To not love, or to never 
feel loved, wouldn’t that be like a kind of death of one part 
of you, while the rest of you had to go on living, carrying 
your soul like a dead weight inside you?’ 

He burst into tears. | didn’t try to stop him with false 
comfort. After a minute or so he dried his eyes and angrily 
chucked another briquette on the fire. | wanted to ask: 
What’s wrong, what’s rea//ly wrong, Jonno? What are you 
afraid of? But | knew the way he answered questions like 
that: | have just told you! Or: I’m not afraid, I’m just angry 
that life’s so fucking stupid. So | said, ‘Some philosophers 
and mystics say that death is only a transition to another 
state, like being born, and that when we fear death we are 


actually afraid of change, any change, which might be 
happening around us.’ 

He sniffed. ‘It’s not death I’m afraid of, but just the way | 
keep thinking about it.’ 

‘How long have you been thinking about it?’ 

‘For ages. Every day this week!’ 

| hid my smile in his hair. ‘Well the surest way to keep 
thinking about something is by trying to force yourself to 
stop thinking about it. Try confrontation — write a song 
about it, deliberately, and sort of let it work its way out.’ 

He laughed cynically, a sound I’d never heard from him 
before. ‘You make it sound like a pimple. Anyway, you know | 
can’t write songs.’ 

‘Well, a painting, then?’ 

‘I've tried. | end up painting horrible things which only 
make me feel worse.’ 

‘What kind of things?’ 

‘Faces with worms coming out of their eyes.’ He 
grimaced. 

‘| try to make the worms into tears, but | can still see what 
| painted underneath.’ 

‘Can | see them?’ 

‘| burnt them all, this afternoon. | felt a lot better when | 
did that.’ He turned to face me. ‘It’s good talking about it. 
Now that I’ve told you | think it will go away.’ 

| put both my arms around him. ‘God, | love you so much, 
Jonno.’ 

‘| know you do.’ Rubbing his cheek against my chin. After 
a pause he added, ‘I think maybe that scares me at times — 
how much you love me.’ 

‘Would you rather | tried to love you less, then?’ 

‘You just said that trying to stop something makes it 
worse.’ Moving away, laughing, some of his old glee 
returning. ‘And anyway, it wouldn’t work because I’d love 
you just as much.’ My pulse quickened with a rush of joy. It 
had been many weeks since he’d spoken any words of love. 


The last time was clearly fixed in my mind: it was the night 
he’d been admiring his naked body in the mirror and had 
made me promise to love him even when he was ‘fully 
grown’. 

We stretched out together on the warm rug; | could see 
two tiny reflected fires burning in his eyes. Very lightly | 
asked, ‘No thoughts about girls, yet?’ 

‘Don’t be silly. You know that’s impossible.’ He sighed 
Sleepily. 

‘No, it’s not. It’s early days yet.’ 

‘Come off it, Freddie!’ 

It occurred to me, just then, that | would far rather lose 
Jonno because of a change from ‘adolescent homosexuality’ 
than to lose him to another male. 

This was his last year at the junior tech; he had already 
made arrangements to begin the art course at the nearest 
Institute of Technology next year. | knew what that would 
mean: exciting new friends, new interests, a whole novel 
world waiting to absorb his energy and attention. None of 
which | begrudged him; | simply, naturally, feared being left 
out of the picture. 

| thought back to my promise to love him when he was 
fully grown. We had never talked about the possible subtle 
difference in our sexual orientations. In moments of 
flippancy he referred to us both as ‘fairies’ or ‘queers’. Yet 
his anxiety of that night — his fear that my love might 
dwindle as he got older — indicated an awareness that it 
was the boy in him which | had first loved, as much as the 
male. And his sudden preoccupation, now, with death and 
meaninglessness: this wasn’t just adolescent angst; | was 
certain it represented a deeper displaced fear. | told myself 
that from hereon | must show more appreciation of his new 
qualities and ignore some of the boyishness to which | 
habitually responded. Since there was no time like the 
present, | began to massage his shoulders, and murmured, 


‘Mmm, these muscles — what are you doing, lifting bricks 
secretly? So lovely, a pity you can’t draw your own back.’ 

Then to confound me completely he said in a let’s-play 
voice: ‘Remember that game where you used to write things 
on my back? Do it now, Fred.’ 

He took his windcheater completely off, stretched out on 
his front. With one finger | spelt out, in capitals, between his 
shoulder-blades: nothing you can do will make me stop lov 

‘Got it,’ he said, before | could finish. ‘Nothing | can do 
will make you stop loving me. Next please.’ 


The oddest thing about antagonism between human beings 
is that it doesn’t separate us; if anything, it draws us more 
tightly together, like the antlers of deer which become 
locked in combat. | am tempted to believe that if Jonno and | 
could have remained on easy friendly terms right through to 
his departure, the final split would have been — if no less 
painful — at least less regrettable. To be left thinking of all 
the things one should have done, or shouldn’t have done, 
analysing and regretting, loathing and pitying oneself — 
that is the worst part, for it muddies even the good 
memories, and turns a clean sharp wound into a putrid ulcer 
which won’t heal. But ‘easy friendly terms’ sounds like a 
banking advertisement, not love. | remember thinking, when 
| was back on the farm, a couple of years after we’d parted, 
that the way Jonno and | had struggled with each other 
during our last few months was probably important to him, a 
sort of testing time. After all, he was fighting to assert his 
independence from a father, not just a lover. If | had been 
able to maintain a light and breezy mood up to the last wave 
of the hand, it might have been a bit of a let-down for him, 
having nothing to push off against! At least he knew | loved 
him, however imperfectly, right to the end. (Such 
rationalizations were never entirely convincing; they were 
just an essential part of rebuilding a functional self-esteem 
in order to get through the rest of my life.) 


When the last bird died, we each tried to take the blame for 
it. Sgt Pepper had died the previous winter, passed away 
peacefully in his sleep (we hoped); we had found him in the 
shelter box, lying on his back, his legs stuck out stiffly, toes 
curled. Then, in the spring, while we were cleaning the cage 
one day, Goldie escaped. She flew up into the lemon tree, 
Sang a gay excited little song for us then flew off into the 
wild blue yonder. We kept intending to get another mate for 
the lonely Blue Boy II, but kept putting it off. Summer came, 
Jonno’s secondary-school-days ended, he got his summer job 
back, at the garage, washing cars and assisting with minor 
repairs, and began paying off a second-hand motor-bike. 
Every weekend a fellow worker from the garage would take 
Jonno and the bike, in his ute, to a barren area of parkland to 
teach Jonno to ride the damn thing. | went with them, once, 
to watch, but found myself feeling sick to the stomach every 
time Jonno took a spill, so didn’t go again. My only 
consolation was that he wouldn’t be able to get a learner’s 
permit until next September, so for 9 months he wouldn’t be 
able to take the machine onto the road. (I was wrong, of 
course. When he started at the art school he met a young 
man named Simon Tyler who already had a motor-cycle 
licence but no bike. ‘And I’ve got a bike and no licence so we 
make a perfect pair!’) 

But back to poor old Blue Boy Il. A terribly hot summer; 
Jonno cantankerous with a heat rash between his buttocks (I 
Said it was due to too much time spent on the bike) and me 
depressed because we hadn’t made love for several weeks. 
Not just due to Jonno’s rash. He hadn’t been feeling like sex, 
he said. ‘I think there’s something wrong with my hormones, 
Fred. It’s been four weeks and | haven’t even had a wet 
dream.’ 

‘You're probably just anxious about starting the art course 
next week. | know | would be.’ Noticing the exasperation on 
his face, | added hastily, ‘| mean apprehensive, excited.’ 


‘lam not the least bit anxious or excited. Stop telling me 
what I’m feeling, okay?’ 

‘Okay. Sorry.’ | went out to the garden, trying hard not to 
feel hurt and miserable. Picked a couple of lemons, 
wandered down to the bird-cage, saw that the water dish 
was dry. Found Blue Boy II limp and lifeless under the shade 
of the tree-fern. | buried him beside the remains of Sgt 
Pepper and didn’t say anything about it to Jonathan. Later 
that day | saw him take the packet of bird seed from the 
laundry and wander down the yard. On his return he angrily 
chucked the new packet of seed into the rubbish bin. 

‘When did he die?’ 

‘| don’t know. | found him this morning.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

‘| must be sadistic. | wanted you to experience the empty 
cage, share the guilt. No, that’s not true. I’m a coward, | 
simply couldn’t talk to you today. Everything has been 
wrong.’ Jonno slumped dejectedly onto a kitchen chair. 
‘Jesus — what’s happening to us?’ He searched for his 
packet of cigarettes amongst the mess on the table. ‘Listen, 
it’s not your fault. Blue Boy. | haven’t been near the cage for 
days. | left it all to you.’ 

‘And | left it to you. So there we are.’ 

He lit a cigarette, awkwardly, and blew the match out. ‘I 
don’t think we should get any more birds. We don’t deserve 
them.’ He inhaled, coughed, drew on the cigarette again. 

| agreed, sadly; got up to make us a pot of tea, touched 
his shoulder as | went past him. He turned around and 
opened his arms for a hug. 


Things improved at Bliss Street after Jonno began the art 
course. He had been apprehensive, of course, but once he 
was bang in the middle of it all, no longer merely thinking 
about it, he was fine. He later confessed that one of his 
worries had been whether or not he was ‘up to standard’, 
that he might find himself in a class full of young 


Michelangelos. But as | (if not Jonno) had expected, the 
situation was rather the reverse. As Jonno put it, with a 
broad grin, ‘The life-drawing teacher asked me where I'd 
been having lessons before.’ Jonno was never conceited 
about his skills. AS soon as he was assured that he wasn’t 
going to be humiliated, he stopped making comparisons. 

For a few weeks he bubbled over with amusing or 
outrageous stories about the staff or fellow students. Our 
evenings were bright again, our carnal passions restored. 
Then at the end of that unnaturally warm March he went 
away for the weekend with Simon, leaving only a note, not 
even discussing it with me beforehand, and | knew that 
these past few happy weeks had been merely a transient 
phase, like our spate of hot autumn weather. By the time he 
returned I’d had time to think through many things, and was 
outwardly perfectly calm when he bounced in and kissed me 
warmly. He showed me the small Streeton-style oil paintings 
he’d done in the hills. ‘It’s not really my kind of landscape — 
too tame, civilized. One day we'll have to go back to Tidal 
River, you and me, Fred. Or to some real mountains!’ 

It was about a month after that weekend when, from the 
front gate, after checking the mail box, | saw Simon and 
Jonathan coming up the street, on the bike; Jonno was in 
front, Simon riding pillion. By the surprised look on Jonno’s 
face, | knew he hadn’t expected to be seen. (I was usually in 
my study at that time of the afternoon.) When Simon had 
gone (on the bike; it was now kept at his sister’s place a few 
streets away, where he boarded), Jonno tried to tell me that 
he’d been only sitting in front, not really driving. ‘Simon’s 
hands were on the controls, with mine, the whole time.’ 

‘And you expect the police to accept that, if you were 
caught?’ The anger which | had kept under control until 
Simon left, was now making the blood throb in my temples. 

‘God, | hate it when you over-react, Fred. We couldn’t 
have been caught. It was only the last stretch. We filled up 


at the garage, two minutes away, then just for fun swapped 
over.’ 

‘Just for fun. Have you no imagination, Jonno? In those 
two minutes you could have ruined your life — or somebody 
else’s. Two people in control of a bike — it’s ludicrous. | 
should take you to a hospital where young men are lying on 
their backs, unable to move more than their chins. One 
would have a long long time to think about those two 
minutes.’ 

Trying to maintain his levity but with less assurance in his 
voice, he said, ‘You should write stories, Fred. You’ve got a 
stunning way of putting things.’ 

‘If I’ve stunned you into some sense I'll have put my skill 
to its best possible use, thanks all the same.’ 

He smiled, kissed my cheek. ‘You have! Won’t do it 
again.’ They were the first words of contrition I’d heard from 
him since the day Blue Boy II died. Later | admitted | had 
overreacted; in principle | was right but my degree of anger 
had been unnecessary. It had been the sight of Simon’s 
arms, encircling Jonno, which had stirred up my jealousy; an 
outburst of righteous indignation had temporarily swamped 
the first feeling. This kind of displacement happened many 
times that year; | wasn’t always so honest with myself. | have 
heard some people say they like experiencing jealousy — 
that it adds a lustre to their passion, Knowing that somebody 
else finds their partner attractive. This still seems perverse 
to me. Jealousy always made me feel nauseous, drained of 
energy, trapped in a one-way tunnel. Absolutely nothing 
uplifting or exciting about it at all. 

Marijuana parties, foreign ‘art’ films, excursions to 
galleries, contemporary music concerts, frantic rushes to get 
essays and design exercises completed on time... this was 
Jonno’s life for the remainder of the time he was with me. He 
still shared his most difficult problems with me; many nights 
we sat up talking until the early hours, sharing a bottle of 
wine, discussing such weighty issues as the difference 


between Art and Life, the nature of ‘selfishness’, the tragedy 
of Van Gogh, Newtonian physics versus quantum mechanics, 
the notion of Superconsciousness as described by Aldous 
Huxley and Timothy Leary, etcetera. 

One night in mid-winter we had a dinner to which Jonno 
invited Simon and 2 girls from his group. It was a delightful 
evening. The young women were vivacious candid and 
friendly. (| wish | could have said the same for Simon.) | was 
by now almost convinced that Jonathan was correct in his 
assessment of his sexuality. | mean, with lovely girls like 
these around him, a chap would soon know. 

As for Simon, | don’t think we ever exchanged more than 
a dozen words at any one time. He was one of those 
melancholy introverted youths whose pained glances appear 
to be telling you that he alone in all the world knows what 
suffering is all about. He was thin, taller than Jonno, good- 
looking in a kind of El Greco saint-like way. Yet for all my 
jealousy | didn’t dislike him. Maybe Simon was suffering 
deeply. Maybe | understood him more than | acknowledged. 

Before our dinner evening, | had asked Jonno if Simon or 
any of his friends knew that | was more to him than simply a 
foster father. 

‘Only Simon knows. | didn’t have to tell him, either. He 
guessed, ages ago. He’s the same as us, you see.’ 

‘In what way, precisely?’ My heart suddenly feeling like a 
lemon being squeezed. 

‘Queer! Sorry — homosexual.’ He kissed my _ neck, 
placatingly. ‘So you see — nothing to worry about. Simon 
won't blab.’ 

‘| see. So you talk about it quite openly, then?’ 

‘Only with Simon! He’s my only close friend apart from 
you. Once | knew that he knew, | couldn’t lie to him.’ 

‘It’s all right. I’m glad you have someone else to talk to, 
who can understand.’ 

‘He does understand, that’s what | like about him — he’s 
very sensitive.’ 


‘Yes. Have you ever talked about — um — having sex?’ 

‘You mean our sex? Of course not!’ 

‘No — | meant about the possibility — you and him.’ 

‘Oh, our relationship is nothing like that. He doesn’t really 
turn me on, physically, and besides, he’s still getting over a 
broken love affair. He was on with a married man for two 
years until last Christmas the guy told Simon that his wife 
had found out and they had to stop seeing each other. Just 
like that. Simon had really loved him. He tried to kill himself 
on his bike — that’s how it got smashed up. He only told me 
this after | came clean about you and me, and he knew he 
could trust me.’ 

‘That’s sad. Still, one day he might recover, and — well, 
you might change your mind — no, listen to me, Jonno. | 
simply want you to know that if ever, in the future, you want 
to — | will understand. | don’t want to tie you to me, and | 
especially don’t want you to have to do something like that 
secretly, afraid to tell me.’ That declaration took all my 
strength; | immediately felt weak and shaky. 

‘Thanks Freddie. | can’t see it happening but if | ever 
change my mind, I'll tell you, for sure.’ He grinned, kissed 
my cheek reassuringly, almost a fatherly gesture. 

| have a very clear memory of the next time we were in 
bed together, a few days after that conversation. My diary 
says only: /’s ‘ruby — his promise to himself. 

| was using all my love and knowledge of him to please 
him, to convince him that it couldn’t be better elsewhere, 
but a remote area of consciousness was saying: Not if but 
when. During the past couple of years we had often reversed 
roles in the game begun at Tidal River. Either way, it was an 
activity which had never eclipsed our first and ongoing 
pleasures of frottement and fellatio. But on this night Jonno 
was restless, almost impatient with my gentle attentions. He 
became aggressive — not entirely playfully. | asked if he 
wanted to fuck me. ‘No — you me. Come on, stop mucking 
about!’ Then he sort of wrestled me onto my back and sat on 


me, so that he still had the upper hand, in every sense. His 
grip on my arms was so unrelenting, | soon became aware, 
amongst all other sensations, of a tiny spot of burning pain. | 
realized it was being caused by the bead of the ring which 
Jonno had found years ago, and now wore on the smallest 
finger of his left hand. Usually he removed it before we 
made love, because the roughly cut glass ‘ruby’ tended to 
slip around his finger and graze my skin. 

The other thing | remember acutely is Jonathan’s face. An 
expression l’d not encountered before, and never saw again. 
He was watching me, and sometimes smiling, yet his eyes 
were strange. It wasn’t remoteness | saw in them (that came 
later), but something closer to defiance. As if he was using 
our act of sex as a weapon to ward off some inexplicable 
fear. Afterwards, as his body relaxed, his gaze also softened. 
When he was lying, peacefully now, on my chest, he 
touched my arm. 

‘Oh Fred, | forgot to take the ring off. It’s made a dint in 
you.’ He rubbed the mark, which brought back the pain fora 
moment. Then he slipped the ring around his finger so the 
bead was on top again. ‘It’s nothing to look at but | have to 
keep it.’ He smiled secretively. ‘It’s a reminder ring. Of 
something I’m going to do one day. A promise I’ve made to 
myself.’ 

‘And you're not telling.’ 

‘Nope. Not yet. When I’ve kept my promise.’ He kissed my 
arm, then rested his face close to mine, on the same pillow. 
‘All better?’ 

‘Yes. Thank you.’ 

He smiled. Within minutes he was asleep. | looked at his 
face until | too fell asleep. So the bedside lamp stayed on all 
night, and in the morning we found that the silk scarf, which 
we had draped over the lampshade, was badly singed. 


In the last week of September, 3 weeks after his 17th 
birthday, he told me that he’d screwed Simon. 


‘We were fooling around in his room this afternoon, 
imitating these crazy Japanese wrestlers we saw a film of, 
and it happened. Just like that. So | didn’t have time to tell 
you beforehand. You understand, don’t you, Freddie?’ 

| said | did. To my surprise, | wasn’t as distressed as lI’d 
expected to be. Jonno’s face expressed so much longing to 
be still loved and not rejected, | wanted only to reassure 
him. With a smile | asked him if it had been good. He 
grinned, thought for a moment. ‘Um... it was different. 
Yeah — | suppose it was good. Mainly because it means 
Simon is out of his depression, you know? | felt as if | was 
really doing something good for him.’ 

‘| suppose it’s going to be a regular thing from now on, 
then?’ | asked gently. ‘I’d just like to know because it makes 
it easier for me, if | Know what to expect.’ 

He cried softly against my shoulder. ‘You’re amazing, 
Freddie. No wonder | love you.’ 

| felt very pleased with myself, and the distance I'd 
travelled along Love’s Way. But a few hours later | was 
crying, too, alone in my bed. 

And not long after that — a couple of weeks — we had a 
bitter utterly stupid quarrel over who had used the last bit of 
shampoo. 

‘You knew | had to go out tonight! You could have left me 
at least a scrap!’ 

‘This is absurd, Jonathan. First — | didn’t know you had to 
go out tonight. Second — | believe it was you who used the 
last of it — you are always washing your hair — and third, | 
resent the implication that | was trying to sabotage your 
attempt to make yourself gorgeous and glowing for your 
boyfriend.’ 

‘So you are jealous of him! | knew you were. Why didn’t 
you tell me, outright, instead of stabbing me in the back like 
this?’ He was right. But | was still angry with him. ‘Of course 
I’m jealous! | tried to keep it from you so you could have a 
remorse-free double sex-life. That’s your right — you are 


young. But can’t you accept that | have two sets of feelings 
about it? One part of me is sick with jealousy. | love you, 
Jonathan. | miss you!’ 

His face was as white as mine was flushed. Quietly he 
asked, ‘Then why did you say | could? Right here in this 
room, you told me you didn’t mind.’ 

‘Yes, well that’s the way of the human heart, isn’t it. | 
truly want you to be happy. | thought that, seeing you 
happy, | could overcome my jealousy. But | have failed, I’m 
sorry. However, | will try harder.’ | tried to smile at him, a 
sign of my best intentions. He didn’t smile back. 

‘| don’t feel like going out now. In fact | feel rotten.’ 

‘You must go. Or we will both feel far worse than we do 
now. Besides you can’t let Simon down. You hair looks fine, 
by the way. It doesn’t need a wash.’ 

And so we went on, for 3 more months, in uneasy peace; 
me trying harder, Jonno keeping quiet, now, about his 
activities outside the house, in order not to hurt me. Of 
course his silence hurt more than his former thoughtless 
chatter. When we had sex (after increasingly long intervals) | 
had the feeling that Jonno was trying very hard to make me 
feel that things were as good as they’d always been. Yet his 
body felt different to me — less spontaneous, less alive, 
and — | disliked myself for this thought — less mine. But |, 
too, kept up the performance. | refused to acknowledge to 
myself that it was over. Simon might be only a flash in the 
pan. | wanted Jonno to sense that | was always here for him, 
like bedrock, no matter how the other relationships of his life 
waxed and waned. 

Just before Christmas he announced that he wanted to 
live with Simon next year. It was a great effort for him, 
telling me. Once again, feeling the pain he was in, the best 
side of me emerged. | made it as easy for him as | could. Still 
he tried to soften the blow, talking on and on. 

‘,.. after all, this is the age when most kids leave home, 
isn’t it? Though it won’t be just like leaving home, | don’t 


mean that. You’re more than a father to me and | don’t want 
us to stop being friends, or lovers, unless you want to stop, 
but | feel as if I’ve got to try living with someone of my own 
age, just to see if | can! And doing the same course, well, we 
can help each other with essays and things (I thought of all 
the essays lI’d helped him with) and we can discuss our 
paintings (all the discussions we’d had) and — well — the 
fact is, if you and | go on the way we’ve been lately, we 
could end up hating each other, Freddie, and that would just 
about finish me. This might sound weird after all I’ve just 
said, but | still love you. More than anybody.’ 

| embraced him. ‘You don’t have to say anymore. You 
have made the right decision. | will help you — with costs — 
it won’t be easy on your student allowance.’ 

‘But will you still love me?’ He clung to my neck, the way 
Blue Boy II used to cling to our fingers. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Then kiss me!’ 

| remember vividly, the way he demanded that kiss, the 
sharp aggressive ring in his voice, as if he was 12 years old 
again. | have paraphrased Jonno’s long speech and cannot 
recall my own words at all, but it would have been 
something like that. But Jonathan’s question, my sudden 
image of the last blue budgie, and then those 3 words — it 
could have all happened this morning. Strange then, that | 
don’t remember the kiss. 


They found rooms above a butcher’s shop in Prahran. One 
large room for painting in, a tiny bedroom with a window too 
small and high to see out of, a long narrow kitchen, a shower 
squashed into the last possible corner. They were very 
pleased with it. | hired a utility and helped them both shift. | 
gave them the huge leather sofa for a flat-warming present 
(| would need it no longer) and for a Christmas present | 
actually bought Jonno a pair of double-bed sheets and two 
large woollen blankets. | had tea with them in their cramped 


kitchen the day of the move, opened 2 bottles of good wine 
and wished them every happiness. In short, | behaved 
outwardly like a proper father, a true lover, and a devoted 
friend. Inwardly | was collapsing like a house eaten out by 


white ants. 


Sunday, January 27 11.00 am 


It was 2 am when | went to bed this morning. With Cloud 
coming early tomorrow | must break this habit of nocturnal 
transmissions. | will go for a long walk no later than 10 
tonight, to tire myself, and be in bed by 11. Until only 3 
weeks ago | was always in bed (not always asleep) by 
midnight. | have been at this typewriter for an average of 7 
hours a day/night for the past 21 days. When working on the 
articles | couldn’t type for more than 3-4 hours without 
getting a headache or bored — whichever came first. Now | 
seldom notice time passing; | look up in surprise to find the 
light has changed; usually it is Carpet Cat whining for food, 
which jerks me back to the present, though | haven’t seen 
her today. The 2 kittens are all over the place now; | have to 
watch my step. They love to hide then spring out on my bare 
toes. Soon be time to put a notice in the pet shop. They are 
at their cutest stage. In another month, when they are 
gawky and adolescent, who will want them? 


The interesting thing about a nervous breakdown (apart 
from the huge number of people who have them) is the way 
in which one attempts to delay, or even put off entirely, the 
realization that this is, in fact, what is happening. For as 
long as possible one tries to blame every other probable 
factor for one’s horrible state of mind. 

It was about 3 months after Jonno had moved away when 
| first noticed how irritable | was becoming with my students. 
| blamed my bad moods on them — rude _ ungrateful 
belligerent wretches, the lot of them. Every day began with 
a headache; bouts of breathlessness plagued me at night. 
The latter | blamed on a fire at the garage on the corner; a 
mountain of old tyres had gone up in flame, and foul- 
smelling smoke seemed to linger for days in the still autumn 


air. Next came stomach pains and Dire Rear which | blamed 
on take-away Chinese meals. 

But when fire bells began to ring, and after I’d phoned 
the police station 3 times to ask what in hell was going on 
and had been told, politely, to see a doctor and have my 
ears checked, | finally added everything together and 
admitted to myself | was cracking up. | also realized that 
fires were now signalled with sirens, not bells. I’d been 
hearing a sound from my childhood, the big red trucks 
rattling along the streets, bells loudly clanging, a sound 
which meant Clear Aside! We mean Business! My bells 
meant business too. | cleared all extraneous matters aside 
and thought about the one thing I’d been trying not to think 
about for weeks. It was now 7 weeks since I’d seen Jonathan. 
On his last visit he’d told me he was about to go on a 
painting trip to central Australia with other students; he 
wouldn’t see me for 3 weeks, would ring when he got back. | 
checked my diary; the first headaches had started 4 weeks 
ago, about the time Jonno should have phoned. Apart from a 
tiny sketch posted from a place called Arkaroola there had 
been no word from him in all this time. Okay — | told 
myself — that’s it. The last string has snapped, he is finally 
free of you. Now all you have to do is stop grieving and start 
living the remainder of your life. 

| went to bed feeling blank, numb, but determined: 
tomorrow would be better. No more pains, no more bells. 
There was nothing wrong with me which sheer will-power 
couldn’t mend. But | woke next day with buzzing in both 
ears and a sensation that the room was tilted about 15° off 
the vertical. To get to the phone | pressed against the ‘lower’ 
wall in order to keep my balance. While waiting for the cab | 
turned off the main power and went from room to room, 
laboriously, slowly, checking that all windows were locked. 
Just in case. 

Sure enough, when | had explained my symptoms, the 
sister-in-charge of Out Patients booked me into a bed, then 


and there. | didn’t mind; | was frightened. The young doctor 
who took my history wanted to know: 1/ Had this ever 
occurred before? 2/ Had | been under any unusual mental or 
physical stress lately? 3/ Was | hearing voices? | answered 
‘no’ to the first question, ‘yes’ to the second (I lied, said it 
was teaching stress), and ‘only yours’ to the third. | meant 
the last as a joke and smiled at him but his expression of 
rigid calm didn’t alter. He wrote a great deal on his clipboard 
then told the nurse to give me an injection. Within a few 
minutes | dissolved into a murky fog where nothing 
mattered any more. | was a man who'd had a bell and now 
did not have a bell; that just about summed-up my identity. 

During the next few days, silly little verses flowed 
uninvited through my mind; variations on long-forgotten 
nursery rhymes. | still recall one of them. 


| had a little nut tree 
Nothing would it bear 
Except a silver fire bell 
And a prickly pear. 


The doc must have lightened my dose after a few nights, 
because the fog lifted slightly and | became aware of 
another world apart from my internal babble. The first thing | 
noticed was a grey metal locker with lots of Get Well cards 
on top. Many of the cards were drawn by childish hands. 
They were from my students, explained a nurse. But how? | 
asked. 

‘You gave us the name of your school and asked us to say 
you were in hospital for minor surgery, nothing serious.’ 

| was astounded. | couldn’t remember. But was reassured 
to know that, even at a subconscious level, I’d had my wits 
about me, to some extent. To make sure, | asked the nurse, a 
friendly lass, if | had said anything else while | was fogged 
out. She grinned. ‘Oh you sang some funny little songs at 
night. We couldn’t make out the words. It’s nothing to be 


ashamed of, it’s just the drugs, they have different effects on 
different people.’ 

Within a week they had me up and sitting in the sun ona 
concrete balcony. |’d never had so much kind and constant 
attention in my life, and began to dread the day of 
discharge. Perhaps that was why | started to have severe 
chest pains late at night. Or maybe it was because my new 
night nurse was a young man who spent ages tenderly 
rubbing my sore bed-weary back, and would rub my chest 
too, when the twinges got bad. But he did insist on me 
telling the doc about the symptoms. 

The doctor to whom | voiced my complaint assured me 
there was nothing wrong with my heart; I’d just been lying 
around in here for too long, fresh air and exercise was all my 
body needed. Then he added, ‘As for your mental state, | will 
give you a letter of referral to a chap with whom you can 
discuss your worries.’ 

| thought about that statement for a while, then asked, 
‘You mean a shrink?’ 

‘| mean a psychologist. It’s up to you of course. But it’s 
what we advise every patient who has had a stress-induced 
mental illness. You have responded well to drug therapy and 
most likely will never have a recurrence of the condition but 
there may be some unresolved problems you might wish to 
discuss with a specialist.’ He rambled on; | was no longer 
hearing him. | was thinking: mental illness — my mother. If | 
went to see a shrink he would soon discover my family 
history, he might conclude that I, too, was schizophrenic. He 
might even convince me. 

On the day | left the hospital | was given the letter and a 
big bottle of those dear little yellow fog pills. | dropped the 
envelope in a rubbish bin while waiting for my taxi. If the 
bells returned | would simply start on the pills again. | was 
feeling very sane the day | waited in autumn sunshine for 
the cab to take me home; | decided to disobey orders to take 
a pill night and morning; | would keep them in reserve. | 


looked forward to playing my Bach and Mozart records 
again, having a cup of tea at a properly balanced table, 
reading the daily papers. For 2 months | wouldn’t have to 
worry about finding another job; | had just filled out a form, 
signed by 2 doctors, entitling me to sickness benefits — and 
| wasn’t even sick any more. | would enjoy my holiday, 
maybe go up to the farm for a few weeks, then find a 
labouring job — dig holes in roads, become a postman — 
anything other than teaching. Never again a job which 
brought me into contact with boys. 

| did none of those things. When | arrived at the house in 
Bliss Street | found an eviction notice from the rent agents. | 
hadn’t realized, before going into hospital, that the rent was 
already a month overdue; now it was 6 weeks. Having had 
no response to our phone calls or letters for the past 2 
weeks we have no option but to take over these premises 
on — a date 3 days hence. Fine. | no longer liked this house. 
This was just the excuse | needed. 

It took me only 2 days to pack up. On Saturday | found a 
private ad. in the paper: ‘Half a house’ in Brunswick. Rang 
the owner, arranged to meet him there, that afternoon. Then 
as | wandered around my bleak rooms | decided: Bugger, I'll 
take it, whatever it’s like. And | phoned for a removal van. 

| calculated the value of the furnishings | was leaving 
behind; it equalled at least 3 months rent so | felt no guilt on 
that score. | simply couldn’t face an altercation with the rent 
agent. The owner of the half-house was surprised to see me 
arrive with all my goods. He said he hadn’t had time to clean 
the place. | said | didn’t mind. He reminded me it was due to 
be demolished (like its other half) in 6 months time. Perfect, 
| said, | only need something temporary, I’m in between 
jobs. He looked at me suspiciously. Oh | can pay, | said 
hastily, I’m on sickness benefits, | injured my hand in an 
electric typewriter, I’m a clerk — | showed him my bandaged 
right hand which | had gouged that morning on a nail while 
dismantling some shelving. The bloke relaxed, helped me 


shift the boxes which the truck driver was dumping on the 
footpath. | recall being suddenly aware of the world of 
difference between mental and physical illness. You could be 
a complete idiot and catch your fingers in machinery, that 
was Okay; have a nervous breakdown and you might as well 
be a leper. | sensed it intuitively; if I’d told the chap the 
truth he’d have barred me from renting his ugly shabby 
decaying filthy half-house. 

It consisted of a front room, a back room, a large kitchen, 
a bathroom cum laundry, a concrete backyard with a rusty 
rotary clothesline. Not even a prickly pear tree to relieve the 
emptiness of the front yard. | cleaned the kitchen sink, the 
bath and the toilet then felt too disheartened to go on. After 
a few weeks | didn’t even bother cleaning the basic units 
again; it was my mess now so it didn’t matter. | unpacked 
only my bedding and necessary kitchen items, left 
everything else in their boxes in the front room. | lived in the 
back room, set the TV up at the end of my bed so | could 
watch it, between periods of unconsciousness, without 
having to change clothes or position. | seldom woke before 
midday. | only dressed when | had to go to the corner store 
for the milk and Weetbix and cans of sweet corn which 
became my staple diet. After the first week | started taking 
my fog pills, night and morning. Occasionally | forgot to take 
the night-time pill and would wake soaked in dreams of 
Jonathan. But for most of my 3 months in that place | 
remembered no dreams, wrote nothing in my diary, seldom 
brought the past to consciousness. | filled my waking hours 
with B-grade movies and science magazines, a backlog of 6 
years’ subscriptions which | had never had time to read 
thoroughly while Jonno was in my life. Sometimes — 
realizing | was putting on weight and developing a cough 
due to taking up smoking — | would extend my trip to the 
corner store into a walk around the block. The area was 
unlike anything I’d ever known; the houses were poor and 
ugly, or new-rich and ugly; very few gardens apart from the 


brave corn and tomatoes the Greeks liked to grow in their 
front yards. The main street, with the shops, was even more 
heart-breakingly dismal: the entrance to a snooker parlour 
wedged between a greasy café and a laundromat in which 
you wouldn’t wash your dog’s blanket; huge furniture stores 
with hideous’ imitation-barogue lounge suites’ and 
sideboards on display; gun shops and jewellers with the 
same iron grilles over doors and windows; estate agents with 
fading photographs of more ugly houses... 

| had been in that zombie-like existence for maybe 6 
weeks when | discovered, one evening, that | was down to 
my last 2 fog pills, and was suddenly overcome with chest 
pains so severe | was certain this was it. 

Yet | was able to get into my coat and go looking for a 
doctor’s red lamp. | found no doctor, but came instead to a 
liquor shop. There was a rack of Scotch whisky displayed 
just inside the door. | suddenly ached to see the Lion and 
Judy, their Scottish geese and stone cottage. | bought my 
first bottle of whisky. The stuff worked quite as well as 
Valium. | drank about a bottle a week for the next month, 
and then... 

I'll have to explain about the man next door. Mustafa. A 
large bulky bloke with sloping rounded shoulders, plump 
backside, black drooping moustache and pale brown eyes 
which were evasive and too intimate, at the same time. 

The few times we met at our front gates | was civil, but | 
didn’t like him. On learning that he was a pimp | felt my 
initial response was justified. | resented his too-eager 
questions — did | have a wife? a girlfriend? a job? (I 
answered them all with a shake of the head) — and was 
appalled when, after only 3 weeks, he offered to find me ‘a 
nice girl or boy whatever you like’. | said no, with as much 
politeness as | could muster. He was the sort of person one 
would prefer not to make an enemy of. | had a sudden image 
of being stabbed to death in a dark lane because | had 
refused Mustafa’s offer and thus presented a threat to his 


secret filthy affairs. From the darkness of my bedroom, which 
faced the dividing fence, | could (if | wished) watch the tops 
of the heads of Mustafa’s nocturnal visitors coming and 
going via the back gate. | wished the fence were lower so | 
could see what kind of boys were involved in this sordid 
business. Perhaps they were well-treated, well-paid? |, of all 


people, must not jump to ill-informed conclusions. But | 
couldn’t prevent myself from dwelling morbidly on other 
possibilities. Sometimes | heard garrulous arguments, 


muffled by walls but still clear enough in their nastiness to 
churn my stomach. Only once did | hear words | understood; 
a young voice yelled out, in broad Aussie: ‘You fat-arsed 
poofter! You won’t get away with this!’ Quickly | turned out 
my light and raised the blind. In the yellow light of the open 
back door | saw the thick square silhouette of Mustafa’s 
head, and heard him say, ‘Here’s another twenty now clear 
off and don’t you ever give me no trouble or you finished, 
boy.’ 

| was upset and outraged. | thought about finding 
somewhere else to live, then leaving an anonymous note 
with the police after Il’d gone. But | couldn’t face another 
shift. And there was something else: what if, amongst 
Mustafa’s boys and clients, there was a man and a boy who 
were fond of each other? A raid on one brothel wouldn’t put 
an end to this kind of business but would certainly result in 
men being sent to jail for doing, in essence, what I’d been 
doing for the past 5 years. If one could be certain that they 
were all of Mustafa’s ilk | would have no qualms, but the net 
would surely scoop up fellows who simply hadn’t had my 
good luck. There, but for the grace of Jonathan, gol... 

| still cannot understand how Mustafa was able, for so 
long, to get away with his racket. For all | know he’s still at it. 
The house on the other side of his was separated by a high 
brick wall but the former occupants of my bedroom must 
surely have seen and heard as much as |. Maybe it was a 
case of ‘you have to be one to know one’; to anyone else 


Mustafa probably appeared as a good-natured man who had 
lots of noisy friends. Yet there was his unabashed offer to 
procure a girl or a boy for me; had he seen through me, just 
like that? He was so arrogant and cocksure, he continued to 
grin whenever he saw me, sometimes making a crude 
gesture with his forearm and closed fist, or winking 
obscenely. | felt like a hypocrite when | smiled feebly at him, 
and angry with myself afterwards for being so afraid of him. 
He should have been a skulking, shame-ridden creature yet 
he made me feel that way, simply because | shared his 
secret. 

One afternoon, when I’d been there for about 10 weeks 
and was beginning to seriously doubt my ability to get out 
of the house before it was demolished, Mustafa met me on 
my return from a walk and invited me to his birthday party 
that night. There would be a barrel of beer, he said, and 
boys and girls and music and dancing. He snapped his 
fingers and hopped a few steps on the footpath. | smiled in 
spite of myself, thanked him, said | had already made other 
arrangements for tonight. ‘Well when you get home!’ he 
grinned. ‘My party go all night!’ It did too. By 2.00 am not 
even my ear plugs could keep the thump and boom of 
electric Middle-Eastern-flavoured rock’n’roll out of my head. 
| had another shot of Scotch and decided to go next door. 
Sleep was out of the question. | might as well use the 
opportunity to see exactly what sort of show my neighbour 
was running. As | rummaged in a Suitcase for some clean (if 
crushed) clothes and combed the knots out of my unkempt 
and very long hair, | was not unaware of a whiff of irony in 
the situation: this was the first time | had considered my 
appearance in 10 weeks and the inducement to wash my 
armpits and put on a clean shirt had come from a decision to 
attend a party which, 3 months ago, | would have been 
complaining about to the police. As | waited for a pause in 
the noise, to knock on Mustafa’s back door, | wondered if 
tonight wasn’t going to be the turning-point in my state of 


depression; my headache had gone, the whisky and my 
effort to improve myself had combined to set me on a 
wobbly ‘high’ | hadn’t felt for months. Maybe | had even 
misinterpreted all Mustafa’s words and leers, the comings 
and goings; maybe it was simply a racial difference, 
something | didn’t understand - 

The door opened and Mustafa himself admitted me with a 
drunken bear-hug. ‘Good you come! Good on you James!’ (I 
had given my middle name at our first meeting, a paranoid 
knee-jerk response.) He took me into a kitchen where men 
were drinking beer and playing cards at each end of a long 
table. A few heavily made-up blonde women (not girls by 
any stretch of the imagination) were sitting at the middle of 
the table,smoking and talking amongst themselves. The 
men appeared to be of the same race as Mustafa, all swarthy 
and moustachioed; the women sounded clearly Australian. 
They wore cheap glittery dresses too tight for their fleshy 
arms and busts. Mustafa introduced me generally, as his 
‘friend, James’; the women smiled at me with lazy interest, | 
smiled back without meeting any eyes. Next thing, | had a 
glass of beer in my hand and Mustafa was leading me up the 
hall to the room from whence came the terrible din. Through 
glass double doors | saw a blur of bodies jigging and 
Swaying under a reddish smoke haze. The room was so 
packed, people were squashed against the glass like 
rollmops in a jar. Good, | thought, we’ll never get the doors 
open. But Mustafa did, with a shove of his bulky shoulder, 
and pushed me into the arms of the nearest body, a large 
woman with a moustache and great pointy red satin breasts 
which jutted into my collar-bone as she attempted to make 
me dance with her. | still had my full glass of beer in one 
hand and most certainly spilt half of it down her back, 
because when | finally — yelling in her ear — made her 
understand that | didn’t want to dance, and she had good- 
naturedly let me go and had disappeared, like a wobbling 


crimson jelly, into the general mass, my glass was only half- 
full. 

| wrenched open the door and escaped into the hallway. 
As | stood there, sipping at the beer and deciding | had seen 
enough and Mustafa wouldn’t miss me if | just slipped out 
via the front door, a couple — male and female — emerged 
giggling and lurching from what appeared to be a front 
bedroom. One second later another door opened, directly in 
front of me, and a young lad appeared. He met my eyes, 
briefly but with a flicker of curiosity, then he walked down 
the hall to what was obviously the bathroom, by the glimpse 
| got before he closed the door. 

| leaned against the wall, gulped down the last of the 
beer. | felt as if the wall was pressing back against me. The 
boy had been wearing only red socks and skimpy white 
underpants. His body was surely no more than 14 years old. 

| was trembling. A squeal of laughter came from the 
kitchen. Doors were opening, a babble of female voices 
approaching. No time to think; | opened the door in front of 
me and slipped into the room. 

In the semi-dark | could see a large saggy armchair close 
to the door. | sat there, holding the empty beer glass 
propped on one knee, as if it was some kind of life-raft which 
| dare not lose my grip on. My eyes quickly adjusted to the 
dull light of a lamp with a reddish-brown shade. The shade 
was crudely painted with — of all things — an appalling 
representation of a female belly dancer. There were 6 to 7 
people in the small space. The single window was covered 
with a checked blanket; there was one single bed with some 
kind of floral cover, a mattress on the floor, and one other 
armchair. The atmosphere was claustrophobic, torpid and 
joyless; the air warm and smelling of smoke and sweat and 
other body odours associated with male sex. | don’t recall 
being aware of the music from across the hall; perhaps the 
band had taken a break; perhaps this room had been 


specially sound-proofed, or — more probably — my ears had 
been numbed. 

Nobody had taken any notice of me when | had entered 
the room, and for some time | observed, like an invisible 
watcher in dreams, the activity around me. The man on the 
bed was fat and breathed heavily like a pig in a trough while 
being masturbated by a skinny youth in singlet and jeans. A 
younger man with brown firm skin was lying face down on 
the mattress; a naked, rather attractive Chinese or 
Malaysian boy was massaging the man’s back. The chap in 
the other armchair appeared to be asleep; a plump boy knelt 
between his legs. For a while | watched a strand of fair hair 
swaying back and forth over the grey flannel open fly of the 
man’s trousers. The man was ordinary; he could have been 
somebody | knew — a fellow teacher, a teller at my bank, my 
dentist — anybody. 

Observing the blatant unadorned mechanics of sex — no 
words of endearment, no touching of a sensual nature but 
merely the actions essential to sustain the physical tension 
which culminates in a 4-7 second spasm not unlike a brief 
epileptic seizure — | found myself feeling neither disgusted 
nor surprised. Instead | wondered if the manifold ways in 
which humans gave meaning to the basic urges of 
existence — inventing rhymes and patterns, poetry and 
logic, fine nuances of feeling and philosophical abstractions, 
and believing in Love as the highest state of human 
achievement — were not all doomed to extinction, would 
never win out over the relentless mechanical will of the 
hypothalamus, the oldest part of the brain in evolutionary 
terms — the ‘reptilian brain’. 

At some point in time, during some coming and going, a 
boy asked if | wanted ‘anything’. When | said no, somebody 
laughed. ‘No charge to watch, feel free, dad! Wank-off. Let 
yourself go.’ 

| couldn’t have wanked-off if my life depended on it. | was 
tired and depressed by now and was about to go home when 


the boy I'd first seen returned with a grey-haired man who 
was extremely drunk in a happy boisterous way. The youth 
was now wearing a short silky green dressing-gown. | was 
surprised out of my tiredness, for a moment, by the sudden 
influx of laughter and colour. The man collapsed onto the 
now vacant bed, pulled the boy onto his lap and slipped the 
gown down around the boy’s waist and noisily kissed his 
pale shoulders in a fashion meant to be teasingly seductive. 
He laughed loudly at his own gesture, looked around for 
appreciation. Only | was watching. The man dumped the boy 
from his lap to the bed, unzipped his own trousers, fell on 
top of the youth who pushed him off. ‘You pay me first, that’s 
the rule.’ 

The man chuckled, groped for his wallet, handed it over. 
‘Take what you like! Take all I’ve got!’ He rolled on the bed, 
laughing helplessly. | found myself smiling. | caught the eye 
of the fair plump boy who'd been servicing the man in the 
other chair. The man was definitely asleep and the boy was 
now sucking on a beer bottle. He smiled at me as our eyes 
met, then got up, came over to my chair. He had a plain 
pudgy face with adolescent pimples on his chin and his 
voice was still as light as a girl’s. ‘You wanna head job?’ 

‘Actually I’m leaving now.’ | hesitated; the child had tilted 
his head and was smiling tiredly at me in a way which made 
me want to kiss him, nothing else. But a gentle kiss would 
have been out of place in this room. All my detachment 
soaked away, | felt suddenly absurdly connected to this 
pudgy sad-faced boy. Yes, | would give him a kiss — pay him 
to allow me to kiss his cheek. | remembered | hadn’t brought 
my wallet. (The same one Jonathan had made for me years 
ago.) He was still waiting, mechanically stroking my knee. ‘I 
don’t have any money on me,’ | said unhappily, thinking: I'll 
steal a kiss then go. Get away before this tenuous sense of 
connection solidifies into concern, guilt, the desire to make 
amends for crimes already committed against these lads. 


‘It doesn’t matter,’ the boy was saying, eagerly. ‘You can 
pay me tomorrow. I’m here each Saturday.’ 

He didn’t sound very smart, to me. Not intellectually 
retarded, but too slow and gentle for this crocodile game. 
Sure enough, the boy on the bed said, ‘Don’t be stupid. He 
won’t be back termorrer.’ 

‘I'll pay you tomorrow,’ | said firmly. ‘Il promise.’ 

The boy, already crouched at my feet, began to fumble 
with my belt. | grasped his hands. ‘Is there anywhere else we 
can go? A private room?’ (Laughter from the region of the 
bed.) | hadn’t changed my mind about only wanting a kiss (I 
was about as sexually excited as the armchair beneath me), 
| simply didn’t want to embarrass the boy by revealing my 
peculiar predilection in front of his ‘work-mates’. 

He led me down the hall, opened a door; it was the 
bathroom — small and smelly, painted garish pink and 
black. The light came from an unshaded strong globe above 
the mirror, the bath was cracked, the hand-basin filthy; 
grimy towels lay heaped on the floor. ‘Will this do?’ he said, 
tugging on my hand to draw me into the tiny room. ‘No it 
won't!’ came out of me with unavoidable disgust (and a fair 
dash of hypocrisy, considering the way I’d been living for 
the past 3 months). But he had shut the door behind us, 
either ignoring or not hearing me, and was smiling at me in 
a way which reminded me of somebody — not Jonathan — 
an even further distance. In the bright light | saw how tired 
he was. | also saw myself in the mirror; | hadn’t shaved for 
weeks, my stubbly beard was uneven, my skin was pale and 
my eyes had puffy bags under them — | looked 50, not 31. 

As the back of the boy’s head disappeared from the 
picture in the mirror, slipped down out of frame, | became 
aware that I’d been unzipped. The boy knelt at my feet, 
pulled my limp cock out of my pants. Hurriedly | crouched 
beside him, put my arms around him, kissed his damp 
spongy cheek then his slack lips which stank of beer. A 
woman opened the door as we were kneeling there like that. 


With a hoot of laughter she slammed it shut. | automatically 
reached up, snibbed the flimsy lock, then embraced the boy 
tightly, as if in defiance of derision and shame. Maybe it was 
that action — locking the door — combined with the 
resultant feeling of alliance with the boy in my arms, which 
stirred my tired nerves for | was now slightly feebly aroused. 
| placed one of the lad’s hands in my crotch but he had a 
thing about fellatio, apparently; he lowered his head. He was 
bunched up like a little Muslim praying. As his mouth 
enclosed me | stroked his rounded back; | reached under his 
belly, tried to fondle his cock, but with one hand he pushed 
mine away. | closed my eyes, tried to concentrate on what 
was happening to my body, but all | could think of was the 
grim-faced man in the mirror and the child’s slightly 
lopsided weary smile. After a while he raised his head. 
‘Would you rather fuck me?’ 

| said, ‘My legs have gone to sleep, help me up.’ 

He helped me up to the rim of the bath, where | sat with 
my head in my hands, my elbows on my knees. | felt sick 
and giddy and was prepared to have to lurch sideways to 
spew into the bath at any moment. The boy sat next to me, 
silently. | became aware that he was shivering, that he was 
wearing only a singlet above his faded summer jeans. His 
arms were white and goose-fleshed. ‘Where’s your shirt?’ | 
asked. ‘Where do you sleep?’ Then added angrily: ‘It’s 
bloody nearly morning. It’s time you went home. How far do 
you have to go?’ 

He found his shirt amongst the towels on the floor. ‘I live 
next door.’ 

‘Do your parents know you do this?’ 

‘Of course not.’ He looked at me as if | was stupid. ‘I’ve 
got my own key.’ 

‘Then go home. Please.’ | shook his shoulder then leaned 
on him to stand and hitch up my pants. 

‘Will | see you tomorrow?’ he asked. 


‘Yes. But not here. | live —’ (Don’t be daft, Fred. Meet him 
in a park or somewhere.) 

‘| know where you live. I’ve seen you a couple of times.’ 

‘Come the back way, then. And not till after midday. I'll 
have your money for you.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. But I'll come,’ he added quickly. 

We went out together, bypassing the still-noisy kitchen. 
As we parted in the lane he said, ‘My name’s Fred by the 
way.’ Just slightly more awake and I’d have suspected 
mockery — not from the boy, but from fate; the coincidence 
would have made me paranoid: Something-or-other was 
after me. As it was, | merely smiled into the darkness, 
squeezed his arm briefly, said, ‘Hullo Fred.’ 

‘You mean goodbye,’ he said, with a tired giggle in his 
voice. Fred knocked on my back door at 3 in the afternoon. | 
had $30 ready for him. | had noticed the boy on the bed 
extract that amount from the drunk’s wallet. Perhaps he’d 
robbed the man; | hoped so. Not that money could ever 
balance the books. Yet here | was handing over money 
instead of love to my namesake who was asking, almost 
querulously, if | wanted him to stay. When | said that | was 
still dreadfully tired, he demanded: ‘When, then? Tonight?’ 

We were standing in the kitchen. | didn’t ask him to sit 
down, nor did | offer even a cup of tea, though | wanted to. 
In the daylight he looked even more unhealthy and tired 
than he had last night. His eyes were as puffy as mine. Yet 
every time my heart gave a twinge | hardened myself with 
the thought: it is cruel to give false hope, to start something 
you can’t possibly continue. So | lied; | said | was going 
away, soon, in a few days in fact. It completely slipped my 
mind that he lived only 2 doors away and might see me 
coming and going as he’d done before. (I’ve always been a 
clumsy liar.) 

‘Where are you going to? | could come and visit you. | like 
you. You’re different to the other blokes —’ 

‘No I’m not! Don’t be silly, you don’t know me at all.’ 


| groped for the tobacco packet on the table, found it 
empty. He eagerly offered me a smoke, which | accepted 
then lit myself before he could get his own match alight. 
That small refusal — not allowing him to light my 
Cigarette — seemed horrendously mean to me. | instantly 
loathed myself. It was too late even to light his smoke — 
he’d done it, blowing out the match childishly and dropping 
it in the ashtray on the table. | felt shaky, unwell; | had to 
bring things to a quick end. ‘Listen, Fred. It’s impossible. It’s 
not that | don’t like you. Do you understand? I’m going right 
away. Out of town.’ (At that instant it was the truth. | would 
leave this house.) As | rambled on about some job awaiting 
me in another town, | was thinking: but for him | might be 
lying in my bed in a drunken stupor when the bulldozers 
crash through these walls. ‘. .. so anyway,try and look after 
yourself, will you?’ | finished lamely, hearing myself and 
cringing. 

‘Sure...’ All expression had left his face and voice. 

‘How old are you, Fred?’ 

‘Nearly eighteen.’ 

| smiled. ‘No. Tell me. Honestly. I’m not going to ring the 
Child Welfare Department!’ 

He half-smiled. ‘Fifteen and three months.’ 

‘| thought so.’ 

| walked to the back gate with him. | didn’t kiss him 
goodbye; | didn’t want to. What | wanted to be able to do 
was far beyond my capacity. For the next few days | 
oscillated between shame at my failure to love this boy and 
a calm acceptance of the state of affairs. When in the former 
state of mind | asked myself: is it because he is plain, fat, not 
very bright? Or because you don’t want to go back to living 
the life of a social outcast? Or because, if you did end up 
loving him, you couldn’t bear a repeat performance when in 
2 or 3 years’ time he disappears out of your life? For the first 
time in months | felt the need to write my thoughts down. 
Apparently | was sick for a week with a sort of feverish flu 


and in my usual paranoid fashion was certain I’d caught 
something from the boy or the bathroom. After 7 days, long 
enough for any gonococci or spirochaetes to take hold, | 
went to a venereal disease clinic for tests — a singularly 
distasteful event. Within 4 days | was given the all-clear. 
Meanwhile, | was behaving like a thief when leaving and 
entering my own house; before venturing into the street | 
would check from my front window to make sure that Fred 
wasn’t in sight. | still intended to quit Brunswick; it was just 
a matter of where to go. The farm was out of the question; | 
couldn’t trust myself yet, in Ruth and Jack’s innocently 
cheerful company; | might retreat into silence or burst into 
tears. | wondered about a holiday to some remote place — 
the fjords of South New Zealand or the highlands of New 
Guinea. | had about $1,500, thanks to my monastic lifestyle. 
But when | really tried to imagine myself in strange places 
my nerve failed me. So | continued scribbling in my diary, 
copiously, as if making up for all the gaps, and waited and 
hoped that one morning | would awake with enough 
strength of mind to be able to put all my boxes on the train 
to Ararat and send a telegram asking Jack to collect them. 


August, 1975 

| now know who young Fred’s smile reminded me of: Traze O’Reilly. Both 
smiles optimistic, innocent, yet also indifferent, disconnected from the 
recipient. But whereas ignorance might have been bliss in Therese’s life, it 
has left my namesake simply more vulnerable, | suspect. His sadness shows 
on his face, and that makes him more accessible to abuse or pity — the 
demeaning variety of pity. | have been telling myself that | should be 
envying this boy his tenacity, his lack of shame, his ability to smile in a 
room full of crocodiles, even his sadness. Why should | assume that he is 
more a victim of fate than any of us? Life may still turn out well for him, 
according to his hopes and aspirations. 

Then | ask: is that just a cover for my failure to love him? But why must | 
call it a ‘failure to love’ when it is plainly impossible? And the only clear 
thought that comes out of this perplexity is: | am still not free of my love for 
one boy who was the sun of my heart. | have locked that love away, like a 
rare priceless icon locked behind glass in a church, and | stare through the 
glass day and night but | can’t touch any more. So | am cut off from 
everyone — including myself. 


Elwyn once said | was ‘under a Spell’, that a part of me had been lost, 
trapped in time. Doesn’t sound so silly now. 


Mirrors 


It was another coincidence, of course; 2 days after invoking 
a memory of Elwyn, she turned up. | had unpacked my 
record player that week and was listening to Bach again, 
after a 3 month drought, when there came a knock on the 
front door. It took me a few moments to remember the 
appropriate response to a knock on one’s door. After a pause 
it came again. It could only be Mustafa or young Fred; | 
didn’t move. After a longer pause: crash bang! The police? 
Ruth and Jack have been killed in the truck! Mustafa has 
been busted and they want to know how much | know! (| 
Saw nothing, | heard nothing, | Know not the man.) | peeped 
through the front-room blinds,and there was Elwyn in a pale 
blue sweater and grey slacks. Her hair was brown again, cut 
short and straight. She was looking puzzled; she came 
towards the window .. .|1 quickly went and opened the door. 

Elwyn tried very hard to hide her disgust under pleasure 
at having finally located me. But even after I’d scoured the 
brown rims from the tea cups, she washed hers again before 
| poured the tea. It had taken a series of phone calls to trace 
me. She said she had been prompted by a dream in which | 
was in some kind of danger. ‘I am,’ | joked. ‘This house is 
going to be bulldozed any day now.’ 

But all through that brief visit | was conscious of my 
unwashed hair, of my extra pounds of weight, of the smell of 
the blocked sink. | was ashamed. | said | was looking for 
another place; just hadn’t had any luck. Elwyn immediately 
said she knew of a flat for rent in Clifton Hill. She would take 
me, tomorrow, to see it. She had a car; and a flat in Carlton, 
which she was planning to put a deposit on. She lit another 
smoke to drown the smell of the sink. El, like me, had started 
smoking. And when | had dinner, the following evening, in 
her smart coolly decorated flat, there was whisky and wine, 
and relentless questioning. | recall how | tried to summarize 


the past 7 years into a logical progression which would 
justify my present condition. 

But Elwyn was neither surprised nor perturbed to learn of 
my sexual ‘perversity’. She kept nodding her head, making 
impatient little grunts as if she wanted me to get through 
my story as quickly as possible. So | did. | thought we would 
then get onto Elwyn’s story. But her summary was even 
Skimpier than mine: she had changed houses and schools 4 
times, she’d had ‘a couple of insipid love affairs’. But last 
summer holidays she went to California where she met 
‘some amazing people’ and underwent a new experience 
which ‘totally and incontrovertibly’ changed her life. 

‘We are all sitting on the lid above a well of pain, 
Frederick. Neurotic behaviour is simply past trauma 
transforming itself into aches and pains and compulsions 
and phobias. So if you can re-live that primal scene, you 
discover the cause — you with me? You go down into the 
hell of your unconscious, then re-emerge! It’s like being re- 
born, but without all that religious crap. You do it yourself, 
nobody else pulls you through.’ 

‘That sounds interesting, Elwyn. It certainly beats Sing- 
alongs and Prayer Bands at Donavale. So what happens after 
you’ve — um — pulled yourself through?’ 

‘You become like a new person. You know yourself. You 
know why you did all those obsessive destructive things, 
why your relationships failed, why you got sick when the 
pressure was on, and so on.’ 

| didn’t doubt, for a moment, Elwyn’s sincerity. But in 
typical fashion, | had to know facts, details. ‘You mean a 
lifetime’s habits are changed overnight? You are never afraid 
or sick or confused or obsessive, not ever again?’ 

‘Not overnight. Of course there will be times when the old 
patterns return. But you recognize them, you see? You have 
a chance to choose, to change your response. It’s 
exhilarating, Fred!’ 


It began to sound very like ‘all that religious crap’ — the 
hand-clapping, praise-the-Lord-hallelujah variety. Sure, the 
ideological basis was at the opposite pole — you saved 
yourself instead of dumping the burden on Jesus — but like 
many extremely opposed ideas they seemed dangerously 
close to each other in spirit. Still | listened and found myself 
becoming curious, somewhat to the disgust of my intellect. 
By the end of the evening Elwyn had persuaded me that I, 
too, should put myself through 3 weeks of hell in order to 
uncover my buried pain which had caused all my problems. 
El herself would guide me through. ‘Like Virgil and Dante?’ | 
joked, to which she replied dryly, ‘That’s right — with the 
same goal of reconnecting you with Beatrice.’ 

The official term for this guiding was ‘sitting’. El had 
learnt how to do it in a 4-week course, after she’d been 
through it from the other side of the primal scream, so to 
speak. | was a bit worried about her qualifications; a mere 4 
weeks in which to learn this art of ‘sitting’? What if the 
screamer turned blue, choked on his tongue, swallowed his 
false teeth? | didn’t have any false teeth so didn’t ask these 
burning questions; | didn’t want El to think | was being 
flippant — or scared. We agreed to start as soon as |’d 
moved into my new abode. Elwyn was currently taking 2 
months long-service leave prior to changing schools again — 
a posh girls’ school this time — and had 5 weeks left, ‘to 
devote entirely to you, Fred,’ This also worried me, but 
again, | didn’t voice my questions: What about your own 
life? Your friends, lovers? What is your real motive for this 
altruism? Simply religious fervour, conversion fever? What 
will you gain from it? 

My new flat was bare and clean and a bit frightening. | 
soon realized why I’d been loath to leave my dump; there, at 
least | couldn’t have fallen into a state of mind more 
depressing than my surroundings. The thought of beginning 
to slump again while in a spotless arid environment was 
enough to cause palpitations. | didn’t like being alone there, 


and actually asked Elwyn if we could start my ‘cure’ a day 
earlier than planned. Elwyn had told me | had to quit the 
booze and the smokes for 3 weeks at least, because they 
were props by which | avoided anxiety. It didn’t occur to me 
to ask why, if El herself had gone through such enormous 
changes, she was still smoking and drinking. | know the 
answer now: all sudden and extreme changes in the human 
psyche are temporary. 

We began to dig up my primal pain on the 2nd of 
September, 1975, Jonathan’s 18th birthday. | was thinking 
about it being his birthday as | took off my shoes, hitched up 
my tracksuit pants and spread myself down, as ordered, on 
El’s thick creamy-white carpet. El sat on a cushion near my 
head, told me to close my eyes, relax, let my thoughts flow 
freely. | did; | wondered where Jonno was, whether it wasn’t 
too late to change my mind. What if he had tried to contact 
me but had been sent on a false trail? What if he was in 
some trouble, sick, needed me? 

‘What are you thinking about?’ 

| told her. She murmured, ‘Good — go on. You’re doing 
fine.’ 

‘Well, do you think | should contact him?’ 

‘Why do you want to do that? What are you feeling?’ 

‘It’s what he is feeling that I’m worried about!’ | sat up, 
suddenly angry. 

‘You're feeling angry. Good. Lie down. Stay with your 
feelings.’ She pushed me down. 

‘This is absurd. I’m not doing this!’ 

‘Yes you are. You’re doing it very well, too. You’ve only 
been down five minutes and already you’re feeling anxious 
and angry.’ 

| thought she was mocking me. | turned to look at her 
face; she was absolutely serious. | burst out laughing. 
Without a tremor she asked calmly, ‘What are you feeling 
now?’ 


| rolled on the rug, laughed till | cried. ‘I think I’m 
catching on,’ | spluttered. ‘This is a great game. | like it!’ 

El didn’t say a word. We went on with the ‘game’, as | 
insisted on calling it, for maybe 2 hours. | dredged up a few 
familiar childhood memories but none of them evoked as 
much ‘feeling’ in me as my earlier thoughts of Jonathan. 
When | told Elwyn as much, she said that was perfectly 
understandable at this stage, and added that | must not, on 
any account, contact Jonathan until our 3-week ‘intensive’ 
was complete. ‘Bring all your thoughts and feelings about it 
into the open but don’t act on them. Because everything 
that comes up in a session is a clue in a trail leading 
backwards to a significant memory — a primal event. Acting- 
out is like letting the pressure out through a valve. It’s 
merely a distraction.’ 

Significant Memory. Acting Out. Every cult has its jargon. 
| rushed home (a longish walk) and quickly lit up a smoke 
and poured a whisky. Then | wrote it all up in my diary and 
fell asleep. | was oddly exhausted for a person who'd spent 
most of the afternoon on his back. 

While telling of her own experience Elwyn had said that 
you always knew when you had hit a Significant Memory 
because your body responded, often violently, with jerks 
and spasms and grunts and groans and finally, if you were 
lucky, with a deep and terrible cry from the centre of your 
being. There might also be pain in various parts of the body, 
wherever there had been tension. For the next 3 weeks | 
waited, with increasing scepticism, for the promised reward 
for all my labours. Though | did manage to recall some 
previously forgotten details of my childhood — including a 
stray sick kitten which died in our yard despite my efforts to 
feed it with cold toast — El didn’t consider these relics 
Significant; presumably because they didn’t give rise to any 
Primal Pain. The spasms and groans and the Ultimate Cry 
continued to elude me. It occurred to me one night (as | 
masturbated to a memory of Jonathan to see whether 


there’d been any change so far) that those much-desired 
physical manifestations of the intended vital reconnection 
with one’s innermost self, had all been achieved, without 
anxiety and in the fullness of joy, while making love to my 
dear boy. 

One afternoon towards the end of the ‘intensive’ Elwyn 
lost her patience with me for the first time, accused me of 
‘deliberately blocking’, of wasting her time and my own. She 
got up from the floor and sat in a chair. | reached for my 
tobacco. After some words of scorn at my inability to quit 
smoking for even 3 weeks, Elwyn lit up one of her Salems. | 
refrained from the obvious rejoinder. After a long silence, 
Elwyn apologised for her outburst. 

‘It was very unprofessional of me. It probably isn’t a good 
idea to sit for anyone you have known personally. Too many 
feelings come up which | have to control.’ 

‘Which have to be sat on,’ | joked, to make her feel better. 
She smiled at me. ‘I don’t think the time was right, either. | 
arrived too late, you’d already started to patch yourself up, 
you were no longer desperate. Primal therapy only works if 
you are really desperate.’ 

‘Don’t be disappointed, El. You did your best with me. I’m 
just a hopeless case; we both have to accept it.’ 

She laughed loudly. ‘That is precisely your dilemma, Fred. 
You don’t accept that the way you’ve been living is hopeless, 
that you feel helpless. But until you can let yourself sink into 
those feelings you won’t ever be able to feel really strong. 
It’s a paradox, you see?’ 

A lively and sometimes heated discussion ensued. 
Significant trails leading backwards and forwards? The 
inherent contradiction in losing yourself to save yourself. Is 
psychotherapy a religion or a science? 

Throughout our chatter one thought persisted, like bass 
notes, in my mind: El is as lost as me. She wanted me to go 
through this to confirm her own experience, just as we all 
want recognition from each other. It’s not sufficient to love 


ourselves alone. We need living mirrors, and without them 
we are as lost as bees without sunlight. 

At home that night, after the usual diary write-up, | saw 
that there had been an element of deception, on my part. 
Several times during the past fortnight, images of my 
summer with Josef had come to mind. But | had chosen to 
believe Elwyn’s assertion that the ‘problem’ was rooted in 
my early childhood, that | was still angry about being 
deserted etc. So | had kept quiet about Josef, Ruth, the 
molestation from the doctor. But now | found myself 
following trails in my dictionary, as I’d done during 
adolescence, seeking out the words which were never 
spoken. | finally stopped at one word which | wrote in my 
diary: betrayal — to give up treacherously (person or thing) 
to an enemy. From Latin tradere — to hand over. | felt a bit 
silly. There had been nothing treacherous about my aunt’s 
attempt to give me a happy boyhood in the country. And 
when Ruth and Jack ‘handed me over’ to the doctor, they 
were acting out of fear and ignorance. To them, the doctor 
was an ally, not an enemy. Still, it was interesting. And that 
night | had an abundance of dreams, one of which remained 
intensely clear on waking: 


I’m in a long room with no doors or windows; no furniture except for a 
narrow bed covered with a cream-coloured silky sheet, as if the bed is 
waiting for an artist’s model to come and take up a pose. Then Jonathan's 
body materializes, slowly, but he is lying on his back, hands folded neatly 
over his breast, like a corpse. This upsets me. Jonathan never slept like that! 
| lean over him, his face blurs, turns into my face at about the same age, 11 
or 12. Now I’m inside this child-body, it is mine, I’m looking out through 
Jonathan’s eyes and yet | am also me. The room has vanished. | can see a 
deep blue sky with luminous stars. And the face of a man watching me. | 
think: It’s me? I’m watching myself in my dream? No, it’s Josef! | am so 
pleased he is still alive. | want to tell him something very important but | 
can’t think clearly because my voice doesn’t work. | wake feeling terribly 
frustrated, anguished. 


A couple of days later | received a telegram from Ruth, 
asking me to phone her. | had dutifully sent all changes of 


address to Jallukar but hadn’t written a letter or made a 
phone call of any substance since leaving Bliss Street. So | 
was expecting some grumbles from Ruth about my long 
absence. But no, it was Jack. 

‘He had a bad turn last night, took dizzy suddenly after 
milking, then pains in his heart so Tom drove him to the 
hospital and they kept him in overnight for tests — no, it 
wasn’t a heart attack, angina, the doc said, and he’s all right 
today, and Tom’s helping out here, he is such a good man, so 
what I’m saying is don’t you worry, | just wanted to let you 
know what happened, we’re only milking four cows at 
present —’ 

| finally interrupted her for long enough to say I’d be on 
the following night’s train and would she ask Tom to meet 
me. | spent the rest of the day packing up all the things I’d 
so recently unpacked. Elwyn said | could leave the lot in her 
Spare room. We had dinner out together that evening; El was 
disconcerted by my newly-shaved chin; she’d got used to 
my beard. ‘What does it signify?’ she teased. 

‘That | can’t compete with Jack’s lush hairiness.’ | teased 
her back, then asked, seriously, if | looked okay, not too 
‘raw’? 

‘You look fine.’ She leaned over and kissed my pale chin. 
Over dinner we discussed our possible futures. El said she 
hoped | would find the courage to return to teaching. ‘You 
were a good teacher, Fred.’ 

‘You didn’t think so, once!’ 

She grinned. ‘Il was naive and cock-eyed.’ 

‘You were okay. At least you took risks, stirred up a few 
stagnant ponds.’ 

We laughed and clinked our glasses. Thus Elwyn and | 
spent our last-forawhile evening together, soothing each 
other’s feathers, patting each other’s wounded egos; 
perhaps — for the first time since college days — being kind 
and forgiving with each other. 


Sunday, sundown 


| took a break half an hour ago for a meal of what Jonno used 
to call Squashed Salad — all the odd bits from the bottom of 
the fridge, chopped up together. 

Have been thinking about why | held out on Elwyn during 
those bizarre sessions. Her constant insistence on the need 
for me to regress to feelings of helpless powerlessness, must 
have set up a perverse resistance in me; perverse because | 
kept giving Elwyn just enough encouragement to continue 
poking for my weak spot. Thus daily | could prove to myself 
that | was far from powerless. It has occurred to me (with 
mingled shame and amusement), that | went through the 
motions of being about to yield up my deepest secrets while 
having no intention of doing so. Just as Elwyn had pretended 
to yield in rapture to my caresses, long ago. Was this my way 
of paying her back? Well at least | didn’t fake a Significant 
Memory. 

But there’s a more obvious reason — more obvious to me 
now — why | didn’t tell her about Josef (and haven't, to this 
day). The comparisons between Josef and Fred, hinted at in 
my dream, would have glared like a beacon at Elwyn. I, like 
Josef, had run away, leaving no message. As Josef vanished 
for me, | vanished for Jonathan. And Josef’s speechlessness 
which became mine — El would have had a party with that. 

So was Jonathan only a symbol for me, all those years? 
Impossible. | loved one particular unique boy, not merely the 
ghost of an unrealized yearning. Dreams might reveal 
recurring patterns but that is their limitation as well as their 
revelation, because dreams know nothing of life and death. 
It’s like going to the movies: the story is based on real life, 
but nobody lives or dies on the silver screen. 

There was one night at Tidal River, when Jonathan — my 
Jonno who lives and will die in Actual Time — noticed that 
the sky was darker and the stars brighter than he had ever 


seen them, this being his first time out of a city. So we talked 
about ordinary relativity, then got onto General and Special 
Relativity, then after a pause for some more star-gazing, 
Jonno said, ‘It’s just about incomprehensible, that we are 
looking at things that might not even exist any more! 
There’s got to be a way to get your mind around it.’ 

He closed his eyes, then opened them suddenly. Even by 
starlight | could see the expression on his face. ‘I know what 
it’s like. When you’re watching a good film, you forget that 
it’s not actually happening, that it’s only light, projected 
onto a screen. Well what we’ve got with the universe is an 
incredibly old film that never stops running, projected onto 
the rectum of our eyes.’ 

‘Great metaphor. Just a minor point — it’s the retina, at 
the back of our eyes.’ 

‘What did | say?’ 

‘Rectum. That’s up your bum.’ 

| can never look up at a starry sky without hearing 
Jonathan’s silvery laughter ringing out like a peal of small 
bells. I’m sure the sound-waves travelled a long way through 
the clear night air before becoming lost amongst the light- 
waves still arriving from the stars. 


Monday, January 28 9.00 pm 


This entire place has been transformed. Everywhere | look, a 
meaningful and memoryful disorder promises me more joy 
tomorrow. There are strange foodstuffs in the kitchen, a 
small mattress and very small items of clothing in the 
bedroom, bath toys and animal-shaped soaps in the 
bathroom, large colourful drawings taped to the walls. 

Jonno wanted to help me ‘tidy up’ before they left 
tonight. | wouldn’t allow it. No way, | said. The place has 
never looked so good. 

He arrived at 8, by which time we’d had tea and bath and 
story. Cloud, in his blue summer pyjamas, was almost asleep 
on my lap, both of us in one large armchair. Jonno came in, 
looking tired and smelling of acrylic paint, and his face 
brightened when he saw us. He assured me that | would be 
asleep by 10. | did feel a bit dozy when Cloud was nodding 
off but now am quite awake again. I'll put in a couple of 
hours on my story. It’s nearly done. | have almost caught up 
with myself. 


Tom 


I'd become accustomed to seeing, every time | went to 
Jallukar, that Ruth had aged a bit more while Jack appeared 
almost unchanged — due partly to the bushy beard which 
covered half his face. But when | returned at the end of 1975 
after not seeing them for almost 2 years, | was shocked to 
find Jack’s hair totally white and his beard yellow-streaked 
like straw. For the first time in his life he was willing to sit in 
a verandah chair for several hours each day, and allow Ruth, 
Tom and | to do the heaviest work. Jack’s father had died of 
heart failure at 55; Jack was now 56. ‘If it’s scared him into 
realizing he’s not a young man any more, it’s worth it.’ Ruth 
sounded quite scared, herself. 

Jack’s fear was only temporary; after a few weeks he 
couldn’t sit and watch us work; he became impatient and 
argumentative — unprecedented behaviour, in my memory 
of him. That’s when Tom and | schemed up the Bee Plan. 
Until then, Jack’s bees had been merely a hobby — a couple 
of hives under the flowering gums beyond the dam. Bee- 
keeping was a comparatively leisurely task; cans of honey 
weighed less than cans of milk. Jack didn’t take much 
convincing. He even graciously accepted a loan from me for 
the capital outlay — honey extractor, 2 dozen new hives etc. 
| have this picture of him: a cool bright morning, Jack 
trundling his wheelbarrow along the path to the Bee Trees. 
Gumboots, hat with no net (he was never bitten), his step 
slow, not from tiredness, but as if he’s enjoying himself, 
taking his time. 

As for my recent history, | told them some of the truth. 
Said l’d had a sort of nervous breakdown and had quit 
teaching because | needed a change of scene. Ruth did a bit 
of unsuccessful probing when we were alone but Jack 
accepted my explanation with a slow nod of the head and no 
comment. He had never asked me any questions about my 


failed marriage. Since | had never spoken directly to him 
about anything personal, how could | expect any direct 
reaction from him? Ruth had always been the go-between. 
Jack’s response to her news that Elwyn and | had parted 
company was: ‘He didn’t talk for three days, went around 
with his head down, dragging his boots like an old man. He 
even tried writing a letter to you. | watched him, he sat at 
that table between tea and bed, scratching away, and then 
he burnt it. | tried, just once, to say maybe it was all part of 
God’s plan and we shouldn’t take it too hard. Well — that 
was the first — no, the second time he spoke hard at me. 
Told me | didn’t know what | was talking about! The first 
time? Oh that was when you were just a child, after that 
dreadful business... You wouldn't remember.’ 

| still suspect there could have been an unrealized fear in 
Ruth which had effectively placed a barrier between Jack 
and me; a fear which Jack and | both sensed and were 
equally afraid of arousing. Jealousy. It’s a rotten sensation 
when it’s conscious, but when it’s buried to boot, it seems to 
turn into something monstrous. I’m sure Ruth knew that | 
loved Jack best. I’m sure / knew, and that was why | tried so 
much harder to love her, to tell her things which | never 
even tried to tell Jack. Though | would have told him, if he 
had given me a sign that he wanted to hear. Would he and | 
have found a way to talk to each other if Ruth hadn’t been 
there to bridge the gaps? Maybe not. Maybe we colluded, 
and used Ruth because we knew we simply didn’t have the 
Skills to communicate. Maybe we were actually terrified of 
being alone together. 

It was different with Tom. The uneasy patch — when we 
were stumbling into adulthood — never recurred. When | 
went back to the farm we took up from the laconic easy days 
of our childhoods; except that now we talked about life, love, 
the world, in place of possums, bikes and yabbie fishing. But 
the way we talked was the same as then. We regularly 
visited Therese’s grave together and it was there, sitting 


amongst the long grasses, that we had some of our best 
talks. | particularly remember the time he spoke about his 
father (who was still alive; Pat O’Reilly died two years after 
Jack). 

‘It was after Mum died that | knew just how much | hated 
him. | came back from India with some funny _ ideas. 
Dogmatic ideas, like: cancer is one way of punishing 
yourself. And | couldn’t bear the thought that my mother 
had punished herself, when she’d suffered so much from 
him. So then | felt guilty for going off and leaving her with 
the rotter. 

‘To come home and find Mum nearly gone and him only 
feeling sorry for himself — that unhinged me — more than 
all the hallucinogens I’d done during the past few years. | 
sorted it out, though. | hated Dad for being a failure. That’s 
how | saw him — he had failed at everything. He was a lousy 
father, a useless husband, a no-good farmer, a cowardly and 
bitter old piss-pot who blamed everyone else for his 
troubles. Yet he had been a kid, once! | forced myself to 
imagine that. Got out old photographs of him and Kate when 
they first came out from Ireland. Pat was eighteen, Kate was 
fifteen. By the time she was twenty, they’d lost their first two 
children. Diptheria. | was the only one born in a hospital. 
Maybe that’s what went wrong with Therese — the birth took 
far too long. Just Mum and Dad and the midwife in that 
dump of a house. Dad should never have been a farmer. The 
land has always terrified him. When things went wrong he 
just blew his top — he could never accept the 
unexpectedness, the harshness, the whims of nature.’ Tom 
smiled and added, as if to himself: ‘The very things | like 
about this life. 

‘Anyway, what | could never forgive Dad for, was that he 
took all his fear and disappointment out on us kids, and on 
Mum, as if he thought it was his natural right to abuse us. | 
still don’t know if Kate was a fool or a saint to stick it out, to 
stay alive, as long as she did. 


‘The only person Dad ever loved — in the time I’ve known 
him — was Therese. He called her Nut Head, Loopy Lou, but 
he hugged her, patted her, showed affection with her as if 
she was a favoured dog. Real dogs he hated, of course. 
When Traze died, the only way my father could express his 
grief and anger was to shoot one of his dogs. You remember 
those wretched beasts? Always chained up except when Dad 
wanted them to hunt rabbits. | got to hate them too, 
because they were killers of the same animals | was always 
trying to save. Whenever one of them got a ring-tail possum 
| would get sick with anger at my father. No other way to 
express it — if we even answered him back we got a 
thrashing. Anyway, to get to the point of all this, it was 
about 3 months after Mum died, and I'd decided to leave 
again. |I’d spent weeks trying to get Dad working, trying to 
convince myself there was something worth saving in the 
guy. It was my atonement time, you see, but | didn’t know it. 
| blamed myself for Mum’s death, took my father’s sins onto 
my shoulders — it’s not an original story.’ Tom grinned sadly 
at me. ‘But then | saw what | had to see — that my old man 
was a total disaster and | hated his guts and | could finally 
leave him to stew in his own juice. So | decided to let the 
dogs loose, first, as a sort of gesture. But when | took their 
chains and collars off and they realized we weren’t going 
hunting, they went completely mad, they ran round and 
round the chain stakes, howling their heads off as they’d 
been doing for as long as | could remember. So | went and 
loaded one of Dad’s guns and shot all three of them. It was 
no symbolic gesture. To shoot one, maybe, but not three. | 
had to reload the gun, there was time to think between each 
shot. And there was this sudden silence after the first shot, 
the two remaining dogs froze, watched me, first time I’d ever 
seen them still, and they were such easy targets after the 
first one. So there was no anger in me. Just a decision that 
had to be fulfilled. To be kind finally, after turning a blind 
eye for years towards their suffering. And then as | was 


walking back to the house my father called out from where 
he was sitting on the verandah — drinking as usual in the 
middle of the afternoon — he called out with a smirk in his 
voice: Feel better? And | nearly raised the gun to use the 
fourth bullet on him. As if he was a mad dog too, chained to 
his chair and beer bottle instead of a post. My brain was 
saying: Put him out of his misery. One second and you'll 
never have to hate him again. To this day | don’t fully 
understand what stopped me. | didn’t argue with myself, 
there was no other voice urging me to be rational. | just 
didn’t shoot him. Walked past him, unloaded the gun, 
replaced it, went for a very long walk towards the 
mountains. Got home after dark and he was asleep and 
snoring in his chair. Just a shape, a shadow, in the darkness. 
Nothing. All those years I’d been scared of him and now he 
was just a snoring lump of nothing. Couldn’t hate him from 
that point on. Didn’t really want to go away, | loved it here. 
Still do. | started ignoring him, making decisions alone as if | 
already owned the place. He’d been paying off bank loans 
for twenty years but didn’t actually own any land at that 
stage. I’ve since paid the debts with pumpkins, apples and 
cherries. It’s mine now. It’s all | ever wanted, a spot that 
nobody could push me off, you see?’ He smiled again, 
Slightly self-mockingly but | Knew he was absolutely serious. 
He leaned forward to rearrange some stones under the 
grevillea shrub he had planted 8 years ago on Therese’s 
grave. There was no ugly slab of marble on either this grave 
or Kate’s, beside it. Instead, Tom had carved names and 
dates into 2 rocks from the mountain. Therese’s headstone 
was now almost hidden under the fern-like foliage of the 
grevillea. | knew that when Ruth and Jack were finally buried 
in this cemetery | would never return to tend their graves; | 
would let the grass and freesia bulbs (which were 
everywhere) take over. Like Tom, | loved this area, the 
mountains, the bush; but it wasn’t ‘home’ to me. I'd 
adapted, had learnt to love the place, that was all; like an 


immigrant, like Josef in his new land. Here | was, pretending 
to be a farmer, working myself into a dreamless but 
temporary peace, knowing | would have to leave again some 
day. Meanwhile | was very grateful for Tom’s serene 
sympathetic companionship. 

| realized, during those early months when Tom was 
helping out so much, how fond he was of Jack and vice 
versa. After Jack died, Tom confessed that Jack had played a 
large part in his decision to stay permanently on the land. 
‘He was an inspiration to me. But more — | loved him. | knew 
you wouldn’t mind. Jack was the sort of father I’d dreamed of 
having. | envied you, Fred, as a kid. Didn’t dawn on me until 
I'd grown up that | could love him, adopt him — the way he 
had adopted you.’ 

In the autumn of my second year back on the farm | read 
in the local paper that a science teacher at my old high 
school had been killed in a car crash. | rang the school, 
offered my services until they could get a permanent 
replacement. | ended up teaching there for almost 3 years. 

Elwyn and | exchanged letters spasmodically. In 1977, 10 
years after she had so wisely left me, | received a document 
declaring that we were. divorced. It was _ quite 
straightforward; no blame had to be proved on either side. 
Elwyn had supplied the evidence that we had ceased to 
cohabit many years ago. | never asked her for details. 

Late in June, 1978, | received the news of Jonathan Todd’s 
one-man exhibition and marriage to Ms Sandra Hapburger. A 
Short while later: a letter full of magniloquent praise for 
Jonathan’s paintings and urging me to come to town to see 
the show. While driving to school the morning after that 
letter, | ran various possible telegrams-of-congratulation 
through my mind. Things like this: 


Heard about your success. Very happy for you. Forgive me not coming to 
see show. Afraid to see any part of you again even your paintings. There’s a 
scab on my heart don’t want to risk opening wound. 


Of course | sent nothing. 

June, the following year: news of the birth of Jonathan 
and Sandra’s son. April 11, 1979.1 was very pleased to know 
the date, so | could imagine, each year, Jonathan lighting 
candles for him, until the child was old enough to light his 
own candles. 

After making my own birthday wish for the new child | 
found that the wound had healed after all; | was able to go 
back over memories of Jonathan and feel no more pain. | 
began to think of myself as a secret grandfather, perhaps 
equivalent to a godfather; never known to the child, but 
every year sending him a good wish for his birthday. | began 
to write more often to Elwyn, in the hope that she would 
send more news of the boy. But the news was always only of 
Jonathan. Now | know why. As Jonno said: ‘I didn’t tell Elwyn 
about Cloud because | didn’t want you hearing about him 
second-hand. Hearing about him is one thing, meeting him 
is another.’ 


Tuesday, January 29 


Cool change last night. No rain, but wind from the south. 
Cloud and | went for a walk this afternoon, after his nap. 
Coming home through the Vaucluse | decided to show him 
inside the church. Haven’t wanted to go in there during the 
past 5 years; knew it would ruin the old memory. But with 
Cloud beside me! no longer minded. 

The side doors were open — the same ones. We were 
greeted by a chap using a noisy floor-polisher. | could feel 
my original picture being displaced, rubbed out. Since | had 
been prepared for this, it wasn’t too awful. The interesting 
thing was that the rubbing-out — or overlapping — didn’t 
happen all the time, e.g. the two rose-windows in the south 
and north transepts. | closed my eyes and was still able to 
see the pearly twin moons gleaming above the stone forest. 

Cloud and | wandered all around, hand in hand, until we 
came to the life-sized statue of the crucified Christ. Cloud 
stopped, looked up, puzzled. | suddenly deeply regretted 
this excursion. How does one explain a statue of a tortured 
man — ‘blood’ apparently gushing from brow, side, hands 
and feet — to a very young child? 

‘It’s not real,’ | said quickly. ‘Just a dummy. Like in shops. 
See?’ | tapped one carved foot so Cloud could hear the 
sound of dummy flesh. ‘Made of wood.’ 

A woman sitting in the front pew looked up, frowned. She 
was the only other visitor. Cloud wanted to check the 
wooden feet. | lifted him. He tapped, felt the iron nails, the 
dribble of red paint. ‘Not blood,’ he said firmly. He didn’t ask 
why this dummy had its feet nailed to a stake. Exposing the 
trickery of the red paint seemed to have satisfied him. 

‘Let’s go home now,’ | said. 

He was happy to leave. He ran down the central aisle, 
banged on the doors as he waited for me to catch up. The 
cleaning man had gone. | opened the door, Cloud dashed 


out into sunlight, | ran after him, lifted him onto my 
shoulder, gave him a helicopter ride, made us both laugh. 
Then | felt better. AS we walked on, Cloud said suddenly, 
decidedly: ‘Don’t like that place.’ Pointing back to where 
we’d come from. 

‘That place is called a church. Why don’t you like that 
church?’ | was thinking: Good, it’s better that he talk about 
it than have bad dreams. 

Cloud spread his arms wide. ‘Too big, too dark, too —’ he 
stopped, squinted at me as if waiting for me to fill in the 
missing word. 

‘Too cold?’ It had been chilly in there. 

Cloud nodded. A few moments later he stopped again 
and shouted: ‘No kidth!’ 

‘Kids’ is Cloud’s word for all groups of people. If the 
Supermarket is crowded: ‘Loth of kidth!’ he announces 
happily. 

| realized that Cloud had been looking for a word that 
meant too much lack of life. Too empty? | suddenly saw the 
church from his point of view; Knowing of no mythological 
Beings to fill the place (as | had done at Cloud’s age) he was 
free to see the building for what it was: a big dark cold space 
with rows and rows of empty seats, a few dummy people, 
and no kids. Absolutely no kids. 

Cloud’s day ended very happily, at least. He met Lily after 
tea. She arrived home in a huge car which rumbled and 
farted its way into the yard. We went down to investigate. 
The new machine resembled a great frog — bright green 
with pink patches like calamine lotion all over it. Cloud had 
a ‘drive’ — he sat on Lily’s lap and hugged the steering 
wheel and tooted the horn until several faces appeared in 
windows and doorways. ‘She'll need a bit of work,’ said Lily, 
‘but basically she’s a beauty.’ 

When Jonno arrived, Cloud told him that we went into ‘a 
church place too cold, no kidth, an’ | drove Lewie’s car 
she’th a beauty!’ 


Here’s a strange thing: just now | tried to ‘see’ the first 
rose-windows again, as when | closed my eyes in the church. 
What | saw, remembered, was me standing in the church 
today, closing my eyes, trying to remember the first memory. 
So in a way, everything has changed, after all; the first 
pictures now have a new frame around them. Two new 
frames, to be precise; the first is my description which | 
typed up a few weeks ago. | can’t separate the frames from 
the pictures. It’s as if the frames are made of mirror glass, 
cut in such a way that the picture inside is continually being 
trapped, refracted, divided into fragments, rearranged in 
overlapping patterns. 

Reminds me of Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle: at the 
Subatomic level we cannot observe something without 
changing it. If the light wavelengths which are illuminating 
something are longer than the thing we are observing, that 
thing disappears. 


Jack And Ruth — the final chapter 


I'd been with Tom all day; we’d hired a baler and were 
getting in some early hay. When | got home at dusk | saw 
Ruth running towards me along the path that Jack’s boots 
and wheelbarrow had formed between the new honey shed 
and his bee-hives. | instantly knew what had happened by 
the way she was running: not fast, not purposefully, as one 
would if there was immediate danger, but sort of higgledy 
piggledy as if she couldn’t quite see where she was going or 
why. | ran to meet her. 

She told me, breathlessly, as we walked back along the 
path, of how, after the milking, Jack said he’d just have a 
look at his bees before tea, but didn’t show up, not even 
when she called so she went to look for him, found him lying 
on the ground between two hives and, thinking he was only 
unconscious, tried to remember that film on the Kiss of Life 
shown in the town hall which she had dragged Jack along to 
see and now couldn’t think for the pounding of her own 
heart what to do. When she realized that her efforts were 
having no effect she ran back to the house, rang the 
O’Reillys’ place (but of course Tom and | were not in the 
house and old Pat was feeding his pigs — the only job he 
could be depended on to do). Ruth rang the hospital, then 
went back to Jack, covered him with a blanket, sat beside 
him until she saw the ute coming up the track. 

By this time we had reached the spot where Jack 
appeared to be having a little snooze in the long summer 
twilight, amongst his bee-hives. The blanket seemed 
incongruous in the lingering heat. | held his wrists, searched 
for a pulse — just a ritual, an automatic response while my 
mind floundered, disbelief fighting the evidence of my 
senses. Jack was too heavy to lift, by myself, and Ruth — 
when she tried to help — discovered her arms were ‘made of 
water’. | ran back to the house and rang Tom. 


| was amazed at Ruth’s calmness as we sat on the ground 
beside Jack, waiting for Tom. It was almost dark under the 
trees but the white bee-hives gleamed like neat little 
Lilliputian houses in rows; something for me to concentrate 
on, and hence vividly remembered. | can also clearly see 
Ruth’s hand holding a corner of the grey blanket, squeezing 
and rubbing, compulsively, rhythmically. It would have been 
10 minutes at the most between my phone call and Tom’s 
arrival but it felt like an hour. As Tom and | carried Jack to the 
house | nearly laughed as the thought came to me: Now | 
know what is meant by ‘a dead weight’. That was my single 
moment of hysteria; Ruth had her turn when the doctor and 
ambulance arrived, not long after we’d placed Jack on my 
bed. (My room was nearest to the back door.) 

I'd been expecting to see the same old doctor who had 
once buggered me with his finger, but it was a young man, a 
stranger even to Ruth. | think that was why she started to 
cry. When he had examined Jack and nodded, confirming 
what we already knew, Ruth’s crying turned into a ghastly 
wailing; it was as if she’d been holding on to one last 
irrational hope which had now been dashed. Two chaps, who 
had been waiting in the hall, brought a stretcher into the 
room; at the sight of that, Ruth fell on top of Jack, clutching 
him passionately in a way that surprised, almost shocked 
me. Tom couldn’t take it any more. He’d been weeping 
silently (1 hadn’t shed a tear yet); now he suddenly left the 
room. The doctor put his stethoscope away and prepared a 
syringe for Ruth. | recall having a moment of doubt about 
the ethics of injecting a grieving person with tranquilizing 
substances. Elwyn would never have allowed it, she’d have 
said that Ruth was entitled to her feelings. Clearly it was for 
other people’s sake, the injection. I'll admit | was very 
relieved when Ruth’s clamour began to subside. The doc and 
| disentangled her arms from Jack’s neck. | led her to her 
bedroom, helped her onto the bed, said I’d return soon. She 
shook both hands at me, dismissively. Back in my room, Jack 


was being placed on the stretcher. Suddenly | realized that 
this was the last time | would see him. | asked for a few 
moments alone with my father. The 3 strangers politely left 
the room. | closed the door and lay face down on the floor 
beside the stretcher. | held Jack’s rough hands, which were 
Slightly chilled, but no more than on those frosty mornings 
when he used to take my small hand as we plodded through 
the dark towards the dairy. Being unable to cry | wanted to 
speak; not to say goodbye — it was too late for that, and 
besides, formal goodbyes had never been Jack’s style. | think 
it was that | wanted to hear myself speak so that later | 
would have a marker, like a flood-ring on a tree, to return to 
in the morass of my memory bank. 

| can still feel myself placing my head on his breast. The 
first 2 buttons of his shirt were open since the doc’s 
examination; the grey hairs of his chest softly scratched my 
cheek. The only other time I’d been this close to Jack, 
physically, was the night | got my voice back. And like that 
time, all | could say was: ‘Jack, Jack, Jack .. .’ over and over, 
until it sounded like the regular hiss of milk going into the 
bucket beneath the belly of a goat. As that image occurred 
to me | smiled, raised my head and kissed Jack’s slightly 
parted lips. And then | realized that Jack wasn’t here, this 
wasn’t him. | was lying next to the body of a grizzled elderly 
man who smelt of beeswax and honey. This was where Jack 
had lived, this was the house that Jack built, but Jack had 
gone and was never coming back. 

We buried his body 2 days later, not far from the graves 
of Kate and Therese. There was a smattering of church 
people there, and Jack’s only sister, Elsie, from Ballarat. 
There was a brief sermon by a young pastor who didn’t know 
Jack from an emu. But it was simple, no fuss, as he’d have 
wanted. The minister said something about a new heaven 
and a new earth and the holy city coming down from God in 
the skies. | was smiling to myself when | realized that | did 
not know if Jack really had believed in the resurrection. (SDA 


doctrine states that the dead remain so until Christ’s second 
advent when all will be resurrected together.) | knew that 
Ruth took all aspects of her religion literally, but Jack had 
never been dogmatic about things like the precise moment 
when Sabbath started, or what constituted ‘working’ on 
Sabbath. ‘Farmers have to decide for themselves,’ he said to 
me once, ‘because animals must not be allowed to suffer if 
man can help it.’ Jack believed in God, | had no doubt of 
that, but what form Jack’s God took, was his secret, now and 
forever more amen. 

As for the precise cause of death, the autopsy revealed 
that it had been a cerebral haemorrhage, not a heart attack 
as we had thought. People who recover from strokes 
describe the experience variously: giddiness or sudden pain 
or just a quick slide into unconsciousness. We hoped it was 
just the ‘quick slide’ for Jack. Ruth and | took comfort from 
the fact that his face had been serene, not a sign of pain or 
fright. 

My first good cry came a few days after the funeral, when 
Tom and | were walking between the rows of hives, 
discussing the possibility of him taking them over. | had a 
sudden image of Jack’s hands lifting the lid of a hive, bees 
crawling gently amongst the hair on the backs of his hands, 
and | became overwhelmed with sadness, sat down on the 
ground and sobbed like a child. Tom sat beside me, one arm 
hugging me loosely, giving me room to breathe deeply. 
When | was quiet again he embraced me tightly and then he 
confessed to having cried himself to sleep the night Jack 
died. 

Ruth had remained in her room, with the door shut, for 
the first 20 hours. When she emerged at milking time the 
following day, her eyes were swollen but her mouth was 
firm. | didn’t see her cry again, not even at the funeral. The 
day after the burial she began to do all sorts of things inside 
the house. | thought she was cleaning — her way of working 
out her grief. About a week later she sat me down for a talk. 


Elsie had offered to share her house in Ballarat and Ruth had 
accepted. ‘You and | can’t run this place alone and it’s time 
you went and saw to your own life, Frederick, while there is 
still time.’ Her faded green eyes gleamed meaningfully at 
me. ‘Everything has changed and | must accept it, that is all. 
To be honest | don’t want to keep looking after chooks for 
the rest of my life. At least in Ballarat there are Elsie’s 
grandchildren, if not my own (another gleam from the eyes), 
to devote some attention to.’ 

As | began to remonstrate (‘But you don’t even like 
Elsie!’), she waved her hand like a signalman stopping a 
train. 

‘This is not an argument, Fred, it is an announcement. As 
you can see, |am almost all packed up.’ 

‘| thought you were spring-cleaning, Ruth.’ 

‘Spring-cleaning? In January?’ 

| think, now, that a part of me resented the way she so 
quickly put a firm — if grim — face on our shared tragedy 
and refused to acknowledge that we were both suffering 
hugely. When, at the funeral, | had put an arm around her 
shoulders — for mutual comfort — she jabbed me in the ribs 
with her elbow as if to say: No displays in front of strangers. 

Over the next two weeks we sorted everything out; sold 
the chooks and the last few cows. Ruth said that the farm 
was mine already, to do what | wished with. She strongly 
urged me to sell the property and buy myself a house in the 
city. Without actually stating it, she was saying that a man 
with a house had a better-than-average chance of acquiring 
a wife. | said | would hang onto the place for a while, until | 
could formulate some plans of my own. 

‘Well don’t leave it too long, this formulating. The longer 
you put off decisions, the harder they become. You’re only 
thirty-six but sometimes the look you get on your face, | 
think who is this old man day-dreaming around the place?’ 

| drove Ruth to Ballarat, the ute loaded high with her 
personal belongings. | promised to visit her often. Aunt Elsie 


had the parting words: ‘Now don’t you worry about Ruth, 
she'll be too busy to get gloomy. We’ve got the Country 
Women’s stall next week and the Hospital Appeal after that. 
There’s always plenty to be done!’ 

Ruth actually winked at me as! kissed her cheek. 

During the next year | made several day-trips to see her. 
She would be cheery and chatty for the first half-hour, then 
she would slump as if she had no more energy to maintain 
the performance. But whenever | suggested she wasn’t 
happy, she snorted scornfully and turned the question back 
to me: was | happy? So | lied, too. And then we’d walk 
around the too-tidy suburban streets, discussing people’s 
front gardens, until it was time for me to catch my train. 

When Ruth died — 1 year and 3 days after Jack — | knew 
that pneumonia was merely the official cause of death, that 
loneliness was the underlying condition. Elsie, very 
distressed, rang me the night Ruth was taken to hospital. 
‘She had a cold, | knew it was getting worse but she would 
not let me fuss, she is so stubborn!’ 

| assured Elsie that it was not her fault and that | would 
be on the first train next morning. | was. But Ruth died while 
| was in transit (just as Beatrice had). 

It seems to me, that Ruth and Jack became old very 
suddenly and died far too early for people who had lived 
such a healthy ‘natural’ life. Maybe farm life, of the sort they 
battled with, is not natural; maybe it wore them out 
prematurely. Maybe the lack of grandchildren to give new 
meaning to their old age? Whatever, 2 days after that futile 
train trip | was back in the little graveyard, with its scruffy 
pines, drooping tamarisks and wild grasses, to see Ruth’s 
coffin lowered into the ground beside Jack’s — just as she 
had wished (I suspected) for a year and 3 days. 

Elsie and | sobbed quite noisily as we walked arm in arm 
towards the cemetery gates and her little car. ‘I’ll miss her,’ 
wailed Elsie, ‘Il was just starting to really get used to her!’ 


| wondered if that was part of Ruth’s reason for not 
delaying her last journey any longer. 

| cried but there wasn’t the same sadness and sense of 
loss which I'd felt when Jack died. | accepted that; it seemed 
appropriate. As Elsie put it, when we were back at her place 
with half a dozen elderly efficient ladies and an 
extraordinary lunch which had appeared as if by magic, 
‘Now dry your eyes everybody and tuck in because that’s 
how Ruth would’ve wanted it.’ 


Wednesday, January 30 


Cloud is staying overnight. Every time | peep at him he 
hasn’t moved. He sleeps on his tummy, his face turned to 
the left, a teddy bear under his left arm and a doll on his 
other side. He wanted his mattress directly below the 
window so he could see the sky. Jonno had forewarned me: 
‘It began the first night we slept in the beach house. Cloud 
was three-and-a-half. He didn’t like the strange bed, couldn’t 
go to sleep, so | pushed his bed under the window, told him 
that the stars were exactly the same ones shining above his 
own bedroom. Since then he has to know that the same sky 
is there each night, even if the stars are hidden by clouds.’ 

Tonight’s change of plan is due to Jonno having some 
hassles with the job. He rang me at 7.30, sounding very tired 
and vexed. ‘D’you mind if I’m a couple of hours late? The 
producer has just decided he doesn’t like the colour of the 
set, wants me to change all my pinks to bloody orange. If | 
do it tonight | should still complete the damn thing on time.’ 

| suggested that he let Cloud sleep the night through, 
rather than dislodge him after he’d settled down. Jonno 
sounded very relieved. Cloud, overhearing me, chortled with 
pleasure. 

Poor Jonno. | wonder how it’s going, the submerging of all 
his pinks under bloody orange, whatever that is. Sounds 
grotesque, but | understand that it’s meant to be horrible, 
this backdrop of a futuristic nightmare, the earth split like a 
canyon, monstrous mutated plant-forms struggling to 
survive in the dust, the sky a perpetual sunset. It isn’t 
Jonno’s design, it was the idea of the band’s producer: a 
background to a rock video clip. ‘No more Lucy in the Sky 
with Diamonds,’ said Jonno, when he showed me the design. 
‘Now it’s fallout in the sky with death on the ground.’ 

‘Well, at least young people are again making some kind 
of protest,’ | said, naively. 


‘Not these kids!’ Jonno laughed at me. ‘They’re just using 
this morbid imagery for effect. Songs about violent 
destruction, torture, suicide — their fans really get off on it.’ 

| was shocked. ‘It must be a sign of a sick society.’ 

‘No, it’s just a cyclic thing. Their kids will probably be 
singing about love and flowers again.’ 


In my last month at Jallukar Tom and | talked a lot about 
cycles — individual ‘re-turnings’ rather than the societal 
sort. | was confused about my desire to return to the city. 
Tom was puzzled (and sad) but he didn’t demand an 
explanation; consequently | felt bound to give him one. 

During the past year | had written a few little essays fora 
new secondary school science magazine. This was a sort of 
return phase, an echo of the essays so eagerly composed for 
Mrs Anglesea. | took almost as much pleasure from these 
adult versions, and had 4 out of 5 articles accepted. Early in 
the following year | was invited to submit on a regular one-a- 
month basis. | told Tom that if | was to do this job properly | 
had to have access to good libraries and _ technical 
bookshops. Sure, said Tom, | understand. 

He was happy to become a general overseer of the entire 
property in return for use of the land. | had (and still have) 
no intention of selling the place; | wanted a safe haven to 
return to if my urge to become anonymous amongst 
strangers proved to be a mistake. 

That was the other reason | gave Tom: ‘I think | need to 
feel enclosed for a while, tucked away amongst the churning 
morass of human activity. It’s so quiet and peaceful here, it 
makes me agitated at times.’ To my diary only, | added: 


| could come to depend on you far too much, and maybe you on me, 
though that is less likely. Still, | fear it. The longer | stay here and the closer | 
come to you, the harder it would be to suddenly break, to just leave. And for 
some reason | don’t understand | have to keep that option — always — until 
... Well that’s it, | don’t know. 


A few days before leaving, | found the courage to tell Tom 
about Jonathan. | had felt dishonest when, in response to 
Tom’s more personal divulgences, | had talked only of my 
failed marriage, as if that had been my only intimate 
relationship. Tom had told me about his extreme shyness 
with women. 

‘| fell in love a few times but only had one relationship, 
with the one woman | dared to confess my feelings to. Those 
were the happy hippie days of free sex and no hang-ups and 
| tried my darnedest to smile like a buddha when she had 
sex with other blokes while still declaring her love for me. | 
got more and more possessive the more | tried to hide it, and 
finally she dumped me because — she said — my aura had 
changed colour, | had run out of good energy and was 
draining hers away. Don’t laugh, Fred, she was probably 
right.’ 

‘That was a long time ago,’ | said. ‘Both you and the 
sexual climate have changed. Haven’t you ever wanted to 
take another chance on love?’ 

‘The only way I’ve changed is to get more stubborn, more 
used to living alone, more shy, more scared of failure. It’s 
true! I’m so at ease with you, you can’t imagine what I’m like 
with women, how clumsy and useless | feel. I’m scared of 
them.’ That confession and our laughter made it easy for me 
to tell Tom about my own failures in my single attempt to 
have a relationship with a woman. But | made it sound as if 
the problems were all a result of Elwyn’s and my 
inexperience, the puritanical unrealism of our religious 
background with its absurd expectations etc. So when Tom 
asked me, slightly teasingly, why | had never taken another 
chance, given the distance between then and now, | was 
suddenly stumped, and was grateful for the darkness which 
surrounded the verandah so Tom couldn’t see the flush on 
my face. ‘I don’t know,’ | lied, and felt even more ashamed. 
The following evening | decided to tell him the truth. After 


all, if | knew one person in the world who would not pass 
judgement on me, it was Tom. 

All | can recall of that talk is my opening line (despite 
thinking about it all day it veered off in an unplanned 
direction) and Tom’s response. 

‘Tom, this matter of love and women — | haven’t been 
entirely honest with you. After Elwyn left, well there was a 
young lad, Jonathan, who used to deliver the evening paper 
and he was fond of birds and | had these budgerigars, you 
see, and he visited me regularly and | discovered | was in 
love with him. And that was only the beginning.’ 

The sky was still light enough for us to see each other’s 
face. | looked at Tom to see how we were doing, if | could 
continue. Tom smiled gently, met my eyes easily. 

‘| had a feeling it was something like that. Go on — if you 
want to.’ 

| did. | don’t Know what incidents | recounted; the details 
have been absorbed into the larger memory of how good 
and natural and ordinary it felt to be talking to a friend 
about Jonathan. It was an experience that swept away a 
great pile of accumulated bitterness — a build-up which, like 
my self-pity prior to the birth of Jonno’s son, | hadn’t been 
conscious of until | felt it moving away. 

Tom drove me to the station a couple of days later. He 
admitted that he was going to be very lonely for a while. 
‘Going to have to learn to talk to myself again. Come back 
often, won’t you, to keep a check on your farm manager, 
make sure I’m looking after the place.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ | said, ‘the city will probably drive me crazy 
in a few months. You'll be seeing me again.’ 

Tom waited with me until the train came in. | didn’t know 
which felt worse: my own potential loneliness or my vision of 
his. At the last minute | nearly said: Bugger this, I’m not 
going. But something else, quite unfamiliar, was insisting: | 
had to return to town. | heard Tom say: ‘Okay, here she 


comes, now as soon as you’ve found a place phone me and 
I’Il put those boxes on the train for you.’ 

As we embraced quickly, he kissed my cheek. He stood 
on the edge of the platform and waved until the train turned 
a slight curve and | couldn’t see him any more. My heart was 
full of love for him as | stumbled along the corridor of the 
rocking train, searching for a seat. 

And that was why | didn’t return for nearly a year. Didn’t 
want any overlap of fact and fantasy. Fantasy is probably the 
wrong word. It was more of a formless dream of an escape 
from loneliness. It occupied the shadows. When awake, | 
knew that | must not distort the truth, must not remake Tom 
into a mythological Being, a compilation of my lost fathers 
and never-had brothers. 

By the time | returned to Jallukar the following summer, | 
had adjusted to my new style of isolation; the crack in my 
self-defence (caused, I’m certain, by Jack’s death) had been 
closed by the re-establishment of habits and routines. 

Elwyn had done her best, that year, to prevent what she 
called ‘a premature slide into maudlin middle-age’. No 
longer concerned with the Primal Past, Elwyn now 
considered only the future to be important. We had to 
forgive and forget the painful wasted years of our youth, 
tenaciously take Tomorrow into our own hands, re-shape 
ourselves, pragmatically, to a more realistic view of the 
world. 

| stubbornly resisted El’s re-shaping plans just as l’d 
resisted her psychic archeology. During the 3 weeks | stayed 
with her, while searching for this flat, | was introduced to a 
dozen of her acquaintances, sat through tedious dinner 
parties, listening to long-winded discussions about failed 
economics, education, politics, mid-life crises, etcetera, and 
found the cynicism and _ flaunted’ self-mockery and 
disparaging of former ideals to be both depressing and 
frightening. | said to myself: If this is a ‘creeping condition’, 
an inevitable result of being over 35, | would rather succumb 


to it alone, in a state of appropriate melancholy, than in a 
roomful of ‘mirrors’ all presenting the same face of desperate 
jollity. 

| had been here in Richmond for 18 months, my life 
settling into peaceful monotony, when El informed me that 
Jonathan was having a second exhibition. To make certain 
that she couldn’t bully me into going to see it, | got sick, a 
bad bout of flu for the duration of the show. Elwyn bought a 
second smaller painting, very different from the first: no 
studied surrealism; this was a ferment of colour like a blaze 
of flowers in sunlight. Yet from a distance the colours 
appeared to form a definite pattern like a spiral staircase, or 
a whirlpool. There was something claustrophobic about the 
Shape despite the brightness and energy of it. It made me 
feel uneasy and | was glad | hadn’t had the courage to go 
and see the other paintings. Elwyn thought it was all 
because | didn’t want to bump into Jonathan. | suppose she 
was right; in one sense | would have bumped into him all 
over the place, everywhere | looked. 

Since that initial long gap I’ve been back to see Tom at 
least once a year, sometimes twice, usually in Spring and 
Autumn. We drive Tom’s ute into remote areas of the 
Grampians then walk for hours through forests of 
stringybark and mountain grey gum, banksia and honey- 
myrtle. We follow creeks which may suddenly become 
narrow sheer cataracts, or instead might turn themselves 
into a chain of tranquil rock-pools in order to descend the 
terraced cliffs. Once we crossed a dry creek-bed of grey and 
purple stones, and | stopped and said, ‘Haven’t we been 
here before?’ Then, embarrassed, | remembered my ancient 
fantasy. ‘With Jack?’ suggested Tom. ‘No,’ | said. ‘Probably a 
dream.’ 

Apart from that moment, time spent with Tom is very 
much Present Time; we now seldom talk about our shared or 
separate histories, and that’s why | like going to see him. My 
fear of projecting my loneliness onto him, was ungrounded, 


mainly because | reckoned without the unique nature of 
Tom’s aloneness. It’s simply impossible to make Tom into 
anything other than himself. He has often admitted to bouts 
of loneliness, but | know that his variety of it is very different 
to mine. He lives amongst trees, rocks, lizards, sugar gliders, 
because he prefers them to people. | live amongst people 
yet try to have as little contact as possible. My distrust and 
dislike of humans-in-general (I’m included in that category) 
is chronic; | suspect | was born with it. As a cover-up | am 
extremely polite and tediously friendly to total strangers, 
e.g. tram conductors and shop assistants. Tom, by contrast, 
is blunt, unapologetic, even brusque with people-in-general, 
because he doesn’t need to know whether or not they like 
him. There is a world in which he feels utterly ‘at home’, so 
his loneliness at least lives somewhere safe. | envy Tom for 
that. 
When | didn’t get up to Jallukar last Spring, Tom wrote: 


What do you mean by ‘cicadas’ in your ears? Sure, tinnitus can follow a 
bout of flu, but if you'll pardon me for playing doc, I’d say you need to get 
out of town for a bit. Soon! That place would give anybody a buzzing head. 
I’m sad you didn’t see the bearded orchids this year, they were splendid. 
I’m sure they missed you, too. 


So Tom had missed me; that’s how | knew. He is not usually 
sentimental about nature. | wrote back: 


Will come the minute | am better. | still list to one side, like a leaky boat. 


Then | would phone him. | was behind schedule... Just as 
soon as | caught up... Missing you too — | mean, the 
bearded orchids. 

Christmas came and went, sans celebration as usual. The 
last time there was a fir tree in front of the fireplace, was the 
first Christmas Jonno and | were in Bliss Street. He had 
wanted the full festivities ‘just the once, to have one proper 
Christmas to look back on,’ After that he decided that 


‘Christmas only matters if you’re a fair dinkum Christian or a 
shop-keeper. I’m neither and nor are you. Still — we could 
give each other a present. For the New Year, what d’you 
think?’ 

| was just the tiniest bit disappointed. | have always loved 
Christmas trees. But we gave each other our gifts on New 
Year’s Eve, and the child in me was mollified. 

On New Year’s Eve 1984, | refused Elwyn’s invitation to 
attend a party with her. Then | felt sorry for myself as the 
hours moved slowly towards midnight. | drank too much, 
alone on my balcony, listening to the jollities, the crude and 
raucous noises of fellow humans unashamedly defying fears 
and sorrows. | went to sleep with a headache and woke with 
chest pains at 4 am. 

Elwyn made a brief visit late afternoon on New Year’s Day, 
to give me a gift — a bottle of Scotch. Lightly but in earnest | 
said | was going to have to modify my drinking habits before 
| became an alcoholic. Told her about the chest pains. She 
looked worried. ‘You are not looking well, you know. You 
haven't for some time. You have to quit smoking. Promise me 
you'll go and have an x-ray, a full check-up. It might scare 
you into a change.’ 

‘Maybe. On the other hand, if there is nothing seriously 
wrong I'll be convinced that there is no danger and will 
continue with my bad habits. No, | must learn to be 
moderate before it is too late and | am forced to forbid 
myself these simple pleasures. A bad habit is a pleasure 
which has become an obsession, probably due to all the 
guilt one has associated with it from the beginning.’ 

‘I’m going to China,’ said Elwyn, abruptly, as if she hadn’t 
been listening to me. ‘I wish you were on the phone. | don’t 
like the idea of you being so isolated.’ 

‘Yes, if | was having a heart attack it would be nice to be 
able to call you up for a last chat, El.’ 

‘Oh stop it! Seriously — | think you should get the phone 
connected.’ She picked up the hand-piece, held it to her ear, 


frowning (at the silence, | supposed). ‘It’s silly, when all it 
takes is one call.’ 

‘But | don’t have the phone on, dear Elwyn.’ 

She smiled pityingly. ‘I’ll do it for you. It will be a New 
Year’s present. You will merely have to answer it when it 
rings. That won't be too difficult will it?’ 

‘| want a silent number,’ | said, grumpily. 

‘Naturally.’ Elwyn wrote down the number. ‘It’s just so 
selfish when those who care about you, can’t reach you.’ 

Six days later, evening; | had fed the cat, the sparrows, 
and myself. | was watching the twilight, listening to Bach, 
drinking whisky. The air was supremely still and my mind 
nearly so. Just the odd bit of nonsense passing through as 
the day’s work dissipated: The word for electricity, 
intrinsically, exquisitely, comes from elektron, Greek for 
amber, amberguity .. . But otherwise all was in order. And 
then the bell. ‘You just have to answer it when it rings.’ 

Of course, El. Just allow the heart to subside after the 
fright, heave yourself out of your chair, dash across the room 
before the caller hangs up and your evening is ruined 
because you can’t stop wondering who rang. 

I’m doing it again: enforced hilarity. A habit learnt at 
Donavale. Oh stop spreading the blame around. Okay okay, 
it’s my own defence against what is already blatantly 
obvious anyway. It’s all there in my first account of the 
telephone call which begins this story: shock, fear, and my 
attempt to minimalize both by enforced hilarity. But 
something else besides: a peculiar satisfaction, a barely 
hidden elation, as when the electric storm you have been 
expecting all day, through oppressive numbing heat, finally 
comes; the sky breaks open, the waiting is over. 


Thursday, January 31 10.30 pm 


Very tired tonight. Cloud woke me at 6.30 this morning. 
Singing to himself, or to his teddy or to the sky — | don’t 
know. | thought | was hearing a magpie until | realized that a 
little boy had slept all night in my room. 

Remembered the rule: wees first. Cloud lifted his arms to 
me so | carried him to the bathroom. It was lovely — he was 
soft and drowsy-warm. After his piss, though, he was 
suddenly wide awake and eager to get into the day. He 
dressed himself while I, still in summer dressing-gown, went 
and put the kettle on. Cloud tugged at the gown, 
impatiently. Told me to ‘Det dessed!’ 

‘Soon. After a cup of tea. | never get dressed before I’ve 
had a cup of tea.’ 

‘But we go down shopth and park and thwingth.’ 

‘Yes. After brek, Cloudy Oh. Now let’s see... milk, honey, 
Weeties, bananas...’ 

And so the day was well under way and it wasn’t even 7 
o’clock. 

At 6.45 pm Jonno arrived in time for tea. He was very 
tired and irritable, and trying so hard to not show it, he 
made me feel jumpy. Cloud was excited about seeing Dad 
again, and just aS we were about to sit down to the salad 
and grilled fish | had lovingly laboured over, Cloud decided 
he wanted ice-cream now, not later. When argument failed, 
he opened the fridge and pushed his chair across, so he 
could reach the freezer box. Jonno’s artificial calm ended. 
‘No! That’s it.’ He grasped Cloud about the waist; Cloud 
kicked back against Jonno’s knees. Shrieks and tears. Jonno 
swung Cloud around, like a sack of potatoes, over his 
shoulder, and marched off to the bathroom. Jonno’s grim 


silence made me suddenly anxious. | followed him. ‘He’s just 
excited. He’s missed you, Jonathan.’ 

He turned to smile at me, reassuringly. ‘I know. I’m going 
to have a bath with him. Cool us both down. Dinner won’t 
spoil, will it? Just give us ten minutes.’ 

| fetched clean towels. Felt very confused. For an awful 
moment | had been scared that Jonathan was about to give 
Cloud a spanking. What confused me was that, as Cloud was 
kicking Jonno, it had occurred to me that one token slap on 
the bum was exactly what was required. 


After tea (which proceeded without further mishap) Cloud 
surprised J and me by saying he wanted to sleep here again. 
We were pleased. Jonno didn’t want to go home right then, 
and | wanted to talk to him. Together we read Cloud a story 
and he was asleep before the last page. Then Jonno and | sat 
on the balcony, watched the sun go down behind the city. 
Jonathan had read my mind. 

‘You thought | was going to belt Cloud, didn’t you, before 
tea.’ 

‘Spank him. Yes.’ 

‘| have spanked him a couple of times. Once | found him 
in the middle of Grange Road. He’d followed Paddy out, 
when the bloody gas-meter bloke left the side gate open. | 
didn’t know how else to let him know, instantly, how much 
danger he was in. I’ve never spanked him just because he’s 
throwing a tantrum and I’m fed up, though God knows I’ve 
felt like it. I’ve threatened to whack him, sometimes, but he 
knows | won't.’ 

Jonathan’s voice sounded unusually earnest, as if he had 
to convince me that he wasn’t a child-beater. | reached over 
and squeezed his hand to assure him that he had 
adequately assured me. | should have remembered an 
aphorism | read somewhere: Reassurance is the food of 
anxiety. Jonno’s voice was half a tone higher as he went on: 


‘It’s all those stories we hear about bashed kids turning into 
child bashers. It doesn’t automatically follow.’ 

‘| know.’ To try and lighten his mood | said something 
which was both serious and funny. That is, it seemed funny 
when it came out. ‘Jonathan, | have never, for even a 
moment, thought you might have turned into a pederast, 
either.’ 

Jonathan laughed shortly. There wasn’t a shred of humour 
in his voice as he said, ‘And what if | had? | don’t understand 
how you can think of those two things at the one time. How 
you can link them.’ 

‘| wasn’t linking them. I’m sorry. It was a bad joke.’ 

‘Albert Sarfatti was the bad joke.’ Jonno gave me a tired 
smile. ‘Let’s get off this topic. | can never think about him or 
my mother without getting depressed.’ 

| recalled Elwyn saying: depression is unfelt anger. 
Jonathan refilled our glasses with whisky & water and talked 
about the Grange Road house, which was advertised 
yesterday. He wants to start looking for another place 
straight away; doesn’t want to be invaded by prospective 
buyers every day. | reminded him about seeing a lawyer, 
stupidly adding that | could help with the expense. Jonathan 
scraped his chair back and stood up in a manner which 
expressed his annoyance even before he said: ‘Don’t be silly. 
I'll have enough by the end of this week.’ 

But when he came back from the bathroom he rubbed my 
shoulders. ‘Thanks for the offer, Fred. | shouldn’t jump like 
that, as if you’re trying to protect me all over again. | do 
have some income each week — the _ single father’s 
pension — didn’t | tell you that? As long as | can get paid 
cash for jobs like this one, | can get by.’ 

All the time we were sitting on the balcony, my mind was 
juggling another problem: whether or not to give Jonno the 
finished ‘history’, as | call it. | was partly afraid that he would 
feel burdened by the weight of the past. His comment about 
Sarfatti and his mother reinforced my feeling that he would 


never want to go back over any memory of that time. But | 
think my main fear was that Jonno would be angry that | had 
committed to paper, what was once our secret. Our lives had 
depended on both of us being prepared to lie to the 
uttermost. Just because we are no longer in danger, do | 
have the right to make statements which are _ totally 
unambiguous, to use the formal public medium of language 
to describe what was once totally private? None of these 
thoughts had occurred to me while | was writing the whole 
thing. Why now? 

In the end, | decided to tell Jonno what | had done and let 
him choose. | would not press him to read it. That was when | 
knew that | desperately did want him to read it. At some 
time in the future, anyway. | needed his confirmation. Not 
forgiveness nor understanding. Simply a ‘yes’ — an 
agreement that it all actually happened — sort of like that, 
or not like that, but yes, it was real. Even a different version 
of the same events would still confirm a shared past. 

So as Jonno was preparing to leave, | handed him the box. 
He weighed it in his hands, gingerly lifted the lid as if there 
might be a trick inside, a Jack-in-the-box. 

‘What the hell is this?’ 

‘Some memories of my life, including the six years with 
you.’ 

‘But why? Hey, you’re not thinking of dying, are you?’ His 
voice was teasing but there was a dart of alarm in his eyes. 

‘| trust not! Listen, you don’t have to read it, just take it 
away with you, so you'll have it for any time in the future 
when you may think of the past and want to fill in some 
gaps. Just in case I’m not here by then .. .’ | was rambling, 
way off track. ‘Oh dear, | do want you to read it.’ 

‘Of course I'll read it, you nong.’ He smiled, his eyes no 
longer alarmed, but slightly puzzled. ‘How long have you 
been working on this? What’s happened to your job, the 
articles?’ 


‘Oh they get done. I’ve been on this since your phone 
call. I’ve had a sort of bug in my system — it wouldn’t let me 
stop.’ 

‘| know it. That’s how | used to work.’ He laughed briefly. 
‘| wouldn’t mind being invaded by that bug again. Well, this 
is really a surprise. I’ll photocopy it at the gallery and give 
you back the original.’ 

| felt suddenly anxious. ‘It’s not like your work. It’s not 
art. It’s just a history, | used my old diaries to guide me — ' 
Jonathan shut me up with a quick kiss. He peeped in one 
more time on the sleeping Cloud, then we went downstairs. 
He put the box in the car. It was dark in the car-park — kids 
must have smashed the lights again — so we had a hug. A 
gentle embrace, at first, then as we were about to separate, 
Jonno tightened his grasp; his arms felt heavy, he seemed to 
be resting his full weight on me. | had to lean against the car 
to keep us both upright. A few moments later he steadied 
himself, loosened his hold on me, muttered, ‘Fuck, | am so 
tired.’ | had an impulse to say: Stay the night, you shouldn’t 
drive like this. But he was getting into the car, saying he 
would see me tomorrow night, and his voice sounded 
slightly more alert. 

Coming up the stairs, | knew that the thought — you 
shouldn’t drive like this — was only a rationale tacked onto 
the end of my pleading. | had suddenly wanted to look after 
him, to see him to bed as if he were a child, to comfort him. 
The physical sensation of his weight as he leaned against 
me, reminded me of when he used to need me so much, for 
sO many things. 

So do | still equate being needed with being loved? 


Friday, February 1 10.00 pm 


Jonathan rang at 6 to say he could finish the job tonight if 
Cloud could sleep here again. Of course. But we only just 
made it. When Cloud learnt that Dad wasn’t coming for tea, 
he decided to not eat, as a protest. My efforts to get one 
small cheese omelette inside one small boy, exhausted me. 
And him. He has gone to sleep but | still feel like The 
Helicopter That Flew on a Fuel Made of Eggs Cheese and 
Parsley. 

It’s been a long week. | now have a new respect for all 
mothers — regardless of gender. 

Lily came in as | was bathing Cloud. She cleaned up the 
bathroom while | did the bed-time-story routine. An 
extraordinary woman. We had a whisky together. She said, 
I’m going to miss that kid. It will be quiet as the grave again 
around here next week. Maybe you and | ought to... oh 
dunno.’ 

‘Do what?’ 

‘Nah! | can’t imagine you in a disco, or at a party. | was 
going to say we ought to go out, now and again.’ 

‘We could go to a film, perhaps?’ 

Lily laughed. ‘I bet you only like those films with no 
English in ’em.’ 

‘That’s not fair, Lily. | am not a snob, | am just shy.’ 

‘I'll tell you what you are — you’re damn good with kids. 
You should’ve had a kid of your own, Freddo.’ 

‘Mmm.’ A_ longish pause. Lily lit another smoke. 
‘Jonathan’s gay too, isn’t he. Are you two — you know — on 
together?’ 

‘Yes and no. We were — together, as you put it — a long 
time ago, before Jonathan got married.’ 

‘Jesus, he must have been pretty young!’ 

‘Pretty young, yes.’ 


Pretty and young. When Lily had finished her cigarette | 
pleaded tiredness. Yes, it will be quiet here next week. | had 
been thinking of asking Lily to mind Cloud one night while 
Jonno and | went to a film. Glad | didn’t. Loneliness blinds 
you to the same condition in others. 


Sunday, February 3 4.00 pm 


Cloud and Jonno stayed here last night and went home one 
hour ago. The flat feels empty, hollow. (Silence rattles.) 
Don’t know where to begin sorting the events of the past 28 
hours. When | went to bed on Thursday night, after 
delivering my story into J’s hands, | was certain | would have 
no further need to keep a record of my existence. It occurred 
to me that | had given Jonno not only a history but my day- 
by-day journal jumbled in with all the rest. | had intended, in 
the beginning, to keep the pages separate. Now he will have 
to work his way through all my doubts and fears and 
pleasures connected with his re-arrival in my life. Is that 
what | unconsciously wanted him to know? These thoughts 
rekindled my doubts about the wisdom of giving him the ms. 
Almost a foreboding, a sense of future regret. Decided | was 
just overtired, a state which always brings on my latent 
paranoia. Anyway, here | am, still at it! Whatever kind of bug 
this is, it is still in my system. And it obviously makes no 
distinction between Past and Present. Perhaps... 
Interruption. I’ve forgotten what | was ‘perhapsing’ about. 
Elwyn rang. She arrived home last night and is now 
prostrate with the Asian flu, or something equally awful. | 
suggested she call a doctor; she said she needs only rest 
and lots of fluids. ‘The depression is the worst part. That’s 
why I’m sick of course. Some kind of reaction. I’ve got to get 
over it fast — school starts Tuesday.’ She sounded confused, 
contradictory; trying to treat her condition lightly, while 
begging me (I could hear it like the background buzz of my 
typewriter) to come and cheer her up. | felt myself getting 
irritated; told a half-lie: I’m minding Jonathan’s child, can’t 
afford to get sick myself. (Well, I’m bound to be minding him 
again soon.) | then felt guilty and hastened to add some 
comforting remarks which we both knew were a paltry 
substitute. Elwyn sounded very tired and lonely when she 


said goodbye, and | now feel wretched. Should | go and see 
her, regardless of not wanting to? | am annoyed at the way 
she tried to manipulate me into it, rather than asking me 
outright. But it’s more than that; I’m feeling too low, myself, 
to risk being with someone equally down in the dumps. 

Maybe this is simply the aftermath of a week of being 
with a small, very demanding child. | was hugely relieved 
when Jonathan arrived yesterday. | was doubting my ability 
to cope alone, for much longer. Jonno had worked until 4 am 
to finish the job; he wanted a swim in the sea, to revive him. 
We left after lunch; | drove, Cloud’s safety-seat beside me so 
he could see out, Jonno sprawled on the back seat. Jonno 
kept saying: ‘Further! Drive until there are no more people!’ 

But it was Saturday and hot, and every beach we passed 
was crowded. We eventually stopped at Black Rock, where 
some sand was still visible between the bodies. The sky was 
overcast, the wind strong, the water choppy. Cloud and | 
paddled while Jonno headed out for a long swim. Cloud 
watched, open-mouthed and silent as the grey-green waves 
appeared to engulf his father’s bobbing head. | lifted him up 
so he could see further. He squirmed with impatience. ‘Go 
wid Daddy. Now! Go go go Unnel Fred.’ 

| carried him out until | was waist deep, explaining that 
the sea got deeper and deeper and this was as far as we 
could go. There was a strong under-tow and the sand bed 
continually moved away under my feet; | wasn’t at all happy. 
Still Cloud wriggled and chortled and kicked (with surprising 
strength) to urge me onwards. He could see his father again; 
he waved, shouted, nearly leaped out of my arms. | decided 
to retreat. Cloud screeched angrily, leaning over my 
shoulder, straining towards his father. | almost spanked his 
bottom, but controlled myself. | understood precisely what 
had driven Jonathan to occasionally spank the child. This 
caused some chaos in me, however, so | was feeling fairly 
distressed by the time Jonathan returned to us. 


We were still some way from shore. When Jonno was 
about 2 metres away from us he held out his arms, called 
out: ‘Swim to me, Cloud! Hold him under his tummy, Fred, 
and let him feel that he can float. Come on Cloudy, swim to 
Dad!’ 

‘It’s too rough,’ | pleaded. ‘Another day, Jonno.’ Cloud 
seemed to agree with me; his arms gripped my neck tightly, 
his legs high around my waist. Jonathan bridged the gap 
between us in one single gliding movement, and held out 
his arms again. ‘Give me your hands, Cloud.’ 

Cloud let go my neck and Jonathan clasped his hands. 
But Cloud was still gripping me with his legs so that he was 
suspended above the waves like a bridge between Jonno 
and me. 

‘Let him go, Fred. So he can kick. You'll be okay, Cloud, 
I’ve got you!’ 

| maintained my grasp on Cloud’s tiny legs. ‘He’s terrified, 
Jonathan!’ 

At that moment a wave rocked Jonno and me off our feet. 
Still linked by Cloud we were bumped together, holding the 
child as high as possible. As my head went under water, | 
felt one of Jonno’s arms encircling my ribs. Just as suddenly 
the ocean receded; we were in a trough, Jonathan was 
laughing. ‘Whooosh! That was fun, eh Cloudy?’ He had 
Cloud tightly pinned to one shoulder. | was still clutching 
one of Cloud’s ankles. | was gasping and coughing, Cloud 
was crying. ‘Oh dear.’ Jonno’s childlike glee was replaced 
with parental gravity. ‘Not much fun. Okay, back to shore.’ 
He kept an arm around me also, as if he had 2 children to 
safeguard. 

Cloud was quickly over his fright and began to make a 
sand-castle. Jonathan avoided my eyes as we helped with 
Shells for doors and windows. After a while he spread a towel 
down, stretched out on his back. ‘Whew . . . | feel much 
better for that swim.’ 


| rolled a cigarette; Jonno asked for it. | gave it to him and 
rolled another. We still weren’t looking at each other. Jonno 
said: ‘What’s up?’ | was feeling angry with Jonathan and 
ashamed of myself, but didn’t want to discuss it then, with 
Cloud close by. ‘I’ll talk about it when we get home.’ 

Jonathan sat up. ‘Bugger it, no. We’ll talk now. You think 
I’m a sadistic bastard or something? You know why | want 
him to learn to swim. There was no danger. | wasn’t going to 
dump him in the sea and let him sink or swim.’ 

‘He was frightened.’ 

‘No. You were frightened, then he picked up on it. If you’d 
held him the way I said, he’d have been okay. He'll try 
anything as long as he feels secure.’ 

| thought about that. Remembered | had already been 
feeling scared before the wave dumped us. | conceded that 
Jonno was right, and said so. Jonathan lay back on his towel, 
smiled at me. ‘Good. Glad we’ve sorted that out. It doesn’t 
matter. | forgot you were always scared of the sea.’ He lightly 
punched my arm. ‘Plenty of summer left. I'll try again with 
Cloud another day.’ 

‘What about in the shallows, next time? Where he can 
find his feet, if he needs to.’ 

‘Nobody learns to swim in the shallows!’ He laughed with 
mock scorn, but | sensed a grain of seriousness in his 
remark, and possibly a twinge of contempt for my fear. 
Perhaps that is why | decided to brave the waves again, sans 
Cloud this time, so that | would only have myself to worry 
about. ‘I’m going in,’ | said with determination. ‘To wash 
away my shame.’ 

Jonathan grinned. ‘Watch out for the sharks.’ 

| couldn’t see the shore as | ploughed doggedly (more like 
dog-paddle than over-arm) through the waves. It was 
torture, yet | felt much better for the effort. How little it 
takes to restore self-esteem! As | waded — trembling and 
breathless, | must admit — towards terra-slightly-firmer, | 
suddenly felt 10 years younger, and was convinced that | 


was in rather neat shape for a man of 41. | hoped that 
Jonathan was watching, and thinking likewise. But he and 
Cloud were asleep, Cloud with his head on his dad’s 
stomach, his hands still clutching his favourite shells. | lay 
down beside them, spent a perfect hour or so in unthinking 
contemplation of the sky, until Cloud woke. 

We then went for a walk over flat rocks, exploring pools 
left by the tide. Found starfish, tiny crabs, seaweed green 
and red, soft as hair. We collected shells and pebbles. The 
wind had eased off, the sun was low; | began to feel very 
happy. We walked back along the beach, holding hands, 
Cloud in the middle. | didn’t want the day to end; wished the 
beach would continue, a gently curving gleaming soft 
pathway before us, forever. As we climbed the cliffs to the 
road and our car, there was a faint rumble of thunder and | 
saw storm clouds building up in the west, across the bay. 

The storm reached us just after Cloud had gone to sleep 
and J and | were settling ourselves, with whiskies, in front of 
a TV drama called Voyage Round My Father. Sir Lawrence 
Olivier’s head was suddenly obliterated by electrical 
patterns. A clap of thunder 2 seconds later caused me to 
splash half my whisky in my lap. Jonno quickly turned off the 
TV and we went onto the balcony. No rain yet, but it wasn’t 
far away. The sky in the north was glittering with forked 
lightning; in the west, vast sections of fabulous cloud 
formations were being flood-lit with sheet-lightning. The 
steeple of the church of St Ignatius, with its delicate cross on 
the slender cone, was_ continually appearing and 
disappearing against the changing background. There was 
such an overlapping of light and sound — the thunder 
echoing all around us — that Jonathan couldn’t count the 
seconds between them, though he tried. | asked if he 
remembered ‘St Elbow’s fire’. | was keeping my eye on the 
steeple, hoping that conditions might be just right for the 
phenomenon. 

‘St Who's fire? You mean St Elmo.’ 


‘That’s what you used to call it.’ 

‘Never! Really?’ 

‘Truly. Have you ever seen it, since that night we watched 
our first storm?’ 

‘Didn't we see it that night?’ 

‘No. That was the night we first talked about it. We had a 
book — a picture of a plane — remember?’ 

‘What | remember is see/ng it. | can see it now — a thin 
whitish flame spurting from a church steeple, just like that 
one. I’m sure we were looking out of the front window at 
Oxley Road.’ 

‘There was no church across the road.’ 

‘You certain?’ 

‘Absolutely. Up the road a bit, on our side. But without a 
steeple.’ 

Jonathan’s laughter suggested he still didn’t quite 
believe me. | was telling him about seeing a similar 
phenomenon when | was a kid — a Jack’o’lantem glowing 
above a swamp, and my disappointment at learning the real 
name: marsh gas — when the first rain fell, warm heavy 
drops. Jonathan tilted his head back, closed his eyes. 

‘Mmm, real summer rain. Love it. I'll tell you something | 
know | didn’t imagine: you telling me that the flow of 
electrons was like firemens’ buckets being passed from hand 
to hand. | still can’t switch on an appliance without seeing 
millions of tiny firemen passing buckets to each other.’ 

Well, there was something wrong with that; with the way | 
had drawn the analogy or with Jonathan's interpretation of 
it, but | decided to think about it another time, mainly 
because Jonathan had put his arms around me. | felt him 
Shivering; | asked (stupidly) if he was cold. He laughed. 
‘Hell, no!’ and kissed my cheek. | returned the gesture, on 
the corner of his mouth. He turned his face and kissed me 
‘properly’ (as he used to call it); lightly at first, then as we 
hugged each other more tightly, with increasing fervour. 
More than my lips and tongue responded. | felt happy about 


my body’s reaction (or | thought | was happy), so | couldn’t 
understand why | suddenly became anxious about the open 
windows in the bedroom, and broke away from Jonno with an 
exclamation about ‘rain on Cloud’s bed!’ 

Jonno followed me to the bedroom. Cloud was dry, and 
not a drop touching the glass — a fact | easily could have 
observed from the balcony. | collected 2 towels from the 
bathroom. Back in this room Jonathan disconcerted me 
completely by taking off all his clothes in order to dry 
himself. Hurriedly | drew the curtains. Jonno then roughly 
tried to dry my hair. ‘Take this shirt off, it’s drenched,’ he 
ordered. | obeyed. He rubbed my back then embraced me 
tightly, from behind me. | felt his enthusiasm returning. 
‘Take the rest off, come on!’ he urged, moving around to face 
me. ‘You see?’ (Il was trying not to!) ‘Nothing’s changed. We 
could make it. D’you want to?’ 

He kissed me exuberantly. | was confounded; | hugged 
him tightly but without any of my former desire. Jonathan 
grasped my arms, stepped back a bit so he could see my 
face, gave me a puzzled half-smile, half-frown. Beneath his 
adult features | saw the boy trying to fathom, calculate, 
adjust; expected to hear him ask: What’s wrong? Another 
rotten day at school? Then his adult smile smothered what | 
may have merely been imagining. He let me go. ‘Another 
whisky?’ 

‘Not yet, Jonno.’ | wasn’t referring to the whisky, and 
Jonathan knew that. He splashed some alcohol into both 
glasses (and | mean splashed — he was distressed) and said, 
‘You mean not at this moment, or not tonight, or not till next 
year?’ 

‘Not at this moment — | think that’s what | mean.’ 

‘| see.” He handed me my glass. ‘I think | see.’ He was 
trying to joke, to cover feeling hurt. ‘You want us to sit and 
talk, ease into it, be romantic!’ 

| had forgotten he could be like this, and it further 
confused me. | suddenly felt cold; went and got a dry shirt 


and my summer dressing-gown. The latter | tossed over 
Jonno’s lap as he sprawled naked in the armchair. ‘In case 
you’re cold.’ 

‘I’m not,’ he said, but he draped the gown over his lower 
body and gave me a patient indulgent smile, as if | was a 
child he was used to humouring. | thought: if only he would 
talk! Question me, accuse, demand explanations. But he sat 
there silently, rolling a smoke, occasionally darting a glance 
at me, like a lizard testing the air with its tongue. To bridge 
the unbearable gap | mumbled: ‘I’m sorry. | don’t understand 
it, myself.’ 

‘You don’t have to be sorry. It was crazy of me. We'll 
blame the rain!’ He raised his glass. ‘To St Elbow’s fire! Don’t 
worry, Fred, | promise | won’t get silly again.’ 

| knew he wasn’t mocking me, nor being deliberately 
unkind; he was hurt, puzzled, trying to weave a way out. But 
his placement of the words ‘silly’ and ‘St Elbow’s fire’ in the 
Same context, pricked a part of me! hadn’t realized was so 
tender. It was as if Jonno had divined an idea — a 
sentimental notion — which | had been harbouring for years: 
a notion that St Elmo’s fire (corpo santo, holy body, a flame 
with no commercial value, the stuff of poems and paintings 
and legends about ancient mariners, an electric charge 
without a current) was an apt metaphor for a love still locked 
away inside me. 

Suddenly | did want to ‘sit and talk’ about love. But | was 
oscillating between 2 worlds. Adult Jonathan sat, in apparent 
calm, in the room we could both see. In another universe, a 
naked youth danced around another room; he was laughing, 
waving a wooden ruler, making comparisons; he was 
impatiently arranging bright flowers in a blue vase; he was 
talking about a ring he had found in the street, rubbing the 
red glass bead. ‘Funny if one day | find out it’s a ruby and | 
sell it and we get rich, then you won’t laugh at me.’ | hadn’t 
been laughing at him. Never ever. 


Jonathan (adult) was engrossed in the ring he now wears 
on his smallest finger, turning the band round and round. He 
broke into my whirlpool of memories with a question which 
he tried to make sound utterly reasonable; as if everything 
we had just done and said had led naturally to this point. 

‘Why didn’t you come to see my last show? You were here 
in town, all the time. Elwyn told you about it.’ 

Feeling suddenly very old, very tired, | answered: 
‘Because | didn’t want to be reminded of you. Because | was 
a coward.’ 

‘| see. Like the time you cleared out without leaving me 
any message.’ His voice had changed; this was the 16-year- 
old. (‘If you had the guts to smoke grass yourself, you and | 
might be able to communicate.’) 

‘You didn’t want to see me any more, Jonno. You had your 
own life. When you came back from South Australia you 
didn’t ring me, as you’d promised. | could only assume you 
wanted a total break.’ 

‘A total break? You knew what | was like! | had stages of 
not wanting to see anybody, wanting only to work. | never at 
any stage said | wanted a total break. If | forgot to ring it was 
just my usual selfishness. You knew that!’ 

‘Yes, | knew. And | should have been there for you, a 
permanent fixture, changeless and perfect, no insecure 
feelings of my own, no weaknesses. Just a safe harbour for 
you to dock in, any time you needed.’ | spoke without anger 
or cynicism. In fact | almost believed in what | was saying. 
Jonathan reacted as if | had hit him. 

‘Is that how you saw me? | just used you — is that it?’ 

‘No more than | used you. Being useful to each other is 
the basic tenet of all relationships, and that applies to all 
species.’ 

‘Oh stop being so bloody pompous!’ He stood up, flinging 
the gown away in a gesture as melodramatic as my alleged 
pomposity. In my over-tired state | wanted to laugh. When he 
returned from the bathroom he put the gown on; wrapped it 


tightly around him and folded his arms across his chest. ‘Oh 
shit. How did we get to this?’ With his foot he pushed his 
whisky glass across the low table. ‘Too much booze. | wanted 
to say all that but not the way it came out.’ 

| suggested that since we were both so tired we should 
quit there and go to bed. ‘I don’t want to push the past 
under the rug, but just wait until we have more energy. You 
can sleep in my bed, I’ve got a sleeping-bag | can put on the 
Carpet.’ 

Jonno yawned and giggled. ‘What’s all that about rugs 
and carpets? Why can’t we sleep together? | won’t molest 
you.’ He grinned. 

| smiled, then laughed, then Jonno laughed. All our 
tension evaporated. Jonathan suddenly took the ring from 
his finger, held it out to me. ‘Remember this?’ 

‘Of course. You wanted me to play the priest and marry 
us. Like Romeo and Juliet.’ 

‘God, | must have been a crazy kid. No, I’m thinking of 
the promise | made to myself. | know | told you. Not the 
promise, but that the ring was my reminder.’ 

‘| remember.’ 

‘Good. Well you mustn’t laugh when | tell you what it 
was. | read this phrase in an art book and it took hold of me. 
It went: So-and-so was the best painter of his generation. | 
promised myself | would try to become just that — the Best 
Painter of My Generation! It was for you — to make you 
proud of me. It was a time when | was getting scared about 
where we were heading. | had to do something — even if 
only a promise for the future — to pay you back for all you’d 
done for me — for being the first to believe in me.’ Jonno 
was quiet for a while, staring fixedly at the ring. When he 
eventually looked at me, his expression was contorted — a 
forced smile, as if he was denying a need to cry. 

‘That’s why | was disappointed when you didn’t come to 
see my show. There | was — my brief moment of glory — and 
you not there to witness it!’ He laughed self-mockingly. 


| was distressed. ‘You don’t have to laugh, it’s not funny. | 
can say sorry, but | can’t fix it. | was too caught up with my 
own misery, Jonno. All | can say now is this: you kept your 
promise. You know that I’ve always regarded your paintings 
as the best in the — ’ 

He stopped me with an abrupt wave of his hand. ‘Don’t 
say that. | Know you think that way and | know that you are 
completely biased, Fred.’ He smiled winsomely. ‘It really 
doesn’t matter any more. I’ve given up my adolescent 
notions of good, better, best.’ He placed the ring on the 
small table. ‘There. Now I’ve told you | can stop wearing it. 
There must be a bit of superstition in me because | have not 
been able to chuck that ring away. You wouldn’t believe the 
abuse | got from Sandra for wearing a cheap old ring all 
these years. | told her it had sentimental value and she said: 
Some girl in grade six, | suppose? That was before she found 
out about my other life. Well — shall we go to bed?’ 

‘Just one question.’ | made my voice as light and easy as 
possible, so that my question sounded almost frivolous: ‘Do 
you plan to continue seeing me now, or have you fulfilled 
your purpose? Oh God, I’m sorry, | didn’t mean it to sound 
like that.’ 

Jonathan stared at me, puzzled. ‘What did you mean?’ 

‘| don’t know. | suppose I’m still wondering — still a bit 
astonished to find us talking to each other — sitting in the 
Same room, after all this time.’ 

Jonathan’s response to that, was to collect the glasses 
and ashtray. In the kitchen, after the cleaning-up, he said: 
‘You probably think | made contact just so | would have 
someone to help me with Cloud. Well | don’t need a baby- 
sitter. Cloud actually likes going to his cousins’ place. | 
prefer him to be with you, than with the Smythes, that’s the 
truth. But I’m not here just to make use of you.’ 

Jonathan’s voice was calm, reasonable, not at all 
defensive. | said — truthfully — that | did not regard his re- 
arrival as ‘making use’ of me. However, | wished to be useful 


to him whenever it was possible. Minding Cloud had been 
my pleasure, absolutely. | added, lightly but seriously: ‘I 
hope you’re not going to start a new page in your accounts 
book of things you have to pay me back for.’ 

‘They weren’t things | wanted to pay you back for. Is it 
wrong to want to give back some kind of acknowledgement 
for love given to you?’ 

| felt a tiny pain, like a trickle of ice water, in my left 
temple. ‘Well, | thought love was its own reward. At least 
that’s what | believed, and it made me happy.’ 

‘You're talking from an adult’s point of view. With a kid of 
my own now, | know what you mean, but | couldn’t see it 
that way when | was a boy. Sure | loved you back, but it was 
the way a child loves — selfishly. Children love because their 
lives depend on it.’ 

| liked the way he worded that. | said | agreed. Yet some 
part of me felt saddened by the truth Jonathan was 
reminding me of. | had forgotten how often | used to tell 
myself the same thing, remind myself that Jonathan did not 
love me in the same manner that | loved him. 

He had gone back to the study; was leaning against the 
open doorway to the balcony. Rain still fell softly and the 
breeze was now cool. My old pale green gown billowed 
gently around Jonno’s legs. | wanted to go and stand beside 
him, to embrace him, even kiss him again, but was afraid 
because | didn’t know exactly what | desired, nor what he 
would make of it. He turned around; continued speaking as 
if there had been no break in our conversation. 

‘You see, | had never known any adult like you — | don’t 
mean the sex we had — but all that encouragement, 
devotion, the kind of trust — treating me as equal. | was 
getting so much from you, it made me want to be truly equal 
with you, to be as good as you. As if | could never quite 
believe my good luck! It’s one thing to be treated as an 
equal but another thing to change a lifetime of believing 
nobody gives a fuck about you. So | wanted to prove | loved 


you, prove | was everything you believed | was. But | was 
only a kid, and what could | give you that you didn’t already 
have, just by being an adult? You see my dilemma?’ 

Another twinge of pain; this time the more familiar 
sensation of strings pulling at my heart. Guilt strings. | saw 
Jonno’s dilemma only too well. | touched his arm, stroked the 
inside of his elbow. | was wondering how, in all my tiredness, 
| could say | regretted that the 6 best years of my life had 
been paid for — as it were — with Jonathan’s child-love; that 
| wished we had found a different way; wished | had been a 
different person. Wish swish swish. The rain echoed my 
thoughts. 

Jonathan turned to face me, placed his arm, tiredly, 
across my shoulders. ‘| know what you’re thinking, but 
please don’t say it. I’m too whacked to argue with you. You 
know that | wanted everything we did, you’ve heard me say 
it so often that | don’t think one more time would change 
your mind, so let’s just leave it, eh, for ever?’ 

| hugged him but said nothing. We shut the doors in case 
the rain blew in, and went to bed. Both naked and in one 
bed again after 10 years. | was sad and relieved that it felt 
so ordinary. We gave each other a chaste kiss, drew the 
sheet up because of the breeze, and the next thing | knew: 
daylight was streaming into the room, and Cloud, gurgling 
with pleasure, was climbing on top of us. 

After a late breakfast, Cloud found the little ring on the 
low table. Tried it on all his fingers; disappointed when it was 
too big even for his thumb. So Jonno tied a bit of string to it 
and looped it over Cloud’s left ear and Cloud was pleased. 
When we all went off for a walk, the ring was still in place; 
when we were almost home again, it wasn’t. Cloud grizzled; 
Jonno went back to look for it while Cloud and | walked on. | 
imagine that Jonathan turned into the lane, counted to 20, 
then rejoined us. He told Cloud that the ring had been found 
in a street many many years ago, and that it was proper that 
it should be lost again in a street. ‘Another kid will find it. 


That's okay, isn't it?’ Cloud looked as if he was going to cry. 
Jonno said, ‘Listen — if you really want an ear-ring you can 
have your ear pierced — a hole — through here. You want 
that?' Cloud fingered his ear lobe then shook his head. He 
gave Jonno a puzzled look, as if he was aware that his dad 
was using an unfair method to distract him. The look 
seemed to say: But | don't want any ear-ring. | wanted that 
ring — the one | lost. 

Maybe not. Maybe | was projecting my mood onto Cloud. 

After they had gone home, | scurried about, washing 
dishes, tidying up like an old hen in a nest, attempting to 
banish the loneliness with which the place seemed to be 
drenched. Then sat down with a cup of tea and indulged ina 
fantasy which only made me feel lonelier in the end. | 
pictured the 3 of us living in a large rambling house (like the 
Caseys’ old place), with rooms for every need, a garden for 
pets and flowers and trees. At the close of a day’s work | 
tiptoe past a room where a small boy sleeps with his dolls 
and toy animals beside him; then there’s a room with a line 
of light under the door. Jonno is still working ... sound of the 
radio, faintly. Maybe Tchaikovsky’s violin concerto? (One of 
my last good memories of Bliss Street: Jonathan painting 
while listening to that music.) In my fantasy | call out 
‘Goodnight’ and Jonno calls out the same, and there is no 
need even for a kiss of reassurance. | go to my own room, 
happy because we are all close and within call, as safe as it 
is possible to be, given the nature of life as we know it on 
this planet. 

| can see that | have learned to live with loneliness but 
have never become used to it. I’m sure it was the loneliness 
in Elwyn's voice, today, which scared me. An echo of my own 
wail of misery. It seems wicked to talk about being miserable 
when my life now contains such delicious pleasures, such as 
walking along a beach, gathering shells with a small child 
whose smile alone is enough to alter one's whole view of the 
world. Yet there is some kind of fear in me now, which 


reminds me of the time between Jonno leaving Bliss Street 
and my nightmare in Brunswick. It's like living in a house 
whose rooms you have never fully explored, parts you have 
never visited. Sometimes strange sounds come from those 
distant quarters and you wonder if somebody else is living 
here with you; maybe you pass each other in dark corridors, 
each thinking the other is merely a shadow. | am certain that 
one can be as alienated from aspects of oneself as one can 
be cut off from others, and fear in one part of the system can 
communicate its distress to another part and so on, in a 
circular feed-back loop, generating more and more fear, until 
it is impossible to determine at which point the loop began. 


Monday, February 4 Noon 


William rang this morning to say he’d received the ant 
article. | could hear a slight disappointment in his voice 
even before he told me it wasn’t up to my ‘usual standard’. | 
said | knew, that | was sorry, that I’d had to mind a friend’s 
child for 5 days, all my routines out-the-window. Offered to 
re-do the thing. ‘Don’t worry,’ he said. ‘It’s quite okay, it just 
lacks the colour I’ve come to expect from you.’ | hope that 
wasn’t his way of telling me I’m back on probation — come 
up with the colour (I think he means excitement) or I’m 
sacked. He asked what happened to the electricity article. ‘It 
short-circuited,’ | said. Added impulsively: ‘Look, | simply 
cannot do it. | don’t know why. I'll do anything else — The 
Demise of the Dinosaurs, Supernovas and Star Formation, 
The Theory of Knots?’ ‘Don’t worry,’ he said again, so that | 
really began to worry. ‘I'll get back to you. Give yourself a 
rest, Fred.’ 

| cannot. Before William rang | was thinking about 
Jonathan telling me that he can’t switch on an appliance 
without seeing millions of miniscule firemen passing 
buckets. That was an analogy used for describing a Direct 
Current, Jonno. For Alternating Currents we had the firemen 
handing buckets back and forth as if not sure of the 
direction of the fire. It is electrical energy (excitement) 
created by the vibrations of the jiggling electrons, which 
flows into the appliance; not the electrons. But there we 
are — | never knew that you have been holding a skewed 
picture of it, all this time. 

Now I’m thinking about your memory of seeing St Elmo’s 
fire sparking from a non-existent steeple. Some other church 
maybe? Some other time? Some other universe? There are 
serious scientific theories about overlapping universes. | 
could check the street directory, prove one of us wrong 
about the Oxley Road church, but that would prove nothing 


of importance, and it certainly wouldn’t negate your 
experience. 

It’s like the day the cicadas first got inside me. Under the 
elm trees in Rowena Parade, below the church, hot stifling 
summer late afternoon, suddenly one sound _ shrieking 
through every bit of skin, my skull, tongue, ears, eyes, my 
hands on the bark where transparent dry shells cling, down 
to my soles gone to ground, the current right through me 
unstoppable. 

The sound was the same as the name and it was mine for 
ever. 

Is that what happened, Jonno, when by firelight you 
found the photograph of a model plane sprouting flames 
from wing-tips and read aloud: ‘St Elbow’s fire can cause 
noisy static on radios or induce lightning to strike the 
plane.’? Wing-tips, yardarms, elbows? A funny slip of the 
tongue? Or some stranger interference — static — from the 
storm inside me? | don’t know exactly when you first said it. 
May have been later, walking through rain-mist, dark 
streets; talking about the patron saint of sailors and their 
methods of predicting the weather. 

I’ve got it — I'll give William an essay on cHaos theory. 
There’s a lot of it about; every science magazine has super 
computerized images, patterns which look like the amazing 
transformations | saw on our sitting-room ceiling, the night 
Jonno burnt a Buddha-stick under my nose. Apparently | 
kept uttering: ‘Oh God.’ If | ever let it happen again I'll be 
able to say: ‘Oh Mandelbrot.’ 

And fractals! I’m warming to this. My long-standing 
strange attraction to ferns shall be harmlessly displayed on 
the drawing-board, in the merest suggestion of an infinitely 
recursive fern frond. Or snow flake. Infinite length in an 
enclosed space. Mustn’t get carried away. Will have to make 
it a series. Starting with the weather, as in all good old- 
fashioned stories. (Well it was good enough for Jehovah.) 
Chapter 1 — The Butterfly Effect or Sensitive Dependence 


on Initial Conditions. Don’t be intimidated by long words, 
kids. | myself take no notice of them, | go straight for the 
images. Like this one: that blue and orange butterfly which 
just decided to bypass the pink hibiscus in favour of the 
lemon tree, the extra flutter as it made a left-hand turn and 
caught the tiny draught of warm air above the sleeping dog; 
this might have caused enough change in the air currents to 
eventually result in a tornado over the island of Tasmania. 

Might have caused; maybe, perhaps, is possible. The 
effect could as easily dissipate on the next breeze. It 
reminds me of William, you will get your electricity article 
after all. A churning sea, lightning, a sailing ship and St 
Elmo; two flames appearing simultaneously on the yard- 
arms signified good weather, one flame — one ‘holy body’ — 
meant a storm. So the odds were two to one for a correct 
prediction. Not bad for a weather-station without a 
computer? 

Found during today’s reading: Each thing is merely the 
limit of the flame to which it owes its existence. — Rodin. 


Wednesday, February 6 10.00 pm 


A happy day with Cloud (Grange Road) while Jonathan saw a 
solicitor, a B T Bertwhistle, a name he found in Sandra’s 
telephone book. 

J returned at midday with good news. B T B could see no 
difficulties re Jonno retaining Sandra’s share of the estate, 
thanks mainly to a letter from Sandra in which she stated 
her intentions to set up trust funds for Cloud and Alice. A 
letter will be sent to Smythe, informing him of the situation 
and requesting an out-of-court negotiation. As Jonno said, it 
is all a bluff. ‘Bertwhistle is confident we won’t have to go to 
court. But | know why lawyers charge like wounded bulls. 
They’re like doctors. We’re paying for the relief of off-loading 
our anxieties.’ 

Just in time | stopped myself from saying: You mean the 
Short-lived relief of imagining we're off-loading our 
problems. 

| don’t Know why, but | have no faith in doctors or 
lawyers. Both groups, in general, deal not with determining 
truth from falsehood, but with persuasion, manipulation of 
data, the fogging of the senses and the bewildering of the 
thinking process. Much like fundamentalist religion. (| guess 
it’s odd that | can happily accept a mythopoeic form of 
weather prediction yet | become extremely irritated when 
present-day irrationality poses as science.) 


Thursday, February 7 10.15 pm 


Argument with Jonno this evening. | may have over-reacted. 
| really don’t know what’s going on. 

He arrived at 5, put Cloud in front of the TV, closed doors 
between study and kitchen and spread several large 
photographs on the kitchen table. He had found them at the 
gallery this afternoon, while photocopying my story. They 
looked like ordinary family pics to me, until Jonno pointed 
out that Sonia and her boys were missing from them all. 
They were of Sandra, Richard and Alice, in’ various 
combinations. There was a young Sandra and surprisingly 
cheerful Richard entwined in each other’s arms; Sandra 
holding baby Alice while Richard looks devotedly over her 
shoulder. And so on. Stupidly, | asked who had taken them. 

‘Sandra, of course. Remote control. She prided herself on 
her photography, showed everything she did. Except these! 
It’s bloody obvious why. Dick can’t have had time to go 
through the gallery yet, or he’d have removed them. | found 
them in a bottom drawer while | was looking for some old 
drawings of mine.’ He stared at me as if | was very dense. 
‘You know what they mean, don’t you?’ 

‘He could be just a caring uncle, brother-in-law. We 
shouldn’t jump to — ’ 

‘Oh come off it! Look at that.’ He shoved a double portrait 
at me: Alice, about 10 years old, with Richard. Both faces 
gazing in the same direction, both slightly smiling. | had to 
agree — they looked exactly like father and daughter. 
Anyone would have said so. Yet | had to resist, had to try and 
prevent the irrational anger which Jonathan was working 
himself into. 

| can see, now, that my resistance only pushed him 
further. He paced around the kitchen, ranting about all the 
‘other evidence’ — the expensive gifts Dick was always 
buying for Alice, the way he’d insisted on Alice going to live 


with them. Lamely | said that someone had to be Alice’s 
father, and at least she was with him now, and happy. And 
who could blame Dick and Sandra for wanting to keep it 
secret? ‘If Sonia knew she would have erupted like a 
volcano. Let it rest, Jonno. Put the pictures back and let it all 
stay buried.’ It amazes me — how dense | was; | thought 
that Jonathan was upset because Sandra had kept the secret 
from him. | watched with increasing anxiety as he lit a 
smoke, hugged himself tightly, sat down, stood up, all the 
time trying to ease his agitation and only worsening it. | 
wanted to hug him but was afraid of this mood. | knew it all 
too well. The only difference between his youthful anger and 
his present mood was the cigarette, the attempt to keep in 
control instead of kicking a chair. 

| put the kettle on, merely to ease my own tension. Jonno 
suddenly gathered up the pictures and shoved them into 
their folder. | said: ‘So you'll put them back?’ 

‘Yes Fred dear, I'll put them back.’ A mock-childish voice. 
Then he sneered at me, adding: ‘After I’ve photocopied 
them. You don’t chuck away a weapon like this when it just 
falls into your hands.’ 

‘A weapon!’ 

‘A lever. A card — a trump. | can make the worm squirm, if 
| want.’ 

‘You mean blackmail him.’ 

‘Call it what you like. It’s the only game that bag of scum 
understands.’ 

Jonathan’s childishness confused me terribly. | wanted to 
laugh but that would have turned his anger onto me. And 
rightly so. This wasn’t a laughing matter, at its heart. | 
began to sense the conflict underlying the whole business — 
the longstanding antagonism between Jonno and Dick — 
and saw that all the shemozzle about wills, the house, the 
gallery, even the affair between Dick and Sandra, was all 
merely surface irritation. Beneath it: the classic ancient 
power struggle between the helpless child and the 


tyrannical father. For Jonno, Dick represents everything he 
hates — a system he cannot fight against, a system with 
money and ‘justice’ and middle-class morality all holding it 
up. 

| learnt something new about myself today. Jonno’s 
response to powerlessness is anger; mine is to avoid the 
nasty feeling by retreating into moralistic argument. So 
haven't | always known this? Not the way | rediscovered it 
this evening; it was like the difference between reading a 
map and exploring the territory. 

As | saw Jonathan’s dilemma | felt suddenly badly afraid. 
Also guilty; | was part of the history which had formed J’s 
sense of helplessness. Felt quite ill, yet instead of admitting 
this to Jonno, | became like a stranger to myself. Emotion has 
to go somewhere. | heard the schoolmaster in me yelling 
with the querulous voice of a little boy, using the language 
of the sanctimonious hypocritical preachers I’d heard all 
through my childhood and youth. 

‘Don’t descend to the level of your opponent! Pull 
yourself together, Jonathan. You might think you can win 
this battle by getting a swipe at that man, but he is not your 
real enemy.’ 

| waited, quaking, for Jonno to ask: Who’s the real 
enemy? But he apparently had listened more to the tone of 
my outburst, than to my words. | caught a faint gleam of a 
smile in his eyes. | couldn’t smile yet; | was trembling. | went 
back to the teamaking. Jonno said, quietly but doggedly: 
‘That’s very high-minded and all that, Fred, but you’ve 
missed the point — | can’t afford that philosophy. I’ve got to 
take my opening where | find it. If people treat me like shit | 
have no qualms about doing as I’ve been done by. | know 
you don’t like to see that, but it’s always been true about 
me.’ He rolled two smokes, offered me one. ‘Anyway, | 
wouldn’t actually tell Sonia. It’s all bluff — same game those 
lawyers play. | don’t want to screw up whatever sort of family 


life Alice has got for herself. It’s just when you suddenly find 
you've got a tiny bit of power — you want to use it! You see?’ 

| did. More than | wanted to. But | refrained from further 
self-flagellation. Jonno had calmed down, as if my outburst 
had achieved some relief for him. (Not for me.) We drank tea 
and talked quietly. Jonno agreed to do nothing except copy 
the photographs and wait for the results of Bertwhistle’s 
letter to Smythe. Cloud came in; the cartoons were over and 
he was hungry. We made sandwiches; the best we could 
manage because | didn’t go shopping today. | wasn’t 
expecting visitors. 

Jonno was able to laugh, during tea, when another aspect 
of the Sandra/Richard affair occurred to him. ‘No wonder she 
could get any amount of money out of him. Sandra had Dick 
blackmailed to his last cent!’ 

| feel certain, now, that Jonathan used his discovery as an 
excuse to vent some of his anger and frustration. He seemed 
quite okay when they went home tonight. | feel less anxious, 
too, thanks to this calming process of turning chaotic 
thoughts into neat little rows of neat little letters on clean 
white pages. But there is something | must remember to ask 
Jonno: Why is he not dealing directly with Sonia in this 
business of the estate? Sonia doesn’t strike me as being the 
shy scared sort who would need to hide behind her husband 
in an argument of any kind. And it is hermoney at stake, not 
Dick’s. | can’t help coming back to the feeling that Jonno 
and Richard are both compelled to take advantage of any 
reason to hate each other. 


Friday, February 8 Dusk 


Cloud and Jonno have just gone home after an early tea. 
Something a bit more substantial tonight. | bought a roasted 
cold chook and fresh salad greens today. 

J) was in a terrible mood again, although trying to contain 
himself. He couldn’t get to see Bertwhistle this afternoon, 
despite waiting 2 hours while the chap was detained in 
court. 

It was an early departure tonight because Sonia and 
Richard are at the Grange Road house, packing up Sandra’s 
goods’n’chattels — pardon me, | mean: objets d’art. Jonno 
doesn’t want any of his belongings getting mixed up with 
Sandra’s. | admit | felt some relief to say goodbye to 
Jonathan tonight. Both of us were getting more agitated, the 
more we tried to be calm and reasonable. Poor Cloud could 
feel the tension; he finally vented his distress with a bout of 
Dire Rear and we failed to get him to the bathroom in time. 
His acute embarrassment nearly made me cry, too. A quick 
bath, too quick for comfort, | thought, but Jonathan did ease 
out a bit, and Cloud’s tears ceased when he was in his clean 
pants. 

I’m going to watch a mindless TV movie to see if | can 
ease out, now. 


Same night 


This has not been a good evening. The TV only increased my 
irritation. Soundtracks of American movies are always 
overwhelmingly noisy, to my ears, but tonight the racket 
was compounded with a lot of static in my own head. I’m 
always afraid of a return of the bells-in-the-cochlea, so | 
decided | needed a cool bath. Felt calmer while in the water, 
then had a peculiar dizzy sensation — vertigo — as | was 
getting out of the tub. I’d been watching the water swirl 
down the outlet; for a few seconds | felt as if | was spiralling, 
emptying myself out into nothing. Nauseating. 

Afterwards | couldn’t make any decisions — to get 
dressed again or wear my green-gown (as Cloud calls it), to 
sit up or lie down, to pour a whisky or put the kettle on. | felt 
very uneasy, and also ridiculous, because these indecisions 
reminded me of being 5 or 6 years old, when | believed that 
a wrong choice, a wrong movement, a broken ritual, could 
result in some calamity falling upon our house. 

| sat at my desk (half dressed: old jeans and bare top) 
and thought: Where could such an idea have come from? 
The stories of a vengeful Old Testament God? Mummy’s 
vague threats? ‘Do what you’re told, Freddie, or else you'll 
be sorry .. .’ Or did | pick up my mother’s anxiety through 
some kind of psychic osmosis? | recalled reading an article 
about induced anxiety in baby monkeys (by separating 
them from their mothers) and about the great variety of 
compulsive behaviours which the infants developed, without 
any models to copy. One monkey made complicated 
arrangements — patterns? — out of the objects in its cage. If 
any human disturbed these arrangements the monkey 
screeched and howled and went berserk. 

These thoughts made me desperately want a smoke. 
There were only dregs in my tobacco pouch, but Jonno had 
left a packet of tailor-mades which he’d bought while waiting 


for Bertwhistle. There were 3 left. | lit one, scowled at the 
taste, then stared at the small white cylinder. What | saw, 
just for 2 seconds, was a candle, a birthday cake candle. 
That led to a memory of my mother walking slowly down the 
front path to the ambulance van in the street. My mother’s 
pale hair was curled around her small face, like doll’s hair. 
Like a doll’s face. In another part of my mind | realized that 
my heart had begun to beat unnaturally fast, as if | was 
running flat out, yet | was almost motionless in my chair. It 
was this awful fake cigarette, | thought. All these chemicals, 
I’m not used to them. Another voice said: Something wrong 
with your heart, mate! This is bad news. 

| felt very sick. | looked around for an ashtray, saw my 
box of stones on the bottom shelf of the bookcase, got down 
on my knees and crawled towards it. | stubbed the smoke 
out in a half-abalone shell which Elwyn had given me for 
that purpose, but | had never wanted to spoil the silvery 
pink mother-of-pearl. Well now it was blackened, and | 
fought like crazy against my irrational 5-year-old who was 
waiting for disaster to strike, waiting for my heart to stop or 
explode. | sat against the bookshelves and breathed deeply, 
deliberately, making each breath count. One hand rested on 
the stones in their box; | began to search for Jack’s river 
stones, slowly feeling my way amongst all the textures, the 
shapes, even different temperatures. The river stones were 
cool, gentle. | took one in each hand, noticed that my heart 
was beginning to slow down. My thoughts shifted to the first 
night with Jack, in the truck, going on and on into a place 
which had a name but no picture, yet, in my mind. A dark 
country with stars ...1 held onto the stones which soon 
became warm. The sickness passing. Thinking: I'll find 
something to give to the man. To Jack. In return for the 
stones. 

| opened my eyes, stared at my hands. What did | give 
him? All this time and | still had Jack’s gift. | suddenly saw 
that the stones had not changed, not detectably, since | first 


held them, since Jack plucked them from some creek-bed. 
Only my hands had changed. | could now enfold each white- 
grey speckled pebble in my fists. | opened and closed my 
hands, as if surprised that they were mine: a man’s large 
square palms, fairly smooth from lack of rough work for some 
time, but nothing childlike about them. 

My heartbeat was normal again, | knew without even 
checking my pulse. It was no longer knocking frantically 
against my rib cage. | returned the stones to the box, went 
and sat in an easy chair. So what was that all about? said my 
let’s-get-to-the-bottom-of-this voice. It’s simple, | answered. | 
just feel terribly bloody sad. For two reasons. 

Because you never said goodbye to your mother and 
because you never gave Jack a special present to thank him 
for the stones? 

No. Because | didn’t want to say goodbye to my mother. | 
was actually relieved to the soles of my feet that she was 
going away, because she frightened me. | didn’t want her 
near me in case | caught her terrible sadness, in case it got 
inside me. 

As for Jack, I’m sad that | entirely forgot, during all those 
years, my promise. Oh | gave him many presents. The usual 
socks, handkerchiefs, a tie pin — bought with my scanty 
pocket money. There wasn’t much choice in those days. 
There was the little wireless, before | went away. He was 
thrilled with that, | knew, despite his awkward grin and gruff 
thanks. But none of those things actually equalled the 
stones. | had forgotten. Simple as that. 

Why is that so terrible? All children forget countless 
things. You had a father, at last! He was far more important 
to you, than two river pebbles. 

Yes, that’s logical. But sadness comes from The Woods, 
the shadowy grove of the Heart where a different kind of 
reasoning occurs. I’m remembering a Sabbath sermon text, 
something like this: /f a son shall ask bread of a father, will 
he give him a stone? An allegory, of course. There was 


plenty of actual bread on Ruth and Jack’s table. But only 
once, in my life with him, did he give me a real hug, hold me 
to his heart, his big arms right around me; that was the 
night | was struggling to get my speech back, when he was 
frightened | was choking to death. 

Jack didn’t know, when he gave me those pretty pebbles, 
that stones of one sort or another were already my solace, 
my talisman. | empowered the stones. It wasn’t Jack’s fault 
that his demonstrations of affection were less comforting 
than the touch of rocks. 

Jonno phoned 10 minutes ago, at 10.15. He was almost 
incoherent; had a fight with Richard. Fists not words. No 
injuries, he says, then adds: ‘One front tooth gone, that’s all. 
Just telling you so you won’t be shocked.’ Thanks dear, I’m 
already in shock. Tapping to keep my hands occupied, trying 
to avert another panic attack while waiting for a cab. I'll stay 
over there tonight and maybe we can do some proper 
talking tomorrow. Am distressed but not totally surprised. 
Jonathan has been punching at something inside his head, 
for years. 


GRANGE ROAD 
Saturday, February 9 2.00 am 


Can’t sleep. In the dark | couldn’t stop seeing Jonathan’s 
face: blue bruising around one half-closed eye, lips bloodied 
and swollen, an upper front tooth broken off. When | first 
saw him tonight, | had trouble looking at him and controlling 
my anger. Some of the anger was directed towards Jonno, for 
getting his beautiful face knocked into such a shape. Mostly 
it was towards myself for not warning him of the explicit 
nature of my — our — history. | did not know that the 
Smythes had access to this house. But as to the nature of 
what lI’d written — Jonno surely knew — or could have 
guessed! He had begun to read it. His copy was beside his 
bed when Richard found it. | can’t help thinking that this 
was some kind of unconsciously-wrought self-damaging act. 
Jonno left a trail, as if he wanted to be traced and caught. 
Elwyn used to say that our fears lead towards their own 
fulfillment; a self-justifying process: ‘See? | was right to be 
SO afraid. It happened just as | feared it would.’ 

I've made a cup of weak black tea. If | can’t sleep | may 
as well stay awake and write out my garbled thougNhts. I’m in 
the downstairs study, at Sandra’s desk. This is where the 
ridiculous fight took place. | tried writing at the dressing- 
table in Sandra’s room (Jonno shifted into one of the smaller 
bedrooms years ago), but the huge space with its elaborate 
ugly furnishings intimidated me. Jonathan actually 
apologised for the room as we threw some sheets over the 
bed. ‘But it’s the only decent spare mattress in the house. If 
this spooks you, you can share my bed.’ 

| said | would probably only keep him awake with my bad 
thoughts. He said, ‘What d’you mean — bad thoughts?’ | 
didn’t say: Why in hell did you leave the manuscript lying 
around? | said, ‘Disturbed thoughts. Followed by bad 
dreams. They always follow.’ 


‘Then take the pill | gave you.’ 

In a curiously childlike way he leaned towards me for a 
kiss. | carefully kissed an unbruised place on his cheek. He 
had already taken a Valium on top of a glass of whisky, so | 
believed him when he said he was in no pain. Since Richard 
used to be a boxer in his student days, and weighs about 20 
kilos more than Jonathan, we are lucky that J’s injuries aren’t 
worse. He is most worried about his right hand which ‘more 
by accident than design made one good connection with 
Dick’s jaw. Shit, it hurt. Me, not him.’ 

Richard found the history this afternoon, while Jonno was 
out. Dick and Sonia had completed most of their packing by 
the time Jonno got home. Sonia drove her own car home and 
Richard waited until J} had put Cloud to bed, then called 
Jonathan into the study ‘for a chat’. He handed J about 30 
pages of the photocopied ms. 

‘| was so confused | stood there like a galah, turning the 
pages over, trying to work out how in hell Dick had got them 
and what his game was. The pages didn’t follow each other, | 
thought it was a random collection of rejects which I'd left at 
the gallery, though | was certain I’d torn up all faulty copies. 
Then | scanned one page.’ 

Jonathan handed me the page. | too scanned it. More 
quickly than Jonathan, no doubt. My memory ran ahead of 
my eyes. | read, among other things: ... my main task was 
to prevent any sort of situation which could lead to Jonathan 
being forced to lie. 

| leafed through all the pages, looking for one scene only 
and was so relieved when | didn’t find it, | got a false sense 
of optimism. ‘Don’t worry. He missed Tidal River! He doesn’t 
know exactly what kind of sex we had.’ 

Jonathan looked at me as if | was crazy. ‘It doesn’t matter 
what kind of sex we had! l’ve read all those pages and 
there’s enough there to put you away and to make me lose 
Cloud. He knows that you had sex with me when | was 
twelve, that you are still my friend, that | leave my child with 


you. There’s also the whole story of my double life while | 
was married. Why the hell did you write down every last 
detail of that? It’s compulsive with you, isn’t it. Oh shit, it 
doesn’t matter, | understand. Just don’t underestimate that 
bastard, | need you to help me think, Fred, because we are in 
it up to our necks. Dick went to the gallery this arvo, he’s 
got his own copy of those pages. He reckons it’s enough to 
prove that I’m a bad father, that he can get a court order to 
have Cloud taken away even before the inquiry. He said that 
anyone who can leave their kid with a sexual deviant of the 
worst kind cannot be a proper parent. That’s when | hit him.’ 

As Jonno told the story, one track in my mind was 
thinking: This is a silly TV drama. That is clever make-up on 
Jonathan's face. 

‘It didn’t last more than half a minute, at a guess, yet it 
seemed like an hour. | punched wildly but Dick made his 
punches count, | couldn’t believe | could be hit so hard and 
still find some strength in me to hit back — try to hit back. It 
stopped when | fell, | was winded, Christ, | thought all the air 
had been sucked out of the room. Yet | noticed | was thinking 
about Cloud, hoping he hadn’t heard anything. | couldn’t be 
sure if | had actually shouted abuse at Dick or if it had all 
been in my mind. Anyway, it was all pretty quiet by this 
time, just us two gasping. Dick recovered faster than me, in 
fact he actually helped me to my feet, and for a moment | 
thought it had all been resolved, that we could finally talk to 
each other. It was quite weird — | felt a sort of elation for a 
few seconds. Then Dick said | had been stupid to think that 
a letter from a lawyer could threaten him and that the estate 
business had nothing to do with him anyway, it was Sonia’s 
affair. His business was making sure that Sandra’s little boy 
was safe from abuse from two perverts, and so on. | wasn’t 
listening any more. | just remember being rather glad he 
was Okay enough to drive himself home, that if I’d done any 
damage he'd be able to add assault charges to his list.’ 


| still cannot feel any proper fear nor quite believe 
Smythe’s threats. There is something too bizarre about 
surviving those 6 dangerous years with Jonathan only to 
have them discovered a decade later, by a prurient 
monomaniac with an axe to grind. | can’t find an adequate 
metaphor for the way | felt when, rereading my own words, | 
imagined them being read by a stranger with just one 
intention: to find evil in them. To be suddenly observed in 
the acts of sex wouldn’t even come near my sense of 
outrage, of privacy violated. But my anger can only turn 
back upon myself; | made this violation possible, | unlocked 
the door. 

Something is becoming clear. My reaction to the fact that 
Dick’s Search & Destroy mission failed to find the Tidal River 
story — | wasn’t aware of the whole truth when | said | was 
glad that the man didn’t know ‘what kind of sex we had’. No 
wonder Jonathan looked at me as if I’d flipped out. Yet the 
truth is perhaps stranger than that rationalization. The Tidal 
River memories are precious for a reason which has only a 
transient connection with sex. It is mostly about what 
happened on the _ cliff-top, when we were moving 
precariously yet exultantly between sky and rocks in that 
fragile breathing space, so close to the edge of our 
humanness. Sex — all of it, not only Jonno’s and mine — now 
seems like a metaphor for that balancing act. Our love might 
so easily have fallen into the sea. Like Icarus. 


3.00 pm 


We spent most of this morning waiting for treatment at the 
Dental Hospital. J woke up with pain in the tooth stump, and 
of course no private dentist works weekends. The root is now 
stuffed with a temporary filling to protect the nerve. 
Prognosis: enough tooth left to be capped. 

When Cloud first saw his dad’s face he was frightened 
then puzzled. Jonno told him the truth: ‘I had a fight with 
Uncle Richard.’ Cloud looked even more puzzled. ‘Why?’ 

‘Um — because — because we were being very silly.’ 
Cloud tilted his head and surveyed his father as if from a 
new philosophical viewpoint. 

After lunch | played ‘hidey’ with him in the huge garden 
until he was sleepy and | was over-heated and exhausted. 
He has now been asleep for more than an hour, during which 
time Jonno and | have tried to make some sense of last 
night’s events. Many questions but no firm answers. 

Key question: What is motivating Richard’s attack? Is he 
mad or bad or both? What possible pay-off can he expect 
from separating Claudio and Jonathan? | stuck to the idea of 
old-fashioned revenge: Dick hates Jonathan because J] 
occupied the place which Dick believed belonged to him — 
Richard Archibald Smythe Esquire. 

‘Yeah, but it’s more. He hates me for getting into that 
place so easily — | didn’t even have to suffer the torments of 
a posh school — then, from his point of view, abusing the 
privilege of being married to Sandra. Just using her so | 
could live the life of a wanking pansy artist. No — don’t look 
so shocked, Freddie. If he actually loved her, then it’s kind of 
understandable, isn’t it?’ 

| admit I’m surprised by Jonno’s lack of malice, since the 
fight. He still dislikes Richard; is scared of him, believes the 
man is crazy, capable of anything, but Jonathan is no longer 
on the attack. This is as disconcerting as was his former 


aggression. Meanwhile, I’m battling with regret and anger; | 
refuse to regard Dick Smythe as anything but plain nasty. 

When | told Jonno how angry | am, with myself, for not 
warning him to keep the story hidden, he cut me off sharply. 
‘It’s not your fault, | should have known.’ Then his voice 
softened. ‘It’s a bloody shame but I'll have to leave off 
reading it for a while. Until we’re out of the mess. I’m sorry, 
Fred, but the pleasure has sort of been pulled out of it, for 
the time being.’ 

Cloud has woken. Very hot and grumpy. Jonathan is 
having a cool bath with him. 

We have been ringing the Smythes all day — to speak to 
Sonia — but no answer. 


10.10 pm 


Jonno has gone to bed. | now understand his comparative 
calm. After the bath with Cloud he told me he had known 
there had to be a way out, and it had finally come to him — 
‘an unbeatable reason why we can only win if Dick gets us 
into a court case.’ | don’t have the heart to tell him that 
there’s an ironic twist in our situation which pulls the plug 
on his argument. 

It was only 4.30 but Jonno poured 2 whiskies and gave 
me the best smile his bruises would allow. ‘You don’t have to 
worry any more, Fred. | reckon | could be as good at telling 
lies as | used to be! That was our only chance back then and 
it’s all we’ve got now, because I’m the only person in the 
world who can make that story of yours true or false. If | 
deny it, who can touch us? It would be as if nothing ever 
happened between us.’ At first | believed Jonathan was right. 
| admired his undaunted optimism. At the same time, my 
heart sank; it felt like a stone falling through me. | had heard 
Jonno’s words ‘nothing ever happened between us’ as if 
there was no ‘as if’ to modify them. As if The Lie had become 
The Truth. For if the truth has to be silenced for ever, how 
can it go on existing? 

And then | saw a monstrous paradox. It would have been 
funny in a less serious context. Jonathan’s power to lie had 
been made null and void by my record of his declaration. 
Dick has a copy of the page on which | clearly stated our 
intentions, were we ever to find ourselves in_ this 
predicament. My head swam. | felt as twisted as a Mobius 
Strip, paper thin and fragile. But | said nothing to Jonno 
because | couldn’t bear to spoil his mood. He was beginning 
to relax. He smiled as we heard Cloud singing along with the 
TV cartoons, in the room across the hall. So instead of 
destroying Jonathan’s hopes, | told him of my strategy, the 
only one I’d come up with in a whole day of worrying. | said 


that Dick could be bluffing about using my history as 
‘incriminating evidence’, that we don’t know the facts about 
the worth of a diary in a court. Can a person be condemned, 
a decade after ‘the crime’, by their own words alone? | said | 
wanted to see a lawyer of my own. Jonno began to wave his 
arms in alarm before I'd finished. 

‘Fred, don’t you see? If you go telling a lawyer the story, 
how can | turn around and deny it? You'll blow our whole 
case!’ 

‘| won’t confess the truth, Jonno, | will merely ask for the 
facts if such a case were to occur. Hypothetically speaking.’ 

‘You are not going anywhere near one of those bastards, 
they all know each other. It would be just your luck to 
choose one who was Dick’s old school buddy. No — you have 
to stay right out of this, Fred. There’s nothing hypothetical 
about the shit we’re in. Somebody could march in here and 
take Cloud off us, just like that, without any more evidence 
than one phone call from Dick.’ He got up, walked about, 
suddenly agitated. ‘Let’s go over there, see if they’re in. 
They might be deliberately not answering the phone.’ 

We took Cloud away from the TV and drove to the 
Smythes’ house, a few streets deeper into this wealthy stony 
empty-feeling suburb. Jonno’s plan was to ask Sonia, 
straight out, what she intended to do with Sandra’s share of 
the estate. ‘Dick got one thing right. Why the hell didn’t | 
speak to Sonia weeks ago?’ When | asked what part he 
wanted me to play, he said, ‘Hold onto Cloud, that’s all. We'll 
just behave as if everything is ordinary. Don’t cringe. And 
don’t let anybody touch Cloud.’ 

| couldn’t tell how serious he was. The bruising has made 
it hard to read the expressions on his face. 

Both cars were gone, the garage doors wide open as if the 
departure had been hurried. Since it was close to tea-time 
we decided to wait a while. We sat on the edge of the 
swimming pool, a hideous blue-&-orange-tiled, kidney- 
Shaped thing; at one end, a shallow wading pool, like the 


adrenal gland on top of the kidney. So this was where Cloud 
nearly drowned. Imagination compelled me into the scene: 
Jonathan’s frantic dash from the house to the tiny child 
floating face-down in the pale blue water. Grasping, lifting, 
pressing the body on the grass to expel water from lungs. 
Breathing into the blue lips, trying to be slow, to slow his 
own pounding heart, to concentrate on doing it right while 
precious seconds pass with the speed of light. 

And over that picture: my dream from way back, of 
searching for the body of the child in the black creek water. 
Illuminated by phosphorescent fire, my hands aching to 
touch human flesh. My fear that when | did, it would be too 
late. Every moment irretrievable. Even in dreams, time goes 
only one way. 

Jonathan stubbed his cigarette into the grass; called 
Cloud who was playing on an iron swing. He said he was 
feeling terrible, his body finally starting to hurt. Cloud would 
not come; had to be lifted off the swing amidst shouts of 
‘No!’ He had been warned not to expect a swim but not 
seeing his cousins was too much for him. He cried with 
disappointment all the way home. 

| think I'll take that Valium tonight. My body, too, is 
beginning to spell out the stress of the past 24 hours. My 
flesh feels as if it has been flayed — prickly and raw — and 
my limbs occasionally twitch with nervous agitation. | can 
feel the fear, now. Shock tends to numb you; a protection of 
sorts, | suppose. When it wears off, you are left with the 
facts, plus the super-reality of your imagination. 


Sunday, February 10 4.00 pm 


Another intensely hot day; Jonno has turned on the air- 
cooling system. It makes a racket but my flesh is grateful for 
the slight drop in temperature. Sonia rang mid-morning to 
Say she is coming to see us tonight. They were at their 
beach house all yesterday, ‘getting over the shock.’ No clues 
about why she wants to see us. She didn’t even ask Jonno 
how he has been, since the fight. 

| went upstairs with Cloud after lunch — a story before his 
nap — then | sprawled out on my bed, to ease my headache. 
A walk, a shower — anything would have been better. | fell 
into a light sleep, the sort in which you half-know you are 
dreaming but can’t wake up. Dreamed | was in a court room, 
trying to defend myself against a charge of being ‘A Sexual 
Deviant of the Worst Kind’. The only evidence against me 
was my own recorded history. The pages were all over the 
room, the pages Dick Smythe extracted, none of my own 
choosing; none to show that | had also been a good father to 
Jonathan, nothing to indicate how much we had loved each 
other. | was pleading with the judge to allow me to present 
the entire story to the jury. ‘The full warp and weft of my life, 
Your Honour. Please hear all of it before passing judgement.’ 
Then everybody in the room shouted: ‘Warped! Warped! 
Warped!’, clapping their hands in unison like spectators at a 
football match. 

There was a lot more in the same vein. | woke sweating, 
heart pounding, nauseous. Had a cool shower. Was surprised 
to see that I’d been asleep for over an hour. Through the 
large clear bathroom windows | watched Cloud and Jonno, 
down in the garden, playing with a blue and yellow beach- 
ball. They were both naked, moving languidly under the 
glistening mist of the lawn sprinkler. The picture gradually 
restored me. 


Monday, February 11 1.30 pm 


We had two storms last night. First there was Sonia. Later, a 
meteorological one; wind and rain lashed the windows most 
of the night. Rain gone; today not much cooler. Jonno went 
to a local dentist this morning, had an impression taken for a 
false tooth to be plugged into the stump. Amazing. Some 
things are so easily fixed. While he was away, Cloud and | 
went for a walk and | made a call to Legal Aid, from a phone 
box. Smythe wasn’t bluffing. A diary is sufficient to begin an 
inquiry into alleged child abuse, but much more 
collaborating evidence would be needed to bring a case to 
court. And yes, children are usually taken away from the 
suspect parent during the inquiry stage. 

If | were to tell Jonno of my phone call, he would say: If 
that’s the case, you being here or there makes no difference. 
No — that’s what I’m telling myself. Anyway, he needs me 
here. His ribS are so sore today, he cannot breathe deeply, 
can’t bend, can’t even lift a full kettle. Besides which, he 
thinks Sonia is really on his side, despite all she said last 
night. 

She arrived after we’d seen Cloud off to sleep. We sat in 
the bare dining-room, around the table. We drank Scotch 
and ice — too much — all of us. | have never felt so ghastly 
on alcohol. Sonia wasted no time on fake pleasantries. She 
sat squarely in the square chair, elbows on table, glass held 
in both hands below her square chin. | thought of a sphinx — 
a monstrous woman with a riddle which we idiotic males 
could not possibly answer correctly. Whatever we said, we 
would be doomed. 

Sonia: ‘Richard doesn’t like you, Jonathan.’ 

Jonno: (Mock surprise) ‘Well now, fancy that!’ 

Sonia: ‘Forget the sarcasm, you’re in too much trouble.’ 
She shook her head in apparently genuine amazement. 
‘Why you dealt with him and not with me, | cannot 


understand. Two grown men behaving worse than children. 
It is pathetic.’ 

She outlined the plan she had devised ‘from the day we 
found out there was no will.’ Her voice became increasingly 
smug. At that stage, she was — as Jonno says — enjoying 
her power. 

Sandra’s share of the estate is to be divided equally 
between Alice and Cloud, in 2 trust funds. Alice will have 
access to hers when she is 18 but Cloud’s fund will be 
available to his ‘guardian’ at any time, on condition that the 
purpose of the required amount is declared to the ‘trustees’ - 
one of them being Sonia. 

Jonno responded with humourless laughter. ‘Don’t bother 
going to all the trouble, Sonia. | don’t want any money with 
conditions attached. It’s bloody absurd. Please mummy 
Sonia, | need some cash for Cloud’s new winter pyjamas.’ 

‘You are being absurd. Next to you, | am Claudio’s closest 
adult relation. | have a right to make sure he will always be 
provided for. That’s all I’m doing. Nobody is going to dispute 
your requests. This is merely a safeguard in case you are not 
always his guardian.’ 

‘Oh so now we’re onto that. You intend to back Dick in his 
attempt to get Cloud away from me. Why didn’t you state 
that from the start? Guardian! Who? You would never take 
him on. To you, he’s only one notch up from a pet monkey. 
You really want him dumped in some _ bloody state 
orphanage?’ Sonia calmly lit a cigarette, as if not lowering 
herself to answer such a charge. | was quite shocked by 
Jonno’s rudeness. But Sonia’s manner of ignoring it 
suggested they were both used to this kind of exchange. 
She went on: ‘What Richard intends to do is no business of 
mine. Just as my business is not his. But | will tell you this — 
Dick has not been himself lately. He’s been under a great 
deal of stress at work. He’s been losing cases. I’ve been 
worried about him.’ Sonia’s jaw went slack, then she 
clamped her lips firmly around the cigarette, sat up straight 


as if a schoolteacher had tapped her on the back. ‘The thing 
is this — you provoked Richard, caught him at a vulnerable 
moment. | believe he really has no interest in pursuing you 
into court. Of course you have to guard yourself — you 
know — avoid even the appearance of evil, as the Good 
Book says. You have been very selfish. Very foolish.’ Her 
gaze darted contemptuously in my direction, then back to 
Jonno. ‘I'll put it even plainer, if you wish. | used the term 
guardian instead of father, in case Claudio /oses his father. 
In case you die, Jonathan. Of that disease.’ 

To my surprise, Jonno didn’t get angry. His voice was 
gentle. ‘Sheer luck, but | don’t have uiv, Sonia. And I’ve no 
intention of getting it. So get back to Dick — what are his 
intentions? | can’t believe you don’t know.’ 

Sonia went to the sideboard to pour herself another drink. 
She waved the bottle at us, questioningly. | nodded. She 
placed the whisky bottle and the little bowl of melting ice 
marbles in the centre of the table then sat down again, and 
coolly lit another smoke. | was thinking: What a bitch! But 
it’s over, | can leave now. I'll finish this drink and go to the 
study. Jonathan will pretend to comply with Sonia, to give 
her the sense of power she so obviously craves. In return, 
Sonia will persuade Dick to back off, because after all, this is 
her family; she doesn’t want a scandal, she just enjoys a bit 
of melodrama in her tedious life — and so on. Then | realized 
that Sonia had fixed her gaze on me. Her mouth assumed a 
peculiar smile; if you separated it from the coldness of her 
eyes, it could have been an indulgent, almost kindly smile. 
Tentatively, | gave a weak smile in return. At that moment | 
felt certain that Sonia didn’t know = about  Dick’s 
‘incriminating evidence’. Then she utterly confounded me. 
Without altering her expression, she said: 

‘| liked you, Mr Musgrove, when | first met you. An old- 
fashioned gentleman, | thought. Yes, yes, | know you gave 
me your Christian name, but under the circumstances | 
prefer the formality. You’re not family, after all. But 


nonetheless | respected you on account of being Jonathan’s 
ex-schoolteacher. So when Richard showed me some pages 
you were supposed to have written, | didn’t at first believe 
him. Dick had to read aloud some lines which contained 
Jon’s name before | could concede he was right! That’s 
enough, | said, | don’t want to hear any more, in spite of Dick 
insisting | should know exactly what you both had been up 
to. And anyway, as | said to Richard, | am not all that 
surprised, now that the first shock is over.’ Sonia flicked 
cigarette ash over her shoulder, gazed pitilessly from me to 
Jonno, back and forth like a mechanical toy. 

‘No, | don’t think anything will surprise me any more. And 
it’s always the people you most think you can trust. Like 
your own sister.’ She laughed briefly, without Numour. 
‘Though why | went on trusting Sandra I'll never know. 
Everyone knew about her affairs. | even felt a bit sorry for 
you, Jon. She used you, oh yes. | didn’t know, then, about 
you being what you are — what you were, all along. Dick 
knew, he tried to tell me, once. | said, well if Jon isn’t normal 
where did Claudio come from?! That was before | realized 
the extent of Sandra’s deceit and lies. She was always the 
little liar, the deceiver. Right to the end she was pretending, 
even with that Italian, it was a charade, didn’t you see that, 
Jon, didn’t you know who she really wanted? You think she 
really wanted to marry you?’ 

Sonia was laughing like a horse choking in its nosebag. 
She grappled with her large handbag and produced a 
bundle of photographs - prints of the same pictures Jonathan 
had shown me. Her agitation was making me feel sick. She 
spread the pictures fan-wise on the table, switched on the 
overhead lights, then stood behind the chair, one hand 
clutching the top rail (like a prisoner in the dock), and 
continued to suck on the burnt-out butt of her cigarette. 
Sucking and ranting. So that she began to appear as both 
prisoner and judge. Everything | had ever feared in women. 
The sounds of my mother crying behind the closed door. All 


my fault. The big body of my aunt colliding with my meagre 
helpless flesh, and cold, I’ve been standing in the hall, dead 
of night, outside her room. Lorraine screaming in fright. 
‘What are you doing here?’ | can’t say that I’m terrified. That 
it’s all my fault. 

Now Sonia was waving the photographs in the air, as if 
they were law-court exhibits. They lost their shine, became 
grainy like newspaper pictures, flimsy, falling apart. Dick 
wore a soldier’s slouch hat, a boyish moustache. Sandra was 


the bride doll . . . | quickly poured more whisky into the 3 
crystal glasses, tried to concentrate on what Sonia was 
saying. 


She was telling how she had begun to see the likeness 
between Richard and Alice some months ago; she had 
loathed herself for her suspicions. Then somebody else, not 
family, had actually commented on it. Sonia became afraid. 
Last Friday night she had left this house, gone home to her 
children (who had been left in the care of the resident 
housekeeper), and had found Alice in Richard’s study, where 
she’d been looking for a pen. ‘And there they were, on top of 
the desk, as if intending to be found — that’s what she said 
to me. Look Auntie Sonia, it’s me and Uncle Richard, when | 
was little. Did Mum take them? And | said: she must have 
done. Who else? | surprised myself. It’s amazing how calm 
one can be when the truth is finally in front of your eyes. All 
| thought was: well now | know. And then Richard arrives 
home, staggers in as if drunk, lip split and blood down his 
shirt and says you punched him! It was almost funny. As if 
I'd been wanting that final proof.’ Sonia’s eyes glittered with 
what was, | presumed, a sense of triumph. ‘You were fighting 
over her, weren’t you.’ It wasn’t a question. She subsided 
into her chair, realized she was still holding the dead butt, 
dropped it in the ashtray then probed inside the packet, 
which was empty. Jonathan pushed his tobacco across the 
table but Sonia seemed not to recognize the article; she 
continued to poke around inside the cardboard box. 


‘| had put the photos back, of course, after a good look at 
them. I’ve only brought them tonight because he’s not 
home. | told Alice not to say anything because her uncle 
would be furious at her going into his study uninvited. But | 
wanted you to know that | know — you see? But | don’t want 
Richard to know. You probably won’t understand this, but | 
don’t blame my husband for what happened. Men are 
weaker — everyone knows that. | mean, as far as sex goes. | 
think he even believed he was in love with her. He would 
have had to make himself think like that, to do what he did. 
He would never just have a casual affair, | know that much 
about him! And to go on with it so long, well he had to, by 
then, didn’t he? She could have made his life hell. God, 
when | think of how she used him! She could never have 
kept the gallery going without Richard. She had him in her 
pocket. Anyway, what’s to be gained from opening up the 
grave, | mean the issue? Sandra’s gone. Richard will get over 
it, if left alone. And what Alice doesn’t know, can’t hurt her. 
She’s only just beginning to settle down. So you understand, 
don’t you, why | had to tell you all this? | mean, in the end, 
we're all family, aren’t we, and have to maintain loyalties. 
And that’s why | played along with Dick’s version of what 
the fight was about — an argument over Claudio. It was just 
amazing luck, for him, that he found that diary or whatever 
you call it. Dick calls it pornography of course. To be honest 
with you — only don’t tell him | said this — it didn’t sound 
all that terrible to me, not the bit he read out, anyway. No. 
Believe me, Jon, Richard hates you because you took Sandra 
off him. For a while at least. Isn’t that right? Claudio /s yours, 
isn’t he?’ Sonia giggled, leaned collusively towards 
Jonathan. ‘Look at your face! Did you really hit him first? It’s 
just normal male rivalry, isn’t it. If you just back off now, let 
him think he’s won, he’ll settle down. Lord, if Sandra could 
have seen you both, she’d have had to laugh, don’t you 
think?’ 


Jonathan smiled slightly without any expression at all. 
Despite the lights above the table, the room felt dark; 
probably the emptiness of the mushroom-grey walls where 
some of Sandra’s collected works had been hanging, hiding 
the awful colour. Jonno gathered up the empty glasses and 
little dish containing a centimetre of water, and took them 
out to the kitchen. 

| was thinking: This doesn’t add up — not in the ordinary 
meaning of simple arithmetic. Richard left the photographs 
where Sonia could easily find them. Sonia now pretends to 
Richard that she hasn’t seen them. Richard must know she is 
pretending; he possibly knows exactly where she is, tonight, 
and what she’s doing. Secrecy can be power, certainly. But if 
it’s only a pretend secret, what kind of power is one left 
with? 

The farrago made me_ giddy. Sonia stuffed the 
photographs into her handbag, then probed again inside the 
empty cigarette packet. Jonathan returned, but not to the 
table; he stood by the wide low window, looking out on the 
darkness. We hadn’t closed the curtains. 

During that sequence an odd visual hallucination 
occurred to me. It began with Sonia’s large squarish body 
turning into a parody of a Picasso figure: she appeared to 
have more planes to her face and figure than usual. It was as 
if my eyes were able to surround her, seeing her from 
countless angles simultaneously. And every viewpoint was 
superimposed to create not an ordinary 3-dimensional 
image but a multi-faceted form with an infinite number of 
ever-moving, ever-dissolving planes. It reminded me of a 
theoretical object in a world described by Riemann’s 
mathematics: a ‘manifold’. This suddenly seemed to 
represent the unfathomable truth about a human being. Any 
other description sounded as silly as trying to map the co- 
ordinates of a multi-dimensional world, with instruments 
designed only to measure 3 dimensions of space and 1 of 
time. 


By now, this picture included more than Sonia. The whole 
room looked like the Picasso print in the waiting-room of the 
country doctor — the picture which had so accurately 
reflected my state of mind while | wondered what secrets 
were being told in the next room; in the half-heard whispers 
and weeping — how many half-truths, lies, fears, fantasies? 

| groped my way through this morass to the kitchen, 
where | splashed my face under the cold tap and drank half 
a litre of water. The familiar world gradually returned. | heard 
Jonathan say, quite politely, ‘| can’t think any more, Sonia. 
I’m going to bed. You can let yourself out, can’t you. As 
you've always let yourself in. Without asking.’ 

Through the doorway | saw Sonia staggering to her feet, 
and | realized that she was drunk, too. | moved, 
automatically, to assist her as she wobbled towards the hall, 
but the look on Jonathan’s face stopped me in my tracks like 
a possum paralysed by a car’s headlamps. We watched her 
disappear down the hall; | went into the hall to switch on the 
porch lights. Out of Jonathan’s gaze | was able to follow 
Sonia to the front door, and open it for her. We said nothing. 
| watched her move more assuredly across the gravel 
driveway to her car. To my relief she backed out of the 
gateway without mishap. 

As | closed the door | noticed the wind — warm with 
patches of cooler air — and could smell rain and dust. | told 
Jonno about Sonia’s surprisingly competent driving. He said, 
‘Just like her bloody sister. She could drive drunk, too. If 
she’d been in charge of the bike, that night, instead of on 
the back, she’d probably be alive now.’ 

Jonathan was rinsing all 6 of the crystal glasses, even 
though we had used only 3.1 picked up the tea-towel. Jonno 
said, ‘Don’t bother. Guess who gave us these for a wedding 
present?’ 

He then unhurriedly took each glass, one at a time, and 
cracked it, like an egg, on the tap above the sink. Crack, 
clink, tinkle. Each tiny explosion seemed to last longer, to 


sound more like a chime of fairy bells, than the one before. 
We were both mesmerized. When the last glass had been 
shattered, a couple of drops of bright red blood fell on the 
Shards in the sink. Jonno had cut his thumb; | wrapped the 
tea-towel around it. We both heard the wind then, and 
switched out the lights so we could see the garden, the 
shrubs and trees swaying like huge dark fantastic beasts 
against the sky made pale by the city lights. A spidery twig 
of blue lightning appeared, still a long way off. Jonathan 
went to the table, found his last unfinished smoke in the 
ashtray, came back to the window, and as he struck a 
match, the little flame illuminated his face and hands. At the 
same moment, the wind temporarily ceased; the garden was 
utterly still and quiet. | thought: This is all | want to see — 
the extreme close-up, so that vision is almost transformed 
into touch. One face. A single light source. A point which is 
no thing and everything, nowhere and _ everywhere. 
Immeasurable. 

Jonno watched the match burn down almost to his fingers 
then quickly blew it out. We shared the cigarette. | decided 
it would be my last. I’d been feeling sick after every smoke 
for the past few days. 

The rain began, there was thunder and lightning, but | 
couldn’t feel inspired by this storm; | was far too tired. We 
gave each other a weary hug and went upstairs to our 
separate beds. Yet despite my exhaustion | couldn’t get to 
sleep for hours. | just kept hearing Sonia’s voice, with all its 
misery, going onandon... 


It is now 4 pm. Cloud is watching a video of E£. 7 and Jonno 
has been in the studio all afternoon. After lunch he said, ‘I 
actually feel like doing some work. What about you? Can 
you work on your article without a typewriter?’ | said yes, 
but | would have to go back to the flat later, for books and 
clean clothes, and to give Lily money for cat food. (I rang her 
on Saturday, told her where the spare key is.) | asked Jonno 


how long he wanted me to stay here, and some anxiety 
flashed over his face. ‘As long as you can put up with us, as 
long as it doesn’t interfere with your work. Look — | hate this 
place so much, but having you here makes it bearable. As 
soon as | can move without pain I’m going to start packing 
Up.’ 

| cannot resist being needed. | never could. | don’t know if 
| should be here or not but | don’t want to go. Not just for 
Jonno’s sake. |, too, don’t want to be alone right now. 


Night-watch 


Went to bed before midnight but I’m downstairs again in this 
ugly study with its great black marble fireplace — like a 
grave-stone. The night is hot but this room feels cold. During 
daylight hours my concerns are all directed towards Cloud 
and Jonathan; | think only of what might happen to them if | 
am ever taken to court or if Cloud and Jonno are separated. 
At night my heart shrinks in upon itself; | forbid myself 
paranoid thoughts but | can’t stop the nightmares. That’s 
why I’m sitting here, now; I’m going to ‘have it out’ on 
paper, instead of waiting helplessly for another attack from 
my subconscious. 

In tonight’s dream, William told me he didn’t want any 
more essays. ‘They might corrupt the children.’ 

‘How?!’ | was hurt and horrified. 

‘It’s not your fault,’ he said, quickly apologetic, ‘but the 
words are loaded. You know that’s true.’ 

As far as the real William goes, he would continue 
accepting my articles even if written from jail. ‘William’ is 
just my voice of rationalization. | know what words he is 
referring to, and | Know what I’m trying to tell myself. 

This evening after dinner, while | was wrapping chicken 
bones in newspaper, | saw a headline: 


ANGER AS PAEDOPHILE GOES FREE 


There were violent and angry scenes outside the criminal court today as a 
previously convicted child molester... 

A 16-year-old boy refused to testify, resulting in insufficent evidence to 
convict 34-year-old John Paul Sodomann. 

A witness claimed to have observed Sodomann and the child (who was 
15 at the time) in bed together in a caravan at the Whispering Hills Holiday 
Park... 


‘Stop that.’ Jonathan yanked away the paper and bones and 
grease; bundled it into the bin. 

‘But it’s the words!’ | moaned. ‘Paedophile and child 
molester used interchangeably when they are mutually 
exclusive. And they call a 15-year-old boy a child! If he had 
committed an assault or a robbery he would be a youth ora 
young man. But they couldn’t print ‘a young man molester’. 
It would reveal the absurdity — ’ 

‘Will you shut up? He got away, didn’t he? He was lucky, 
his boy was smart. Like me.’ Jonathan’s tone was cocky but 
his gaze was sharp and merciless. ‘That story is not about 
you. Stop torturing yourself. Put the kettle on.’ 

| filled the kettle but | went on thinking: How do we know 
it’s not about me? How can | be indifferent when every day 
somebody, somewhere, is howling for the hangman’s noose 
to be brought back for all members of the group to which — 
by public definition — | belong? 

So here | am, staring intermittently at the grey and white 
veins in the blackish marble, wondering about the 
contradictions of being human. Beginning with my own. 
When | hear about a case of genuine child abuse | see red, 
like anybody else. If a mum in a supermarket thumps her 
screeching toddler, | feel like thumping her, to punish her for 
both the child’s pain and my distress. It seems we can’t 
respond rationally to irrationality, so the craziness can only 
escalate. Oh God what a mess. We've made a great mess of 
love... wrote D H Lawrence. It has got no better, old mate, 
let me tell you. They banned you for putting forget-me-nots 
around a gamekeeper’s penis — or was it wood-ruff? | forget. 
You wouldn't believe it, but we now have a legal billion- 
dollar movie industry based on an acceptance of sexual 
violence which is acceptable because only Consenting 
Adults hack each other up with chain-saws. And why not? If 
that’s what it means for some people to be adult, let them 
do it, | say. Here’s another contradiction DHL would have 
been more familiar with: As long as politicians make a very 


loud hullabaloo about all the homeless kids who sleep in 
rubbish bins and cardboard boxes, nobody has to really 
worry about the kids at all. We can go on sleeping warm at 
nights. Is it our fault that millions of kids are hungry or 
selling their cunts and arses for the price of a hit of 
something to dull the mind to ease the grind? We’ve got our 
own lot to look after, our own business to mind. And yet 
when a boy and a man decide to get into the same bunk ina 
caravan in the Happy Hills Hoplite Camp, in order to rub, 
suck, poke or stroke some nice-feeling bits of each other’s 
body, and when a third person somehow ‘observes’ this 
activity and gets very excited about it, unprecedented 
displays of community solidarity may be set in motion; 
public outrage unites the most disparate souls; voices cry in 
chorus in the media wilderness; the agitation can spread like 
a bushfire, feeding off God only knows what buried rotting 
underbrush. 

While a few people at the centre of this conflagration will 
be burnt, hundreds of others will reap great benefits from it. 
We're talking economics now. Journalists, editors, printers, 
photographers, television crews, owners of newspapers and 
TV stations, TV and radio chat-show hosts, lawyers, judges, 
clerks, social workers, psychiatrists, jail wardens, doctors, 
caravan park owners, politicians, priests, forensic scientists, 
binocular makers, newspaper boys... 

Long after the fire’s front has burnt itself out, small 
eddies flare up in obscure places, wherever there is some 
dry tinder of imagination, fear or guilt lying around. The 
story reaches another house, another kitchen table, where a 
man is wrapping chicken bones in old newspaper. This man, 
like so many others, uses the story to fan his own particular 
anger. He wonders if the boy and the man ever dreamed, 
when they were together in the caravan, that some private 
little details of their lives would become so outrageously 
valuable and so degraded. So easily tossed away in a million 
suburban rubbish bins. 


‘His own particular anger’. What differentiates my anger 
from anyone else’s? Same sensations, regardless of cause; a 
change in blood pressure, heart racing, digestion stalling, 
Skin prickling, muscles tightening — the Sympathetic 
Nervous System getting us set for fight or flight. In fact, the 
body doesn’t give a fig whether we judge ourselves to be 
angry or frightened, or at the height of some other passion. 
It goes into almost the same performance; it has a limited 
number of physiological reactions. 

But the mind (in Descartes’ sense of the word) is another 
kettle of fish. It has an apparently limitless capacity for 
describing itself. This vast range of aesthetic and emotional 
responses is an aspect of the mind’s own definition of its 
noble self. So why can’t we make social laws which reflect 
this complexity? We can build bloody machines which at 
least vaguely represent our skills fears hopes doubts etc. We 
can send these machines to the moon and control them from 
Earth. But we cannot devise a method for differentiating 
between human acts of sexual abuse and acts of mutual 
satisfaction. And perhaps our stupidity is due simply to the 
fact that we live in bodies which present us with nearly 
identical messages for pain and pleasure. 

Tidal River. The scorpion bite which throbbed and burned. 
I’m not a masochist, but in that white brilliant sand-scape, 
with my thoughts melting, | could not decide whether | was 
experiencing exquisite pain or excruciating pleasure. | told 
Jonno | was in agony because one is supposed to associate 
insect bites with pain. Later, on the walk home, | admitted 
that the burning spot felt sort of pleasant. In truth, the 
experience had to be squeezed into some kind of descriptive 
department, for my own peace of mind as much as 
Jonathan's. 

Later still: Jonathan, his skin glistening, his heart racing, 
groaning as one might do in a fever, tells me: ‘Don’t quit, it’s 
fucking fantastic.’ 


How did | know what he meant? I’m not a sadist either. | 
would have stopped if | had not been absolutely sure that 
Jonathan knew he was okay. Yet if | had been silly enough to 
ask him, at that moment, if he was in pain or pleasure, he 
would have laughed, for sure. Two years on, | heard him 
cackling with laughter as he listened to the radio in his 
room. The burning-leaf scent of marijuana wafted down the 
hall. That night he announced solemnly: ‘Words have no 
meaning in themselves. They are just weights to stop us 
blowing away. Now | know why you won’t smoke grass, Fred. 
You’re terrified of a world without words.’ 

You were so right, Jonno. You are the artist, it’s your job — 
or your fate — to push at the boundaries, get out beyond the 
fences which the rest of us must build to keep the human 
village safe. The ludicrous thing about my life is that | want 
to be inside the fence, where the rules are crude and simple 
and boundaries clearly defined so that we all know who we 
are and what to do within a nicely limited set of 
circumstances. | know it has always pained you, this aspect 
of your circumspect Frederick. You breathed hashish smoke 
into my mouth to stir up my courage, to remind me that 
Other Worlds don’t only exist in theory. ‘Listen to the sound, 
Fred, not just the music. Have you ever heard anything like 
that!?’ Oh my dear love, yes. Why do you think | was afraid? 

Tonight, yelping at the sight of those two words rammed 
against each other, | heard it again. The dissolution of 
proper boundaries. Word abuse! How dare they dismantle 
my (de)fence. My life depends on the definitive separation 
of words. Specific angers. Singular loves. Name and deed 
logically classified, map and territory forever discrete but 
correlating. 

It won’t hold up. Nobody’s fault. The edges seem to want 
to run together of their own accord. It’s happening at this 
moment, in the marble fiery place great arched entrance to 
the underworld. Go to bed I’m tide. No, got to get this down, 
keep these parts separate, hold my own now, come on! 


Three blind mice — that’s it! — Three blind mice — one step 
at a time, up to the top then down again — You never did 
see such a thing in your life when she cut off their tails with 
the carving knife you did it. What? Like Alice, you’ve come 
through a looking-glass. Look around, what do you see? 

I’m in Josef’s room. But things aren’t right. There’s a great 
Slab of marble where the piano should be, and noise — 
static — where once there was sweet absolute order. No 
matter how fast Josef played, every note was clear as 
birdsong, until something crashed through, something 
which had always been hunting for us, | now sense. And we 
can’t hide, in Josef’s room nowhere to go but deeper in. She- 
Something can see through everything, even my Sabbath- 
best trousers. I’m mother naked. Now she roars like the sea. 
There’s a see inside me. If | move, try to speak, I’ll be see- 
sick, I’ll soew up the churning lemonade, chunks of rock- 
cake, sticky buns, Moat-sart, sweet tobacco smoke his pillow 
feathered wings — the boy angel is naked and smiling! If 
she sees his face, I’m done for. Now Jack my father is 
fumbling with my shirt buttons. | have a last prayer: Hear me 
father for | am good, he is good, we are good .. . But my 
father, whose laughter could have broken the spell, has 
been dumbstruck like Josef and me. Prayer turned to babble 
and the flood rising, everyone will drown if | don’t walk the 
plank, on my own, over like Jonah. 

A long time it takes, wobbling, to walk past Josef. He is a 
hunched shell-shape, he has disappeared inside himself. | 
know this, yet later | will imagine | have forgotten and will 
ask: Where has Josef gone? This is the surprise: | understand 
what is happening here — the shrieking, the babble, the 
silence — | know what it means, what they are afraid of. The 
boy angel’s smile might as well be the sun, his dark wings 
Spanning from the mountains to the sea. But my parents 
have their eyes shut. They don’t want me to know what | 
know. My knowledge, which is wordless, is pressing on them, 
turning them away from me. So | swallow it. My knowledge 


goes into my heart and | mark the place with a sign, a word: 
FORBIDDEN. Verboten. Désapprobation. Di meliora! In any 
language, in any picture, in water, in music, in stones, | will 
remember that something has been forgotten. And | begin, 
from this moment, to search for it, throughout my life. Ah 
yes, we haf a canon, haf we not? Round about and round 
about and round about... 


When | came into this room a couple of hours ago | opened 
the window, hoping for a breeze. Locking up, a moment ago, 
| smelt lemon-scented gum leaves. There are no gum trees in 
this garden, so the perfume must have travelled some 
distance, maybe all the way from the Caseys’ summer 
garden. A distance of thirty years. Jonno, do you recall 
telling me about the starlight — how it might be arriving 
from stars long vanished? So with Josef’s room. The last time 
| was in Hall’s Gap | saw a new motel on the site of the 
Caseys’ old place; the trees gone to make way for the cars. | 
wonder where Josef is now, and if he ever found somebody 
else to love him. 


Tuesday, February 12 9.00 am 


Jonno has just had a phone call from Sonia. Richard is in 
hospital. (The same one | took myself off to 10 years ago.) 
Late last night Sonia found him out in the dark, sitting in the 
wading pool, whimpering like a puppy. He believes that he 
has cancer and that his doctor is lying to him; that his 
business investments are going to crash; that the 
accomplice of a bank robber — whom he was unable to save 
from jail — is stalking him; that Sonia is going to leave him. 
The doc who saw him last night called it a ‘sudden onset 
psychotic breakdown’. No prognosis yet until he is seen by a 
psychiatrist. 

J) says Sonia sounded calm. She’s not very surprised, she 
Saw it coming. Jonno, after reporting all this, tried hard to 
hide his jubilation under a philosophic equanimity. ‘It’s 
poetic justice, that’s all.’ 

‘You mean you hope the man never recovers.’ 

‘Oh he’ll recover. But he'll be scared into leaving us 
alone — you'll see. He won’t really change — | mean, he’s a 
lawyer. Those types are born that way. But he’s also quite 
religious in a conventional hypocritical fashion. He believes 
in guilt and punishment. He'll back off.’ 

Jonathan went off to the studio, laughing fiendishly. | 
can’t regard this as more than a temporary lull; for as long 
as that man retains those pages of mine | will be a bit 
paranoid — like Dick himself, wondering when the gunman 
IS going to shoot him in the back. Having known the agony 
of a breakdown, | wish | could feel some sympathy for 
Richard. There is empathy but it is not the same; when | 
think about that monomaniac | find | have run right out of 
pity. 


Evening 


| feel tired enough to sleep like the brain-dead tonight. This 
morning there were 2 hours of energetic ‘school’ with Cloud 
while Jonno shopped for tucker. After lunch J and | 
commenced packing his stuff. Two big expenses are looming 
up for Jonno: the cost of a new tooth, and the bond and 
shifting costs of a new place to live. The shock of the 
dentist’s quote gave Jonathan the courage to ring Sonia this 
evening, to ask for the $5-6000 owing to him from gallery 
sales. | could hear his end of the conversation; Sonia must 
have said something about J waiting until the house is sold. 
After a pause, Jonno repeated his request patiently and 
politely, adding that he wanted nothing from the house, only 
what was due to him. The record of sales was in the gallery 
books and Sonia could get the accountant to confirm it. 

| was astounded at Jonathan’s professional 
performance — though it is patronizing and forgetful of me 
to say that. This cleverness, an ability to adapt himself to 
any situation, any environment, has been a special skill of 
Jonno’s since his childhood. Wasn’t that one of the key 
reasons for my trust in him, during those dangerous years? 

Anyway, Sonia agreed to look into the matter. The phone 
call ended with Jonno politely asking if Richard was any 
better tonight. J turned to me and shook his head in mock 
sadness. ‘Dick hasn’t improved any.’ 


Wednesday, February 13 Night 


The clock on the marble mantel has stopped. | never wear a 
watch, and | miss my old clock on the sideboard at home; a 
small ‘travelling’ clock in a brass case (for somebody who 
never travels), given to me by the Lion before she left for 
Scotland. 

Lily phoned this morning. She found a note on my door: 
GET RID OF THE CATS OR LEAVE PREMASES, SiQned Bopy Cores. Lily 
says the 2 kittens have been up and down the jacaranda the 
past few days, and exploring the grounds. Perhaps because 
I’m not there for company. Carpet Cat hasn’t been seen for 
more than a week. After tea | borrowed the car, went to see 
what | could do. Rang Elwyn. She still wants the tortoise- 
Shell kitten. | made a poster, with a sketch of Big Tabby, for 
George’s shop window. Bought another dozen cans of cat 
food, and a bottle of brandy for Lily. She has been emptying 
the litter tray as well as feeding my zoo twice a day. She said 
she has missed me. | wish | could have said something 
similar to Lily, but life here has not been conducive to such 
sentiments. 

Jonno was in the studio again, most of today, so all the 
fathering and housekeeping fell to me. | don’t mind. I’m glad 
he is painting, and | treasure the time with Cloud, even 
when he’s being cranky or hugely demanding. 

Elwyn is collecting Tiger on Friday evening, then taking 
me back to her place for tea. Or dinner, as these city people 
call it. | think | dreamed about Jallukar last night — a 
mountain glowing as if the ridge was on fire but no sense of 
panic or danger. It was beautiful but also a kind of warning, 
a message to be interpreted with care. That’s all | remember. 


Thursday, February 14 Post /unch 


We are stacking the packed and labelled boxes into the 
large front sitting-room. All J’s paintings are now in the 
studio. I’m certain Jonno is doing this out of spite, to spoil 
the look of the house for potential buyers. An agent showed 
a brash young couple through here this morning. | was irked 
by the intrusion and appreciate Jonno’s mood. But he is 
surely cutting off his nose to spite his face. His present stand 
on wanting no part of the estate (subject to Sonia’s absurd 
conditions) is understandable. But things could change; 
Cloud’s needs may well make Jonathan’s pride a luxury he 
won't be able to afford. Sonia herself could change. There 
has been so much rampant emotion running through this 
entire business, the winds could change many more times 
before the turbulence subsides. 

Anway, we have almost finished; only essential items 
remain unpacked. The To Let pages of newspapers are spread 
over the dining-table. So far, } has made no phone calls. He 
is ‘just looking, getting an idea of what’s around.’ Cloud is 
treating the changed house as a novelty; he plays hide-&- 
seek with some imaginary friend amongst the crates and 
boxes piled in the lounge-room; he has his own tea-chests in 
his room and can amuse himself for hours, unpacking and 
repacking his toys and books. That’s what he’s doing now. 

This morning Jonathan, sorting out drawers in the studio, 
found his old drawing which | have missed so much — the 
first Party for the Birds. | was speechless with delight when 
he showed it to me. It has lost its glass and the frame is a bit 
askew but we're going to fix that. At first, puzzled at my 
silence, Jonno began to explain the picture. 

‘| think | was — um — thirteen or fourteen. Bliss Street. 
Don’t you remember?’ 

| found my tongue. ‘I remember it very well. It was our 
first spring at Bliss Street.’ 


Jonno looked pleased. ‘It’s retained its colour. They were 
good pencils you bought for me, Fred.’ 

|, too, marvelled at the soft richness of the pencil colours. 
If anything, they appeared to have gained a luminosity. But 
maybe my memory was adding a sheen to the grass, table, 
chairs, tiny figures, birds in the sky. 

‘You can have it if you like.’ Jonno spoke with sudden 
enthusiasm. ‘You've got all my other early pictures. | like to 
think of them all being together.’ 

| felt both sadness and pleasure. So he really had 
forgotten that he’d once given it to me. It didn’t matter. He 
was making a gift of it now. | kissed his cheek to thank him, 
and he gave me a spontaneous warm hug and said, ‘It’s like 
having a guardian of the past, having you around. You keep 
records, old photographs — somebody has to!’ 

‘Yes,’ | said dryly. ‘I should have been a museum curator.’ 

‘I’m serious.’ He stood back and glared at me, seriously, 
to confirm his words. ‘I’m even glad you recorded our story, 
in spite of the bloody mess it got us into. | am going to read 
it one day, you know.’ 

‘Yes, | Know.’ | realized that he will read about how he first 
gave me the picture, but | said nothing, and took advantage 
of his attentive mood to reach out for another hug. It was 
nice. | have been missing him. 


| have been thinking — an idea probably triggered by 
Jonathan’s comments today re our history. Dick Smythe may 
be out of action for the present but | can’t see how | can ever 
rest easy in my mind while the fate of those pages remains 
beyond my control. 

This evening, while reading a story to Cloud, | saw that 
there is one sure way of rendering that history powerless to 
anybody who would use it against us. It is the very thing my 
heart rebelled against when Jonno reminded me of his power 
to deny the truth of the story: we can make it fiction! | do 
not mean simply declare that it is fiction. | mean: change 


names, dates, places. Fill some gaps. Disguise it. Make it 
impossible for anybody (except Elwyn and Tom, of course) to 
pin down any part of it. The pages Richard stole can be 
called a First Draft. Experimenting with First Person 
narrative. The search for Realism, I’ve heard it called. And 
then we add the disclaimer found at the start of every work 
of fiction: A// resemblance to persons living or dead is purely 
coincidental. 

Those statements always imply a paradox. In my story — 
my ‘work of fiction’ — | write that Jonathan (is that his real 
name?) said he would lie about our life together, i.e. swear 
that what | have written isn’t true. If the whole story isn’t 
true, then Jonathan’s statement, as part of that story, isn’t 
true either; | invented it along with everything else. 


Friday, February 15 


Been writing a long letter to Tom this week; a couple of 
pages each day. | want to go to Jallukar as soon as Jonno and 
Cloud have found another house, and Tom has had no news 
of recent events down here. Yesterday evening we all went 
for a walk so | could post my letter. These streets are dull to 
explore compared to Richmond. You can’t see over the high 
fences; you seldom see another person — everybody drives 
through Toorak. We had Paddy with us, tugging us along on 
his new leash. 

We headed towards the busy intersection of Grange and 
Toorak Roads. A young man and woman were just ahead of 
us; they had a small dog with them — a golden labrador a 
few months older than Paddy. No leash. The dog was 
bounding excitedly; the young couple laughed at the antics. 
When the lights changed, the woman grasped the dog’s 
collar to guide the animal across the street. It was peak hour 
for traffic. A car horn tooted and the dog, startled, pulled out 
of its collar, turned to run back to this footpath, became 
confused and ran headlong into a car which was crossing 
with the green light. 

Jonathan picked Cloud up and tried to shield his view of 
the accident, but we couldn’t stifle the sound of the dog’s 
cries. AS we hurried home, Cloud’s face was frozen, like a 
mask, in an expression of horror. He didn’t begin to cry until 
we were at our own gate. At first his sobbing was nearly 
hysterical with anger. He kept shouting ‘No!’ and something 
about Jonno going ‘to get dog! Make him better!’ Jonno 
thought he was saying: get doctor. After about ten minutes 
Cloud allowed himself to be held and comforted. Now he 
asked, ‘Is dog dead?’ over and over. Each time, Jonno 
patiently said, ‘Yes. It’s all over and the dog isn’t hurting any 
more.’ 


But Cloud was still hurting. | went out again to post the 
letter and when | got back, the child was still weeping — 
though softly now — and sucking his thumb, as Jonathan 
cradled him like a baby. Then after his bath, quite suddenly, 
he seemed to be over it. We told him a story and stayed with 
him until he was sleeping. 

Downstairs, Jonathan began to talk about Sandra’s death 
and Cloud’s reactions. He told how, at Sandra’s funeral, 
Cloud had insisted on looking into the coffin, and one of 
Sandra’s friends said to him, ‘Your mummy is asleep, a long 
long sleep.’ 

Jonathan had been furious. At home, he told Cloud that 
Mummy wasn’t asleep. When you slept, you woke up, but 
when you were dead you never lived again in this world; 
nothing could hurt you any more; your body was put into 
the ground where it changed into good soil to make things 
grow. Jonno took Cloud out to the garden, showed him how 
the leaves under the trees were crumbling into dirt. That 
was how the world kept going. 

‘| told him the truth because | didn’t want him to be 
afraid of falling asleep. Or expecting mummy to wake up. 
We slept in the same bed for the next month, and for the 
first week, every morning, he woke up and asked where 
mum was. | would say: in the ground. But he would still go 
through this ritual of checking every room in the house, and 
sometimes calling out for her. Sometimes he cried at nights, 
sucked his thumb, until he was exhausted enough to sleep. 
By the end of the week | was a wreck, | don’t think | slept at 
all. Then | got this idea — we dug up an azalea bush from 
the garden, went and planted it on Sandra’s grave. The next 
morning Cloud woke up and said: Mum flower bush now! 
And that was it. Just like tonight — suddenly all his grief 
over and done with. And me? | never cried, you know. | tried, 
but | felt like a bloody hypocrite. Instead | was drinking too 
much, burning paintings just because Sandra had liked 


them, having nightmares — all to punish myself for not 
being a loving, grieving husband.’ 

| sensed that this was one of the things Jonno had wanted 
to talk about when he first came to see me, 6 weeks ago. 
Sad to think it had taken a dead dog and a terribly 
distressed child to crack the shell Jonathan had erected 
around those memories. He talked on and on, drifting from 
his feelings about Sandra’s death to memories of his mother 
and sister. He also wanted to know more about my original 
parents; he had read, in the first few pages of my story, that 
Jack was my foster father. 

So | fetched Jonno’s copy, and read him my early history. 
It was his idea. ‘Read me a bed-time story, Fred, like you do 
for Cloud.’ When | got to the part where Jack and | arrived at 
the farm in the dark, | stopped. Jonno opened his eyes and 
said, ‘I always suspected something fishy about Ruth and 
Jack. Not only because you would never let me go with you 
to the farm — | knew why that wasn’t on, in spite of all your 
excuses! No, it was just my instinct for knowing when I’m 
not getting the whole truth.’ 

| said | was sorry for the deceit; that if | had known from 
the start where our first meeting was going to lead us, I’d 
never have begun with a falsehood. ‘Having told you that 
story, | was afraid to lose your trust by having to back down 
and tell you a different one.’ 

Jonathan smiled. ‘Or maybe you just wanted to believe, 
yourself, that it was the truth?’ He told me about a time 
when he and his half-sister were kids; he used to pretend 
that 12-year-old Jule was his sole guardian, ‘a sort of magic 
fairy princess, and she was the only one in the world who 
could tell me what to do. One day at school | told a new 
teacher that | had no parents, that my sister and | lived 
alone. As | told the lie | found myself completely believing it. 
When | got home to my mother | got an actual shock, for a 
second, to see her. After that | never confused truth and lies, 
they become clearly separated in my mind. | knew the value 


of lying and | wanted to be able to control it. | knew that it 
was useless to tell lies if you couldn’t remember exactly 
what you’d said, and likewise with the truth.’ 

He laughed, then added soberly: ‘I hated it though. Every 
lie | told. Even when | prided myself on getting away with 
something, | hated myself just that bit more. Like that lie to 
you — pretending I’d given up the paper job.’ 

Jonno uncharacteristically dropped a half-rolled smoke 
onto his lap, and swore. I’d been about to say: Well that was 
the only lie to me, in six years. Not bad, eh? But he was still 
frowning as he scrounged for bits of tobacco in the creases 
of his jeans. | felt a distinct urge to change the subject so | 
asked about Simon. 

‘Oh, he went to San Francisco five years ago — didn’t | 
tell you? Simon didn’t last long in the bloody advertising art 
business. He found a good job eventually — illustrating 
medical text books. He was always great with fine details. 
And he went on painting for himself. It never seemed to 
bother him that his own work wasn’t very sellable. He didn’t 
have to prove anything, the way | did. The last time | saw 
him was at the opening of my first show. He was impressed 
but he warned me to never paint the same way twice, 
because | was teetering on the edge of being too clever, he 
reckoned! Anyway, he went off for what was only going to be 
a holiday, met Jacques, a writer, and moved to Montreal with 
him, and they’ve been together for the past four years. We 
write to each other every six weeks or so. Whenever | get his 
letters | find myself missing him a bit.’ Jonno smiled at me, 
and lit his perfectly restored cigarette. 

‘And Julie? Any contact, all these years?’ 

‘Nope. She has a couple of kids and lives somewhere in 
northern New South Wales, that’s all | know. She doesn’t 
even write to Barbara any more. It doesn’t matter, because | 
never knew who she was, really. Jule was just a bit-player in 
one of my brief fantasies. Funny, isn’t it? In the same room 


in the same flat, all those years, but we never shared even 
one significant event.’ 


Saturday, February 16 


Elwyn has revealed her reason for wanting to bring to an 
end the pathetic game of silence which Jonno and | played 
for 10 years. She called here last night, before we went to 
the flat to collect the kitten. | had briefly mentioned, via 
phone, the recent crazy events, so she was prepared for the 
sight of Jonno’s bruised face (yellow ochre now, instead of 
blue) and missing tooth. Unfortunately it was Cloud’s tea- 
time and Jonno was in the middle of egg-scrambling, and 
Cloud was hungry and grumpy. El, appreciating the 
situation, refused a drink; said we couldn’t linger. Jonno 
invited Elwyn to dinner ‘as soon as we’re settled in our new 
place.’ 

When we got to El’s flat we released the kitten into the 
back garden, which is enclosed by a high brick fence. Tiger 
immediately ran up a small Japanese maple; an hour later 
she came down, explored the flat, pissed in the bath. Elwyn 
and | drank a bottle of wine with our dinner, and | endured 
Slides of China. In return, El listened to the details of the 
Smythe saga. Her only explicit advice was similar to 
Jonathan’s: Don’t cringe. | said that it was difficult to avoid, 
I'd been doing it for so long. Elwyn yawned. | saw that it was 
11.05. Most of the wine was inside Elwyn, so! rang for a cab. 
While waiting, | washed the glasses, and contemplated the 
painting which Elwyn acquired from Jonathan’s first show. | 
had had my back to it, during dinner. It takes up almost one 
whole wall of the combined kitchen/dining area. It is, 
undoubtedly, a marvellous painting, but | woudn’t like to 
have to look at it while making my breakfast every morning. 
Its title, in the catalogue, was simply Garden Table. To me, it 
is The Second Party for the Birds despite only subtle links 
with that first delicate drawing made nearly 14 years ago. | 
would definitely never suggest, to Jonno, any connection. 


The setting, of course, is a garden, but while the first 
version was a realistic representation of our backyard at 
Bliss Street, this garden is exotic, lush, fanciful. The flowers 
are larger-than-life tropical blooms — frangipani, hibiscus — 
and they form a stylized border around a bright green 
overgrown lawn. The sky is dark grey with swirling clouds as 
if a storm is brewing. The table — which in the first picture is 
horizontal within the frame — now cuts the picture in half 
vertically. It’s made of solid timber planks, more like a work- 
bench than a garden table, or like a table from a Last Supper 
scene, and the perspective is so exaggerated that the viewer 
becomes like a child who can only just see over the table- 
top. There are no chairs, no guests; the only traces of recent 
human presence are a blue paper streamer coiled loosely 
around a table leg and a pink-iced fairy cake on the table. 
One could reach across and pick up the tiny cake, but a bird 
has beaten us to it: a brown and grey suburban sparrow, 
exquisitely painted, feasting alone. There are other birds in 
the sky, perhaps seagulls, way off amongst the dark clouds. 

Jonathan has told Elwyn that the idea came to him after a 
party for Alice, after everyone had gone and the mess 
almost cleaned up. He sees nothing significant in the objects 
which, to Elwyn, are highly symbolic (of what, she isn’t 
saying). Jonno says he painted the sparrow because it was 
there; he was struck by the fact that it was alone, with a 
whole cake all to itself! Elwyn says she finds the picture 
tranquil, but to me there is something vaguely agitated 
about it. The foliage appears to be a restricting barrier, such 
as surrounds castles in fairy stories. | wouldn’t be surprised 
if, on plunging one’s hand amongst those bright flowers, one 
got spiked on thorns or stung by bees. The leaves have that 
squirming-alive look of plants in Rousseau’s paintings. But 
Jonno’s drawings of plants were always alive, vital. That’s 
what made them so beautiful. 

Anyway, | was thinking about how much rich cake one 
small bird could eat, when Elwyn, drying the wine glasses, 


said,‘It must be nice having a little boy to look after 
occasionally. That must fill some gaps.’ 

‘Mmm?’ What gaps? | became alert to a possible hidden 
message, and listened more carefully. 

‘Jonathan must appreciate it too. Free to paint again, 
knowing his child is in good hands. Is he aware of how much 
you do for him? That is, does he tell you?’ 

| kept my chin down and face averted so Elwyn wouldn’t 
see my sheepish smile. | felt damn silly. A sign of how 
paranoid I’ve been lately: for a couple of seconds | had 
thought that El was going to give me some absurd warning 
about being careful with Cloud. | think El can read my mind. 
She had a wicked little smirk on her own face when | finally 
looked at her. 

| said, ‘Oh I’m sure he’s aware of it, but it’s not typical of 
Jonno to spell things out. He tells me in other ways. Just the 
fact that he feels able to paint again. That is more than 
enough thanks for me.’ | could hear a certain defensiveness 
creeping into my voice. 

Elwyn stroked my arm, placatingly. ‘I’m not attacking you, 
you know. On the contrary, I’m glad things are going more or 
less as | anticipated. Well — apart from the trouble from that 
poor man who has fallen apart.’ 

‘That poor man?’ 

‘Mm, you’re right, he doesn’t need pity. In fact, he’s one 
of the lucky ones. Imagine being the sort of person he was 
and never falling apart, never getting a second chance.’ 

| gazed at her in astonishment. ‘You haven’t changed! 
However | don’t wish to discuss Dick Smythe. What precisely 
do you mean by: as | anticipated?’ 

El waved the tea-towel over an upturned wine glass, 
mocking the gestures of a fortune teller. ‘I see a little child. 
Demanding, voracious for love. | see a man who has been 
under a spell, searching for his own lost childhood. The new 
child has the power to wake the man, to bring him into the 
light of day, to teach him to — oh — the glass has gone 


fuzzy.’ Elwyn grinned mischievously, tossed the tea-towel 
away. ‘Seriously, | reckon it’s working. You’re looking happy, 
Fred. But be careful. Don’t let yourself get used up, trying to 
be perfect to atone for past sins — there’s your cab, come 
on. Stop looking at me like that! Give us a kiss and ignore 
everything I've said.’ 

How was | looking at you, El? A mixture of annoyance, 
admiration and amazement, | suppose. The usual. I’m sure 
you will never cease to both annoy and amaze me. 


Late, tired 


Jonno went to look at a house-for-rent this morning. He 
returned depressed, trying to kid me and himself that he’d 
found something good. Yet he didn’t pay a deposit; told the 
agent he would ‘think about it’. In other words, he is happy 
to lose the place. Good housing is so scarce, nobody can 
afford to have thinking time! | suspect that Jonno was 
shocked to rediscover the truth about Rental World; for the 
amount of rent Jonno can afford, he would have been shown 
a dump. 

After lunch he went down to the studio again, and didn’t 
reappear until 8 pm. | kept some tea for him; didn’t want to 
interrupt. | bathed Cloud and read him his story, and had 
just come downstairs when J] showed up, genuinely surprised 
to see the time. He raced upstairs to kiss Cloud goodnight. 

When he had eaten, we sat on the back terrace, in the 
dusk. We had whiskies diluted with ice, but no smokes. I’ve 
managed to keep off them all week and Jonathan has cut 
down to about half. He says the painting is helping. ‘As long 
as | have a brush in my hand, something is satisfied.’ 

| couldn’t stop thinking about houses. How many more 
dumps would Jonno have to see before we could talk like 
sensible adults? Such a logical idea — the 3 of us sharing a 
house. What was preventing us from even voicing the 
possibility? Meanwhile | was putting up with an environment 
| dislike, because Il’d convinced myself that being needed 
was all that mattered. | heard El’s words of warning. Could | 
stay here for Cloud alone? Suppose Jonathan found another 
lover? 

He broke into my thoughts: ‘Really sorry about leaving 
everything to you, tonight. | haven’t been so absorbed in my 
work for ages. Of course | knew, deep down, that you were 
with Cloudy, | would never have just forgotten him!’ 


| quickly reassured Jonno: | was glad he had such trust to 
be able to continue working. 

‘Yeah, but you’ve got your work too. Freddie, you really do 
love him, don’t you. You'd tell me, if you wanted to leave? 
You wouldn’t just stay on, out of some crazy sense of duty?’ 

‘Of course | love him! Can’t you tell? | have never done 
anything just out of a sense of duty. | am far too selfish.’ To 
myself | was saying: Tell him! Admit you haven’t been 
entirely honest, that you’re not completely happy with this 
situation but don’t know why, for godsake, just say you’re 
confused, you have no answers. He’s a grown man, he can 
take it! 

Jonathan was saying: ‘Sure, | know you love him, | was 
just fishing for some reassurance. I’m getting our situation 
knotted up with the trouble | had with Sandra. We were 
forever renegotiating, as she called it. She knew | had to 
have time alone to work but she never understood the 
importance of a routine — that | needed to be sure of my 
allotted two and a half days in the studio. She was always 
changing the schedule, so in the end | was scared to start 
painting, because | could get called away at any minute. | 
used to think back on the years with you — an unfair 
comparison because we didn’t have a small child to 
consider — but | really began to appreciate the order you 
always create around you, Fred. You mock yourself for it — 
your dependence on systems and patterns — but boy, | 
missed those days. | don’t ever regret having Cloud. | just 
wish | could get some things in my life to stay still! The 
uncertainty of the future used to excite me. Now it scares 
me.’ 

| wanted to say: It’s the same for me, so why don’t we put 
our wits together and try to make it more stable for all of us? 
But | was stalled by a memory. Sixteen-year-old Jonathan 
standing in the doorway of my study, telling me how much 
he hated my ‘cowardly obedience to routines. That’s where 


we will always be different, Fred. | have a sense of 
adventure, | love change. You’re terrified of it.’ 

Hearing those words juxtaposed against what he had just 
said, | smiled inside. The contradiction was logical; Jonno at 
Bliss Street could afford to decry stability and order 
because, for the first time in his life, he had some of it for 
himself. Plus the fact that any extremely held view or feeling 
always has its opposite buried away in us. 

But my thoughts rapidly moved out of this reasonable 
current. Swept along on a course which seemed out of my 
control, they went something like this: Systems and 
patterns. It is happening now, within days of living together, 
without any formal negotiations. We don’t need to 
negotiate — we know each other too well! I’m already like a 
wife to Jonno; filling the gap in a way that even Sandra 
couldn’t do. She had no system to support him while his 
genius flew out beyond all Known systems into the open sky. 
| was happy to be his home base while he was young (while 
he loved me back), but is that what | want to be for ever? If 
we lived together, how long before we would be devising a 
roster — my days for this, his days for that. Would we ever 
together read Cloud’s bedtime story? As in the past, would 
not | be left to organize the shopping, pay the bills, 
negotiate with tradespeople — all because I’m the one with 
the system, the best man for the job? What single sign has 
Jonathan given to indicate that he needs me in his life for 
any other purpose? He doesn’t even need me to love him 
any more (quite apart from the question of him loving me); 
when he expressed his anxiety about my motives for staying 
here, love was certainly a part of his concern: love for Cloud. 
To give Jonno his due, it is vitally important to him that | love 
his child. 

And it was that thought which led me into more familiar 
currents: So does it matter — | said to my heart — if all your 
need for love has once again been transformed into giving? 


Isn’t that how you always preferred it? The only kind of love 
you have ever known? The kind you are best at? 

| don’t know if it was my heart which came back with an 
answer. If so, it had a bitterness — almost a cynicism — 
which surprised me. It said: Better this kind of love than 
none at all. Better than the selfish loneliness of the past 10 
years. At least it completes the pattern; you and Jonathan 
are using each other exactly as you did in the beginning: a 
fair exchange, need for need, like every creature on the 
planet. Now, as then, with a little push from fate, you have 
both slipped into the pattern which was never entirely of 
your own making, anyway; you just picked up the pieces 
which others had left in your path. 

No! | said. There is something wrong, something you have 
left out. But | couldn’t think any more. | felt like a small 
paper boat, moving swiftly, haphazardly, on the current of a 
stream far too wide for paper boats. | felt my edges tearing, 
disintegrating. | told Jonno | had to take a walk or | would 
never sleep. He said he was tired and would go upstairs 
soon. | went 3 times around the block before | felt human 
again. 


Monday, February 18 11.00 pm 


Back home today to type first draft of cHaos article. Could 
have easily taken the machine to Grange Road so it is a 
flimsy excuse to be alone for a while. | feel wretched about 
my lack of honesty with J. He surely knows it and must be as 
confounded as |! am. 

Tom phoned tonight; he’d received my letter today. He is 
eager to see me and will meet the train when | give the 
word. | was at least honest with Tom. Said there was just one 
thing between me and that train: | have to talk out some 
important things with Jonathan and am awaiting the right 
time. Tom’s voice was, as uSual, so easy with acceptance (he 
never pries or makes you feel defensive), that | cried with a 
kind of homesickness after our talk. | indulgently lapsed into 
fantasies — a mixture of memory and anticipation: early 
breakfast on the front verandah, watching the sky before 
making the day’s plans; walking across the paddocks 
between the two properties, mountains blue-brown in the 
afternoon light, feeling the space expanding in all 
directions — deep, shapeless, possibly frightening. But from 
what else can | forge a new shape for myself? | have to learn 
a new way to love, and it seems to me, at this moment, that 
the only raw material available for this reconstruction is 
space itself. 

| have another picture: Jack and me on the stony summit 
of Mt William; the wind which blows forever; the scrawny 
tough-leafed bushes, their roots clutching rocks. Jack and I, 
like the bushes, seem to be hanging onto the side of the 
mountain, as if one wrong word, one slip of the tongue, will 
cause our downfall. As in dreams | feel it now: the lurching 
agony of losing ground, tumbling like a pebble down into 
the gorge that has no limit, not even when one wakes in 
terror. 


Long ago | dreamed of two blind draught horses, hobbled 
together tail to tail, stranded on a narrow isthmus of rock 
between two high plateaux. As if sensing their extreme 
danger, they didn’t move. Night after night | willed myself 
back to that dream place, to rescue the horses, but | never 
dreamed of them again. That was at some time during my 
adolescence. | still recall, too vividly, the helpless dumb 
submissiveness of the horses, and am now tempted to see it 
as a dream about me and Jack. It is said that humans prefer 
any kind of bond, to the pain of separation. | believe | was 
always trying to protect my father; from the time of Josef 
until Jack’s death, | felt compelled to assuage any guilt he 
might have felt, by taking all the guilt into myself. /t is / who 
must atone. This was my notion of love; through this | could 
be redeemed, forgiven for my perversity, my sin. Yet it was 
just another delusion which grew out of the original 
conspiracy of silence. The inexplicable had to remain 
unspoken. So my father and | remained stranded above the 
abyss of our fear, neither truly close nor truly separated; two 
creatures chained back to back, unable to turn and face 
each other. 


Tuesday, February 19 Night 


Grange Road again, and the air-cooler has broken down. | 
knew it had been making too much noise to be healthy. We 
aren't going to get it fixed. Jonno’s next place won’t have 
such a luxury; he reckons he might as well start readjusting 
now to the kind of summers he has known most of his life. 
He has never had a cooler in the studio; just a fan to 
disperse paint fumes. For the house, we have lowered all 
blinds outside the windows. This gives a dim greenish light 
to the rooms. We move about like fish in a huge aquarium, 
our faces strangely pale. Cloud says he likes it better, he 
didn’t like the ‘buzzth’ of the cooler. 

Why am | back here? Cloud was sick last night — tummy 
upset — his usual response to any change in routine. On his 
own initiative, he phoned me this morning. The phone here 
has a memory bank for 10 numbers. Cloud has to press one 
button to get through to me, or Alice, or the police etc. 
When | answered my phone at 10.00 | heard Cloud 
announce gruffly but clearly: ‘| am sick, when you coming 
back Unnel Fred? | love you.’ 

My heart jumped for joy. (It is true. Now | know why that 
silly cliche persists.) | didn’t hesitate. ‘As soon as | can get a 
taxi.’ 

‘No,’ said Cloud. ‘Dad get you, car. | tell Dad now.’ 

‘Cloud, is Dad there? May | speak to him please?’ 

‘No, Dad not here.’ A deep chuckle and the phone 
clicked. 

Jonathan, who had_ been listening, rang’ back 
immediately. ‘The little devil. He was sick last night but he’s 
okay now.’ 

‘Have you finished the painting?’ 

‘No, but | don't mind the break. And it's terribly hot here. 
The cooler has packed it in.’ 


‘It will be no hotter than here. If you had time to paint 
today, would you? | am really happy to come. ' 

‘God — | wish | could believe you.’ 

‘Why don't you just take a punt on it, Jonathan?’ | noticed 
a strange impatience in my voice; almost anger. Jonathan 
responded with surprised meekness. 

‘Okay. I'll be there in twenty minutes.’ 

Cloud has not been fully well, today. Another bout of the 
poohs after lunch. | rested with him on his bed. For the first 
time, with me, he closed the picture-book and nestled close, 
despite the heat. And sucked his thumb. He had to be sick, 
to not want a story. His eyes remained open, watching me. | 
thought of a pair of black gleaming cowrie shells. From the 
trees in the street came the sound of cicadas, muted by 
walls and glass. 

‘Thicadaz,’ murmured Cloud. 

‘Yes. Do you know how they make that sound?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘They are playing tiny weeny violins.’ 

He took his thumb from his mouth and smiled. ‘Is not 
paying vioyin!’ Back with the thumb. Cloud knows about 
violins; he’s seen them on TV. Once he saw aé string 
orchestra composed entirely of small Chinese children. He 
was ecstatic. 

‘You are right. They are actually — ’ | gently patted his 
tummy, ‘playing on tiny drum — here and here — very fast.’ 

‘Is not.’ He didn’t even bother taking his thumb out, this 
time. He closed his eyes for a few moments then looked at 
me again. ‘Why you go away? Dad cry.’ 

‘When did Dad cry?’ 

A pause. ‘Yest’day.’ 

For Cloud, all events in the past tend to have happened 
‘yesterday’. | asked, ‘Yesterday in the day time?’ 

‘Bed time. Me aseep and Dad cry.’ 

| thought: Jonno wouldn't cry in Cloud's presence, not if 
the child was sick. Cloud must have been dreaming; that’s 


why he said he was asleep. Even so, what would make him 
dream that his dad was crying? 

After tonight’s bed-time, | told Jonno what Cloud had said. 
We were finishing up in the kitchen, Jonno wiping the 
benches. He laughed and went on cleaning vigorously while 
telling me his version of events. 

‘Cloud was crying, not me. | asked if his tummy was still 
sore but he said, no, he was sad. | said: Sad about what? He 
said: Unnel Fred gone. So, you see?’ Jonno shook his head, 
amazed. ‘This proves he’s as smart as any kid of his age 
when it comes to manipulating adults.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘It’s obvious. He tells me he’s crying because you’ve gone 
away. He tells you: Dad cried because you went away! That’s 
pretty clever. It’s what a lot of kids do when their parents are 
splitting. | reckon he wants us back together. He really loved 
it here last week. You’re terrific with him. Hey, I’m not 
jealous, Fred. Why the funny look?’ 

‘| didn’t know | was looking funny.’ My mind was doing an 
Instant Replay in capitals: | RECKON HE WANTS US BACK 
TOGETHER.Why did you put it like that, Jonno? It would have 
been a more obvious interpretation to say: He wants you 
back here. Are you using this to tell me something? | believe 
your story but | am puzzled by your agitation. You have 
never before started scrubbing the stove after tea. 

‘Jonno?’ 

‘Mmm?’ 

‘What did you say to Cloud? When he said he was sad 
because I'd gone.’ 

‘| said: Don’t worry, Uncle Fred will be back for sure, 
because he has left his books and whisky here. That stopped 
his tears.’ Jonno chucked the sponge in the sink, washed his 
hands. ‘What are you planning for tonight? There’s a fairly 
good film on telly and | need some distraction. | keep seeing 
my painting and | keep wanting to go down there and finish 
it, but | mustn’t touch it at night or I'll wreck it.’ 


‘How?’ 

‘Artificial light. It changes the colours.’ 

‘Then I'll do anything to help distract you.’ 

‘Would you rub my neck and shoulders? I’ve got a 
headache starting.’ 

Jonathan sat on a cushion, propped his back against my 
legs, and | rubbed his head and shoulders until | was almost 
asleep. | didn’t watch much of the film; the sound was 
sufficient to quell my thoughts. By the time Jonno’s head 
slumped drowsily on my knees, | was more at peace than | 
have been for many days. 


RICHMOND 
Friday, February 22 


We are all going to Jallukar. For the past 2 days we've 
been shifting all Jonno’s boxes to here, in case that house is 
sold while we’re away. Fortunately J’s furniture comprises 
only 2 easels and 1 old armchair. The other end of this room 
now looks like a warehouse. The hall is stacked full of 
paintings; we can’t use the front door. The smell of paint 
reminds me of Bliss Street. Jonno still uses the same brand of 
oil-paint | bought for him 15 years ago, but in cans now, 
instead of little tubes. 

How long we'll be gone, what we will do on our return — 
it’s all up in the air. We are just going bush, as soon as J has 
finished the present painting, and I, the first of my cHaos 
articles. | want a few weeks in which | don’t have to open my 
typewriter, nor a book — unless it’s poetry from Tom’s 
bookshelves. 

Our decision was impromptu. On Wednesday night 
Jonathan continued reading my history while | worked on the 
article. On his way to bed, he came into the study to tell me 
that Jallukar had captivated him. And while things were in 
such chaos for us at the moment (he gestured dramatically 
towards my work; Jonathan’s wit is not his greatest asset), 
how about the three of us going up to the old place for a 
holiday? 

| was stumped, my mind still locked into my plan of 
getting away by myself (with Tom) for a few days. So there 
was a longish pause. | turned slowly to face Jonno, and saw a 
shadow of disappointment cross his face. It reminded me of 
all the times he’d asked to come to the farm; all the times I’d 
made some feeble excuse. In an instant | changed my mind 
about going there alone. Not a matter of unselfishness; a 
bona fide change of heart, | should say. 

Jonathan was already interpreting my hesitation. 


‘| understand, you want to go alone. Fair enough too. You 
must have had Cloud and me up to here!’ He touched his 
neck and turned to go. | reached out to stop him. Because | 
was seated and he was standing, my arm made contact with 
his lower belly. Why am | so coy? | mean, the threadbare 
stuff of his jeans thinly covering his cock. | suddenly wanted 
to draw him close for a hug, but felt shy when | caught the 
amused questioning smile on his face. | quickly folded my 
arms, wished | had a smoke to roll. 

‘Listen, we'll all go. No, don’t argue. It’s what | really 
want. There’s enough space up there for us all to be alone if 
we need to. Please just say yes, and go to bed so | can finish 
this damn paragraph.’ | used my schoolteacher voice. He 
grinned, kissed my cheek and said he would ask me again in 
the morning ‘when you've had time to really think about it.’ 

He forgot to ask me again. He told Cloud all about it at 
breakfast time. Cloud’s joy obliterated any vestige of doubt | 
may have been harbouring. 

We made next Wednesday our D-Day. | phoned Tom 
immediately, and he rang back tonight to tell me all the 
things he has been doing: sweeping cobwebs out of the 
house, cutting the grass, airing mattresses and bedding in 
the sun, stocking the larder... In his own kitchen, in the 
special bag he made for these cases, he has a wee baby 
kangaroo. Its mother killed on the road to town. Cloud will be 
over the moon when he sees the joey. | asked Tom to take in, 
from the shed, my first small iron bed. It has a design at the 
head, like rays of sunshine. It was painted pale yellow but 
has no doubt rusted a bit, over the years. We can make it 
like new for Cloud, and it can go back in my old room, beside 
the later bed, which can be Jonathan’s. I'll sleep in Ruth and 
Jack’s great old bed. Should be okay; we got a new mattress 
for it when Jack was ill. 

Jonathan wants to continue painting; bought a roll of 
canvas today. He asked me if there was any old timber 
around the place, with which he could build an easel. Not 


only timber, | said, but a room for painting in — a long 
closed-in back verandah, with plenty of light. Tom and | 
made it weatherproof when Jack was recuperating, so he 
could sleep there on sweltering nights and catch the south- 
westerly breeze. Jonno smiled and sighed wistfully. ‘Does it 
have slatted blinds?’ 


Sunday, February 24 Afternoon 


Jonathan is visiting Richard, who has been home for 3 days. J 
took Cloud with him, as a goodwill gesture. And Cloud took 
Onjie for Alice to mind. (We can take the puppy to Jallukar 
but not a cat.) | hope they will be away for a few hours; | 
have a lot to get down. 

| must begin with Lily coming in yesterday evening to tell 
me she had seen Carpet Cat, dead, on the street. We had 
been taking turns minding Cloud all day, while Jonno 
worked. Lily had gone to buy smokes. Alone, fortunately. She 
stayed with Cloud again while | went to collect the remains 
of my old friend. CC was cold, stiff, and almost as flat as a 
mat, but it was she, unmistakably. Her beautiful brown and 
gold coat was dusty but unmarred. There was a wound on 
her head and dry blood around her jaws. The last of her lives 
gone under the rubbish truck? She wasn’t far from George’s 
back gate so | got a box from him and a spade for digging. | 
wasn’t going to dump Carpet Cat in a rubbish bin, however 
fond she had been of them! | dug a hole under one of the 
elms behind the church; lucky to find a patch not covered in 
concrete. Nobody passed by. 

| was returning George’s spade when a lad came into the 
shop to inquire about ‘the pitcha of the kitten in the 
window.’ 

‘It is your good luck today,’ said George. ‘Here is the man 
who make the picture himself.’ 

| was confused. The heat, the shock, my bizarre task. ‘You 
want the picture of the kitten?’ | asked the boy, the same lad 
who, with angel-fair curls straggling wet down his cheeks, 
had met me at the door, at dawn, with my newspaper, some 
weeks ago. 

‘Nah. | want the kitten.” He gazed at me with cool 
curiosity, as if | was retarded, or disfigured in some way. | 
gathered my wits together. Said | was on my way home; he 


could come with me if he liked. We got another carton from 
George. As we went up the street the boy asked: ‘What’s it 
gonna cost?’ 

‘Well, food will be about five dollars a week, at the least. 
Do you have a backyard? Some ground, you know, for him to 
scratch in?’ 

‘Yeah, we gotta yard. | meant the price of the kitten.’ 

‘Oh. Nothing! My dear boy, it is | who ought to be paying 
you. We are going away and my last resort would have been 
the pet shop. You never know what might happen to an 
animal once they land in a pet shop.’ 

Did | imagine it, or was the lad’s smile exactly like 
Jonathan’s, that first evening when | offered to buy the last 
of his papers? A mixture of incredulity and relief. 

Jonathan had arrived; his car was parked in the street. | 
asked the boy his name as we went up the back stairs. 
David. His parents had separated, he now lived with his dad 
‘who likes all animals. My mum likes nothing. She never let 
me have even a white mouse.’ 

We both found that amusing and were laughing when we 
reached the landing. Jonathan was making a pot of tea. 

‘This is David. He has come for Big Tabby.’ 

Jonathan smiled, first at David, then at me. A slight 
difference in the two smiles. | asked Cloud if he would take 
David to see the kitten. He took David’s hand and marched 
him through to the balcony. | sat down, a bit shaky. Told 
Jonno about Carpet Cat. Jonno put a cup of tea in front of 
me; | drank it gratefully. David returned with the kitten 
clutched to his chest. ‘He’s purring! He likes me already. It’s 
a boy, isn’t it? I’m gonna call him Max.’ 

‘Do you still deliver papers?’ | asked. Noticing the brown 
smoothness of his arms encircling the kittens. Pleased to 
find myself noticing. Even allowing my gaze to move down 
his body and back to his face; the gentlest of glances, not 
voracious; maybe just a tinge of wistfulness in my pleasure. 


David was saying: ‘Nah, gave it up. Not enough money in 
it.’ 

‘Ah yes. The great importance of money.’ 

‘Too right. It was a rip off.’ 

‘It probably was. Do you want a cup of tea?’ 

‘No thanks. Betta get going.’ 

‘Do you have any cat food at home?’ 

‘Oh shit. Not yet. I’ll go back to the milk bar.’ 

| put the last 4 cans into a shopping bag. Jonno made 
holes in the carton. Big Tabby — | mean Max — always the 
most placid of the litter, went into the box without a 
struggle. When David had gone, Jonathan gave me a 
teasing/amused grin. | smiled back, sheepishly. 

‘Okay, so you saw me looking at him. Just habit, Jonno. A 
vestigial response. But quite benign, | assure you. No fire in 
it,’ | added meaningfully. 

‘Hey, you don’t have to defend yourself! It was good to 
see. You looked sort of — um — younger. More like the Fred | 
used to know.’ He leaned towards me, spoke in a mock 
whisper: ‘More exciting. In a particular way.’ 

| had to chuckle. | said that exciting was not a word | 
would ever have used to describe myself. ‘Not in any way.’ 

Jonno gazed at me thoughtfully, his head tilted. 

‘No, | Suppose not. Maybe it was just a trick of the light.’ 
He sighed. ‘How things change.’ 

Before | could even think about that, let alone respond, 
he had washed the cups, rounded-up Cloud, and was 
impatiently jangling his key ring. ‘Come on! | want you to 
see the painting before the light fades.’ 

We went directly to the studio. It was Cloud’s first look at 
the picture, too, and he recognized himself instantly. As 
usual | was speechless for a while; it made Jonno anxious. 
‘You don’t mind?’ he asked at least twice. ‘Il had the idea of a 
birthday cake before you read me the story of your sixth 
birthday, but then | couldn’t keep the two ideas apart. They 
just seemed to want to come together. You do like it?’ 


Cloud answered firmly: ‘I like it!’ And Jonno had to lift him 
so he could touch the cake; perhaps to be quite sure that it 
could not be eaten. 

As | was finally able to say to Jonathan: it is the most 
beautiful child portrait | have ever seen. Cloud sits alone at 
a small table in the centre of a glorious garden. On the 
table: just the birthday cake; creamy icing and 5 pink 
candles arranged in a hexagram, with a space for the 6th 
candle which Cloud holds in his chubby fist. (He will be 6 in 
April.) The trees and flowers of the garden are arranged in 
an oval frame around the child; the colours are autumn- 
bright: gold, crimson, various shades of pink and apricot, the 
colours of a newly lit fire. Amongst the leaves are many 
small birds: blue budgerigars, green grass-parrots, yellow 
canaries. Most astonishing of all is the single tall white bird 
which hovers just above the grass at the only gap in the 
dense hedge of foliage. Like a guardian it spreads its wings; 
its long tangerine legs appear to dance. It is like a brolga, or 
a great heron. But it is far more than a bird. Its wing-tips 
seem to be on fire; straight away | knew that it was an angel, 
guarding the gate to the Garden of Eden. 

Perhaps my silence made Jonathan talkative. 

‘| reckon | love painting trees and flowers because | never 
had a garden until | met you. Oxley Road and Bliss Street 
seemed like Paradise. Leaving you was doubly hard. | can 
tell you now: my courage nearly failed me when | saw the 
place Simon had found for us. Not even a balcony. Simon 
used to go crook at me for spending precious paint money 
on flowers. Though | could still pinch a few when necessary. 
Anyway — there it is — Cloud’s birthday painting.’ He held 
Cloud high in the air, then kissed him until Cloud squirmed 
and giggled. ‘You’re my best flower now, aren’t you? Say: 
yes | am Dad. Yes | am.’ 

We went up to the house, had tea, read Cloud a story. 
There was an incident at tea-time which didn’t fully affect 
me until much later in the night. Cloud wanted toasted 


sandwiches. When Jonno switched on the toaster, it short- 
circuited, emitted sparks and smoke. | removed it to a high 
shelf in the laundry, and immediately hunted for a piece of 
card to make a large ouT oF ORDER Sign. 

Jonathan was both amused and irritated by my concern. 
Our meal had already been interrupted, and there was Fred 
making signs and looking for sticky tape. ‘It is vital,’ | said. 
‘One of the children might try to fix it, while it is switched 
on.’ 

‘They wouldn’t be that stupid.’ 

‘One of the adults, then.’ 

‘Now that is a possibility.’ 

Yes, | was hyper-reactive. | think it had a lot to do with 
being deeply affected by Jonathan’s painting. 

When Cloud was asleep, we took a bottle of cold wine 
down to the studio. Sat in cane chairs, in the scent of oil- 
paint and turpentine. The large windows were open, curtains 
tied back so we could see over the entire garden, right to 
the house, including the upstairs windows. The setting sun 
shone for a while onto the windows of Cloud’s bedroom; the 
small diamond-shaped, lead-framed panes appeared to be 
reflecting a distant fire. It was very pretty. 

When | turned to face Jonathan | could see the new 
painting behind him; also the photographs of Cloud which 
had been used for reference. Hanging beside the 
photographs was the little drawing, the first Party for the 
Birds, in its new frame and glass. | recalled Jonno’s 
explanation in 1971: ‘Only you and | can see the birds.’ How 
transparent: ‘Only you and | know the secret.’ | thought of 
the second picture: the party over, the garden empty. And 
now the new child in the heart of the garden, the child who 
will forever retain a certain innocence, who — in many 
ways — will remain in that Garden which most of us look 
back to with mixed feelings; both glad and sorry that we 
aren't allowed in. Mesmerized by that angel with the fiery 
sword. 


Jonathan’s thoughts must have been on a similar track. 
‘You know why | was half-scared of growing up, don’t you. | 
thought you would stop loving me.’ 

| nodded. He gave me no time to go into my many views 
on that issue, but went on, lightly. ‘I’d forgotten how jealous 
| used to get whenever you talked admiringly about one of 
your students or glanced twice at a boy in the street. It all 
came back to me this afternoon when you gave young David 
that extra look.’ Jonno smiled, a soft-secretive smile as if to 
himself. ‘Il actually felt a brief rush of the old jealousy. It was 
good to feel.’ He leaned towards me, clinked his glass 
against mine. ‘Cheer up. | told you that to make you laugh, 
not frown. | refuse to get serious tonight. | feel too good. This 
is the first painting, for years, which hasn’t left me feeling 
depressed when I’ve finished it.’ 

| smiled with him; refilled our glasses. We talked for 
awhile about some good shared memories: the Tidal River 
holiday, building the bird-cage, our Saturday morning 
shopping expeditions while at Bliss Street — especially the 
market and the fun of bargaining with the Greek and Italian 
fruiterers. We remembered the elderly chap who always had 
a particularly warm hug for Jonno and a wink for me. Had he 
guessed? We laughed and poured more wine. The sun faded 
from Cloud’s windows, the garden lost its details, became 
various shades of grey; Jonathan switched on a small lamp. 
In spite of his intentions, it was Jonathan, not |, who led us 
both into deeper waters. He began to talk about Josef. He 
had read the story the night before — the full account, 
finally. ‘That bugger of a doctor! You never told me about 
him. You told me why Josef couldn’t speak but you never 
said a word about going dumb, yourself. It explains a lot, 
Fred.’ 

‘For example?’ 

‘Why you hate women so much.’ 

‘| don’t!’ 


‘You do. Certain kinds of women. Bossy ones. But what | 
don’t understand is the way you described it all so calmly, 
particularly your father — not a single bad word against him 
for letting you down like that. Jack was a weak bastard, in 
my opinion. Just as much to blame as Ruth. She started the 
hysteria but Jack didn’t try to stop her. All the time | was 
reading it, | felt you were still trying to protect Jack.’ 

| agreed. | told Jonno of my feelings which had surfaced 
during the past few days; about the weight of the silence 
which had come from Jack — | now realized — as much as 
from Josef. 

Jonathan was listening with interest so | continued; | 
talked about the vow of secrecy which | believe | passed 
onto him — the repeating pattern which had ensured that | 
was as powerless to help Jonathan as my father had been 
with me. And Jonno’s anger — wasn’t it the result of the 
same kind of frustration which | had felt as a boy? 

That was where Jonno interrupted. ‘You and your 
patterns! You had me intrigued for a minute, but if you’re 
going to talk about my anger, my frustration, as if it’s just 
another link in your neat plot, forget it. We know who | was 
angry at, and it was never you. Though sometimes | get the 
feeling you want it to be you.’ 

Jonno had tried to speak off-handedly but there was 
anger in his voice. I, too, suddenly felt a tinge of anger. Less 
courageous than Jonathan, | expressed mine in sarcasm. 

‘That’s right. | want you to be angry with me so | can 
complete my thesis. You think that is all | care about — my 
little theories, my plots. It doesn’t occur to you that, just 
because | never learnt how to kick chairs and yell, | could be 
feeling things | have no other way of describing, except for 
my tedious patterns. Oh God I’m sorry. I’m getting drunk, | 
must be, that was completely irrational, unfair.’ 

‘Don’t blame the booze! It was coop. Go on — this is a real 
change, better than all that breast-beating stuff about all 
the terrible wrongs you’ve inflicted on me. Listen, there /s 


one thing about you that has always made me angry, and 
that is when you cringe. When you blame yourself for what 
is not your fault. | hated it then and | hate it now. You let the 
world walk over you, Fred. That's your fault. And that is what 
used to frighten me.’ 

There was a long silence; we sat with our own thoughts, 
not looking at each other. | was praying that Jonno would see 
what he had just made so clear to me: | had let him down. 
He had wanted me to defy the world; | had been weak, I’d let 
it ‘walk all over me’. Over us. From denying that he had ever 
been angry with me, Jonno had gone straight into the heart 
of both his anger and his fear. The denial was, in fact, 
essentially bound up with his anger. The central theme of 
my so-called plot — the vow of secrecy — was operating ata 
level deeper than | had suspected, and we were operating 
on that level now: | had once placed us both in a double- 
bind, and we were still in it. 

We spoke at the same time. 

Jonathan: ‘There’s something | must — ’ 

Fred: ‘Will you allow me to —’ 

We laughed. | said, ‘You first.’ He said, ‘There’s something 
| have to tell you. Should have told you from the start but it 
was like your half-truth about Ruth and Jack — it became 
harder and harder to find the right time to say it, and then it 
was too late, you’d gone. But what were you going to say?’ 

‘Please go on. My story can wait.’ 

‘Story? What d’you mean? A true story? Something else 
you never found the right time to tell me?’ He smiled; there 
was no more anger in his face or voice. 

‘| think it’s a true story. You mightn’t agree. You know it 
already but I’d like to tell it again, because I’ve been so 
distracted by the details, | have only just seen the damn 
plot. Sorry about that dirty word, but | can’t get away from 
it — it is the pattern which connects everything. | want to 
tell you only the plot of this story, and I’d like you to tell me, 


at the end, if you think I’ve got any of it wrong, or missed 
anything. Will you play along, Jonno?’ 

‘Well — okay, as long as it’s got a happy ending.’ 

‘Gosh, | don’t know. It isn’t finished yet.’ 

‘You’ve got me in. You first.’ He settled into his chair, an 
amused but slightly wary smile on his face. Lips closed 
because of the lost tooth. | thought: Maybe the wariness is 
an illusion created solely by this unfamiliar smile? 


‘Once upon a time there was a man and a boy. They were 
many things to each other — father and son, friends, lovers. 
There was a river bank where they often walked and talked. 
One day by the river, the man felt that the boy was no 
longer happy with their relationship. The man felt guilty 
about the strain of their secrecy which fell most heavily on 
the youth. He decided to tell the boy some facts which he 
should have told him before they began to have sex 
together; for example, that men could be sent to jail for 
having sex with boys. He concluded by asking the boy if he 
would like to call a halt to the sexual part of their 
relationship. The man believed that he was being fair and 
honest, that he was giving the boy a real choice. He knew 
that the boy was very clever and street-wise and far more 
mature, in many ways, than he himself had been at the 
same age, but the man was also ignorant of the depth of the 
boy’s needs, of the full extent of the abuse the child had 
received all his life. In those early days, the man 
underestimated his own importance to the boy; he naively 
believed that the boy, if unhappy, could simply and easily 
clear out. 

‘The boy responded to the man’s question by asking: 
Don’t you trust me? The man paused before replying; he was 
thrown by the boy’s question, which implied that the man’s 
sole reason for suggesting an end to their sex was for the 
man’s safety, to keep him out of jail. The man had never 
meant to imply that the youth couldn’t be trusted with their 


secret. Or had he? Maybe the boy had divined some fear the 
man was not admitting. Anyway, the man paused for 
thought and the boy misinterpreted the delay. Deeply 
distressed he ran back along the river path. The man went 
home alone. Many hours later the boy returned with an 
ultimatum: the man had to promise to trust him completely, 
or he would go away and never come back. The man, who 
had been in his own despair, gladly and quickly accepted 
the boy’s vow of secrecy and gave his own promise of 
unquestioning trust. All that mattered at that moment was 
the restoration of their trust and love. 

‘During the boy’s thirteenth year he began to have brief 
but intense outbursts of anger, which usually included fits of 
violence against walls and furniture. The man rationalized 
these episodes as anger which couldn’t be unleashed on the 
fiancé of the boy’s mother — a brutal man who would often 
beat the boy. The man, fearing for himself, was helpless to 
intervene in those conflicts. The boy said he didn’t want him 
to intervene, it would only worsen things. Again, naively, the 
man believed him. 

‘When the boy finally went to live with the man, when the 
man became — almost officially — a foster father, the boy’s 
rages quickly subsided. Since the boy was now out of the 
way of his mother’s fiancé, it seemed certain that the fits of 
anger had been due to that abuse, and to nothing else. 

‘Time passed. The boy grew into a young man and found 
a lover of his own age, and moved away. We'll skip many 
chapters and come to where the man and the young man 
meet up again after ten years without contact. They appear 
to get along amazingly well, considering the long unnatural 
silence they have both endured. Perhaps things are much 
easier due to the presence of the young man’s beautiful 
small son. The older man becomes a happy adoring uncle. 
But another part of him is unhappy. There are times when he 
cannot speak to his former lover, with the same ease and 
honesty they had once enjoyed. The younger man gets 


impatient, even angry, whenever the older man suggests 
that all was not rosy in their old Garden of Eden, as if he 
wants his picture of The Past to remain intact — a picture in 
which they are both heroes holding out against an 
unrelenting hostile society which has forbidden their kind of 
love.’ 

(At this stage Jonathan laughed, an almost childlike 
chuckle, but he gave no sign that he wanted me to stop. 
However from here on | could no longer keep up the tedious 
Third Person mode. I’d achieved my goal: won Jonathan’s 
attention. | dropped the charade and headed for home.) 

‘We have both been in a double-bind of secrecy, and | 
saw the full extent of it only tonight, when you got fed-up 
with me. | am not going to beat my breast, nor beg you to 
reproach me. | want only to tell you how | think it happened, 
so that we can get out of it. Look at the different kinds of 
power we each had, back then. Yours was to remain silent or 
to lie if necessary. You were the chief guardian of our secret. 
My power — my only power, and you knew this — was to 
Say: NO more sex. Sure, theoretically | could have left you, 
stopped loving you, told you to stay away. But there was no 
real chance of that ever happening. Calling a halt to our sex 
would have been damn difficult but | did have that option. 
And you realized it, that day by the river. That was the 
beginning of your fear and anger. 

‘Every time | have tried to talk about this, to you or to 
myself, I’ve come adrift on the cliché that sex was the 
Currency you were forced to trade for affection and security. 
You have always got mad at me for that over-simplification, 
and I’ve had to agree with you: forced-to-trade is an absurd 
description in the face of your obvious pleasure in partaking. 
But now | think | can see where | screwed up the equation. In 
fact, you were terrified that | would call a halt to the sex, 
because sex, in the beginning, was the one thing you valued 
about yourself, a gift you could give with pride and 
assurance. Before we moved to Bliss Street, before | proved 


to you that | intended to support you as a father — 
ironically, before you knew for sure that sex wasn’t all | 
wanted you for — until then you feared that | would reject 
what you saw as your only gift, and that would mean the 
end of our relationship. No lover — no father. | know this 
sounds frightfully close to ‘sex as trade for love’ but the 
subtle difference makes a big difference to the outcome. If 
one is trading something which one doesn’t value oneself 
then one has to doubt the value of whatever is given in 
return. Such relationships are easily entered and easily 
disowned. Our bond became indispensable because of the 
enormous value we put on the gifts exchanged.’ 

Jonathan was nodding; his eyes were clear, impatient; his 
gaze unwavering. An expression which took me directly 
back to the night he stood in my room, his little chin thrust 
forward, his eyes unblinking as he demanded my total trust 
or he would leave forever. 

‘You knew me well, Jonno. Knew how afraid and 
ambivalent | felt about our sex, no matter how much | tried 
to hide my fear. | felt guilty about you having to bear so 
much responsibility for our safety and | knew | was weak in 
your eyes for not being able to change the way things were. 
Rationally you accepted the game we had to play, but the 
child in you couldn’t comprehend a world such as we lived 
in — a system which could destroy our world so easily. And 
rightly, you were terribly angry. But here is the twist, the 
extra loop which makes this a double-bind: you couldn’t let 
me know how scared and angry you were because you knew 
that at the first sign of distress aimed towards me, | would 
have felt bound to call a stop to the one thing which you 
believed our relationship depended on. You were compelled 
to prove that you were always happy, never angry with me, 
and | was compelled to believe you. Albert Sarfatti gave us 
our way out. You could legitimately vent your rage and | 
could kid myself that he was the cause of it. But all that 
redirected anger couldn’t ease your disappointment in me. 


Even after all this time, you feel it is up to you alone to 
protect us both from the world which | helped to alienate 
you from. You are still angry with me for being helpless when 
confronted by that world-out-there, for my fear of it. But that 
world wasn’t our only enemy, Jonno. You also had to protect 
us from the reality on the inside. You thought that if our fear 
got loose it could explode our little island, blow us apart. You 
see? The real silence, the worst secret, was not between us 
and them, but between you and I.’ 

There was another spell of silence but it was different 
now. Jonathan sat with his forehead resting in his hands, but 
| didn’t need to see his face to know that he was no longer 
fighting with me. His body, his hands, were still; his 
breathing slow and steady. After a while he leaned across, 
rubbed both my hands in his, the way we used to do when 
we were cold. 

‘You asked me to tell you if you left out anything of 
importance.’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Well there is one thing but you never knew about it. It is 
what | wanted to tell you, before your story, and I’m glad | 
listened to yours first, because it makes me feel less anxious 
about mine. | really didn’t Know how | was going to tell you 
this but now it kind of fits in, it makes sense to me for the 
first time in my life.” He poured the last of the wine into our 
glasses, then we went out to the garden for a piss under the 
rhododendrons. It was such an unusually clear night in the 
city that we could actually see a few stars. Jonno went up to 
the house to check on Cloud. Then we drank the warm wine 
and Jonathan told me the following story. 


‘You know the beginning. When | was a kid | could never 
be sure of anything, | always seemed to be waiting for 
somebody to behave the same way twice in a row, but it 
seldom happened. Mum would never be home when she'd 
promised she would. | could never anticipate her moods — 


would she have a present or a slap for me? Yeah, she used to 
hit me too, when she was pissed. | never told you that. It 
used to scare me more than hurt me, they were just hit-and- 
miss swipes usually landing on my legs and arms. I'd keep 
my face shielded so the teachers wouldn't ask questions. 

‘| don't know how it started but one day | realized | was 
getting a weird kind of pleasure out of the burning sting of 
Mum’s slaps. For a few minutes while the sensation lasted | 
was completely in the present, no more anxiety about the 
future. How can | describe it? It was like a drug — like the 
effect, now, of a couple of straight whiskies. 

‘At about the same time — this was a few months before | 
met you — | discovered something else. | was watching men. 
| liked looking at the back pages of the newspapers for the 
pictures of football players! The game didn't interest me, 
just the blokes’ bodies. | kept thinking about them every 
night before | fell asleep. 

‘It sounds as if I’m trying to connect those two things: my 
mother used to beat me so | turned queer. Bullshit. | really 
believe it’s mostly genetic, or at least worked out by the 
time we're six. But whether we’re happy or guilty or angry 
about what we are — that is hugely affected by the people 
around us. I've always known that some weird kind of screw- 
up happened in my mind about that time. One part of me 
accepted absolutely that | liked men. | mean, | couldn’t deny 
it, there was nothing ambiguous about my fantasies. But 
another part of me knew that this wasn’t on. Boys of my age 
weren't even talking about girls, yet, but the older boys 
were, and there was plenty of talk about poofters and 
pansies — it was all derogatory, whether they spoke about 
hetero or homosex. So that cut me off a lot, made me feel 
different. But something else, too. The fact that homosex 
was forbidden — that made me feel nervous and excited. 
And somewhere in there | made that peculiar connection, so 
that whenever my mother slapped me, | felt as if she was 


actually punishing me for my secret fantasies. And that 
excited me even more.’ 

Jonathan had been rubbing the sides of his face, with his 
eyes closed, during most of that. Now he looked at me. 

‘When | mentioned anxiety before, | didn’t mean | was 
ashamed, at the time, about what | did. | got worried later, 
because | thought you would want nothing to do with me if 
you knew what I’d done, and that’s why | couldn’t tell you 
that you weren’t the first man to touch me. When | followed 
you that night in the rain, it wasn’t to sell you a newspaper. 
I'd seen you several times and | liked the look of you, and 
you’d given me a couple of glances, and something in your 
eyes told me it was worth a try. You see, a few weeks before, 
I'd had an encounter with an old bloke who had followed me 
from the paper shop a number of times. This time | let him 
catch up with me under the railway bridge. He held out a 
handful of coins — ten, twenty-cent bits — it was pathetic. 
But | was curious. I’d heard stories, | Knew what he wanted. 
There was an underpass further up the track, where the old 
drunks used to shelter. It was full of rubbish. No lighting. We 
went down there. His hands were twisted in a funny way and 
he could hardly unbutton his pants. | didn’t know it was 
arthritis, | associated it with him in some way. Too much 
wanking and your hands will grow crooked? Anyway, his 
poor old dick never got past half-mast, not even when he 
squeezed my hand around it. So then he grabbed mine — 
my jeans were that thin, | might as well have been 
starkers — and it really bloody hurt, though | don’t think he 
meant to, he was just frantically trying to get himself off. 

‘So why didn’t | clear out? It would have been easy, he 
was just a weak old man, | wasn’t scared of him. And | wasn’t 
doing it for the money. | stayed there because one part of me 
really wanted to. | didn’t think any of this out, at the time. | 
can recall exactly how | felt but I’ve got words for it now that 
| wouldn’t have had then. | don’t know how | would have 
described it sixteen years ago. Whatever, the picture hasn’t 


changed, | can still see it. The darkness continually being 
broken by the lights of the signals up on the railway, the 
trains rumbling overhead every few minutes because it was 
peak hour, the cold damp smell of the brick tunnel, and this 
fumbling panting old guy whose breath smelt of cheap 
malty biscuits! But mostly | remember the urgency, the 
anxiety — somebody just might discover us. | was aroused 
with the novelty and the fear of it, nothing else. That 
feeling — when my mother slapped me and all fears for the 
future were somehow right there, happening now, so there 
was nothing else to be afraid of — it was like that, only so 
much more intense. 

‘Later, | knew it was an experience | was going to have to 
repeat. Not with another grubby old codger. | wanted one of 
the men | saw getting off the trains — the well-dressed, nice- 
looking blokes | sold papers to. The ones who looked at me a 
bit longer than they had to, or gave me a smile, or touched 
my hand when they gave me the cash. | wasn’t imagining it. 
| developed an extra sense for picking these guys. There was 
one bloke, one of my regulars at the station, whose wife 
used to meet the train and drive him home in a Rolls Royce. 
Same routine, five nights a week, and I|’d meet him at the 
Same spot and he gave me dollar tips and always stroked my 
wrist. It was the car and the wife that intimidated me. The 
routine was too predictable, | couldn’t think of any way to 
break into it. | didn’t like his face much, actually. But | got 
excited thinking about the possibilities. lt was a game, but it 
also touched the edges of reality, because | knew by then 
that anything was possible. And while you were talking 
before about the vow of secrecy, | was thinking: yes, | know 
about that! | was already caught up in it, before | began with 
you. 

‘It sounds mad — a contradiction — but that night under 
the railway lines was the first time | felt as if | had some 
control over my life. It was like dancing with fear instead of 
being beaten down by it all the time. It was a sense of 


power. You’re right: | did have something to barter with, and 
that was when | discovered it. But | wanted more for it than 
any amount of money!’ 

Jonno reached across the small gap between our chairs; 
rubbed the back of my hand. ‘Anyway, you know what came 
next. When | followed you up Oxley Road, Fred, | had only 
one picture in my mind, at that moment. | wanted sex with 
secrecy, and if it hadn’t been you, it would have been 
somebody else. That’s the bare truth.’ 

Some minutes passed and Jonno continued to rub my 
hand, so monotonously that the spot began to hurt. | had to 
enclose his fingers with mine. | voiced my most pressing 
question. 

‘If you were so eager for secret sex, my dear boy, why did 
you wait so long? It was almost a year before you got your 
wish.’ 

Jonathan squeezed my hand tightly. ‘Because my wish 
changed. Because | found out there were other things | 
wanted, didn’t |. Also — ’ he gave me a Mona Lisa smile, ‘I 
thought for a while that I’d made a mistake, that you would 
never want to have sex with a boy. But it was so good having 
a place to go on the weekends. The garden, the birds. | did 
find you strange, at first. Couldn’t tell if you liked me or not, 
because you were so proper and polite with me. | wasn’t 
used to that. Eventually something told me my first intuition 
hadn’t been wrong. Nothing specific. | think I’d been 
working my way towards it all the time — finding a way to 
make you discover what | instinctively knew you wanted. 
Quite a challenge! If | played it right, | could have the power 
| craved and your love and attention — all in one package.’ 

| saw that he was correct. Everything which had ever 
puzzled me — the contradictions: Jonno’s innocence and 
wiliness, his vulnerability and toughness — it all made 
sense. Our stories confirmed each other, though in ways | 
had never expected. | was about to speak when Jonno 
abruptly withdrew his hand. With some agitation he paced 


up and down the length of the studio, pausing several times 
in front of his new painting. He asked if | recalled last 
Saturday night on the terrace, when he had asked me if | 
was here because | loved Cloud. 

‘| wanted to ask you straight out: Don’t you have any love 
left for me, at all? | couldn’t say it, and | sensed the same 
block in you, and it seemed so pathetic that after all this 
time we were scared to talk to each other. In fact, | felt so 
pissed-off with us both, | thought: | don’t bloody care any 
more. | can live without love. What the fuck? | can paint 
anything | desire — that’s all that matters, that is my voice, 
my language, and it can’t be stopped or censored. Fred, 
d’you see how this ties in with everything?’ He sat on the 
edge of his chair, leaning forward, speaking quickly. 
‘Painting has always been like that first rebellious secret act. 
Always the same fear when you begin — your magic won’t 
work, this time you will fail — and then gradually the fear 
turns to exhilaration. It’s working, it’s coming! It is like 
breaking the spell of some awful witch. Then when it’s 
completed — when you’ve come — something weird 
happens. There are all these people going ooh aah wow 
what a picture. But you’re just whacked out. Empty. You 
wonder why nobody can see that the thing you’ve made 
consists of bone marrow and blood and shit, it’s not paint, 
it’s your brain and guts, arranged like pretty flowers. You’ve 
spilt everything, you know it has come out of you, but soon 
you don’t even recognize it yourself! What is it? What does 
it mean? You don’t know any more. 

‘And that’s why I’ve burnt so many of them. Only | have 
to keep going over the process again and again, another 
day, another way, telling the secret over and over, but never 
remembering what it is.’ Jonathan was close to crying but he 
was far too agitated to let go. He began to pace again. 

| said, ‘And are you scared now, that if you say the secret, 
it will mean the end of your painting? Because you don’t 
truly want to stop painting, do you, despite everything.’ 


He turned and faced me, as bewildered as a child who 
suddenly suspects he is lost. ‘What d’you mean by Say it? 
Say wat? | have been trying to get through to you: | don’t 
know what I’m saying, not even in paint, so how can | put it 
in bloody words?’ Jonno stared at me as if he was 
considering the possibility that | was stupid, then he 
continued his pacing and his explanation. 

‘This thing — this secret — whatever it is which drives us 
crazy, | doubt that anybody can state it, or if it is said, it 
changes itself instantly into something else. Yet | suspect 
that everyone knows, unconsciously, what it is. There are 
some paintings which, just for a few moments, make me 
think | know it. Goya’s Third Of May, for instance. Not 
something | want to be perpetually conscious of. Do you?’ he 
demanded aggressively. ‘Do you know what it is, and if you 
think you do, do you like it?’ 

| could no longer remain passively seated, enduring his 
restless pacing. | kept seeing a tiger trapped in a cage. The 
next time Jonno faced me, | stood and confronted him; 
grasped his shoulders, met his eyes. He glared at me and 
spoke with a tone distinctly suspicious, almost afraid. ‘What 
are you doing?’ 

| didn’t know; shook my head, let my arms slump to my 
sides. For a second, Jonathan’s eyes narrowed with anger. 
No — worse than that (say the word, Fred) — with hate. | 
even thought he wanted to hit me. Yet | maintained my 
gaze. Within a few moments his face appeared to embody 
every expression l|’d ever seen on it: a flickering shadow-play 
of changes, from childhood to manhood, from a face beloved 
and intimately known, to the most hostile and alien 
countenance. We confronted each other, in silence, as if 
mesmerized; like two cats | had once watched — each 
waiting for the other to make the next move. Then Jonno 
grasped my upper arms, hard enough to hurt, and struggled 
to speak or to cry or both, and he sounded the way it feels to 
be winded; my chest ached with the effort to breathe for us 


both. Instinctively | drew him down with me to the floor. He 
willingly subsided; allowed me to turn him on his side. (I felt 
that he would be able to breathe better.) Immediately, his 
knees jerked convulsively and he began to really cry at last. 
Though not easily. For a long time he struggled, as if fighting 
now with himself instead of with chairs or walls or other 
people. | wasn’t at all surprised, nor distressed, when the 
first clear words to break through the jumbled painful 
sounds of his crying were — in the voice of a small child — 
‘FRED | HATE YOU ! ’ He then went on, back down through the 
years; some names | recognized, some surprised me. Simon 
came tumbling after Sarfatti; the old man under the railway 
bridge was in there, and of course his mother and his 
unremembered father; even his half-sister, Julie. No crimes 
were listed. There was only one word in Jonathan’s present 
story: hate. | thought: how much worse, and how much more 
true, it sounds, than the word: anger. Anger is a meta word, 
a clinical word; even as an adjective it can’t carry the weight 
of its meaning. You can never put it slap up against a 
pronoun — that’s its limitation; it must always be at least 
one other word away from ‘I’. 

Gradually the cries of hate from the heart of the child 
gave way to steady weary tears, and in a while the man 
opened his eyes and slowly, as if his whole body was sore, 
stretched flat out on his back. There was a trace of 
uncertainty in his eyes as he scanned my face. ‘Sorry | had 
to start with you, Fred. | didn’t know what was happening. 
Saying your name — with those words — it was like the roof 
of a house being blown off. After that, there was nothing to 
hold all the other bits together. | was on the inside, watching 
the walls, floors, everything collapsing.’ 

‘And how does it look now?’ 

‘D'you mean, how do | see you now?’ He smiled, sat up 
carefully, propped himself against the nearest wall. He was 
trembling slightly; he looked around for his tobacco but 
when | reached towards the packet, he shook his head. ‘This 


might sound mad, but | hated you for not being my actual 
father, and | hated you for trying to be. The more you tried 
to make me feel as if | really had a father, the more lost | 
felt.’ He tilted his head, as if to survey me from a different 
angle. ‘You don’t look like my father any more.’ 

That was when | felt as if I’d been hit. | had been 
expecting the torrent of anger. By contrast, this quiet, 
almost wry comment knocked the breath out of me. When | 
could manage to speak | said, ‘A good father would never 
have done what | did, to prove his love.’ 

A sudden thought came to me: | am not alone in this. 
Parents can ‘screw’ their children without touching them. 
There are many more subtle ways of possessing another 
being who is dependent on you. 

That came with no aura of self-justification. It merely 
presented itself as an indisputable observation. 

Jonathan was saying: ‘But you were a good father, | never 
doubted that, not even when | was protesting loudly. No, this 
is something else. | can see it now — I’ve hated everyone, 
not just you. In Jonno’s book, everybody has let him down, 
especially the ones he loved. Can you hear what I’m saying, 
Freddie? No matter what anyone did, | figured they were 
going to walk out on me eventually, and nosBopy could fix the 
world the way Jonathan Todd wanted it. | probably left you 
first, so you couldn’t do it to me.’ He smiled tiredly. ‘When | 
left, | wanted to stop loving you. It was bloody harder than 
I'd imagined. | discovered that | could put you out of my 
thoughts but not my dreams. Once | dreamed that | killed 
you.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Do you really want to know?’ 

He draped his arm around my neck, drawing my head 
down to him, the way he used to do from the beginning. | 
wanted to yield; | felt a little jolt of desire, despite my 
exhaustion. But to my own surprise | gently unlocked 


Jonathan’s grasp and leaned back so | could see him 
properly. 

‘Tell me how you killed me.’ 

Jonno looked at his hands, then at me; a direct, clear 
gaze. 

‘| painted you into a picture, then | burnt the canvas. You 
screamed and screamed but | couldn’t reach you, the fire 
was too hot. Then it was over, there was only ash, you were 
gone, and | woke up.’ 

With none of his former seductiveness he said, ‘Can we 
have a hug for crisake?’ 

We hugged, lying together on the floor. After a while he 
said he was a bit worried because he was feeling too good. 
‘Buggered but happy. Empty.’ He turned to look at his 
painting of Cloud. ‘Telling secrets might be dangerous.’ 

| knew what he meant. 

‘Possibly. But | suspect there are more secrets where that 
one came from. More than we'll ever discover in a lifetime. 
You won't have to stop painting.’ 

Jonathan chuckled and sat up to roll a smoke. | was too 
tired to hold onto any more thoughts. More than that: | 
didn’t need to think. | too felt empty, satisfied — at least for 
the present time. | was aware only of a buzzing vibration — 
the trembling of overwrought nerves — in my limbs. | 
attributed this sensation, quite madly, to the fact that | was 
lying with one ear to the floor and somehow picking up the 
vibrations of road traffic. Or an earth tremor out under the 
bay. Why not? | felt as if absolutely anything might 
spontaneously change into something else. 

And then something did. The vibrating silence exploded 
into the sound of spitting and crackling. | sat up and saw the 
outer darkness turn in a flash into the white glare of day. As 
the first flash faded | saw that Cloud’s windows were ‘on fire’ 
again - this time in a shower of golden sparks. | yelled: ‘The 
toaster!’ It was the only thing | could pin down, the only 
pointer to why the house was on fire and Cloud in mortal 


danger. | ran. My weary body was suddenly charged with 
adrenaline. | have never moved so fast yet | felt as if | was 
moving in the heavy watery resistance of dreams. 

Jonathan was behind then beside me, shouting at me. | 
was thinking: Save your breath, man, we’re going to need it 
in there. Then came another explosion, another shower of 
Sparks. | realized, as | was fumbling with the back door, that 
Jonno was actually trying to restrain me. At the same time | 
became aware of the single word he was yelling, over and 
over, against my ear. 

‘FIREWORKS! For criSake Fred it’s FIREWORKS!’ 

As if to teasingly convince me that this was indeed a 
benign fire: a quiet and majestic fountain, a gigantic blue 
agapanthus flower, opened directly above us. | sank down 
onto the steps, waited for my heart to return to its usual 
place and time. Jonno sat beside me, giggling. ‘The Brixtons 
are just having a bloody party. Wonder what time it is? It’s a 
wonder the cops haven't arrived.’ 

When | was able to move again we went upstairs, found 
Cloud sitting up in bed; not afraid, but looking dazed, as if 
he didn’t know if he was awake or dreaming. We carried him 
to the window for a proper look. His body gave a jump at the 
noise of the next explosion, but he reached out his hands 
towards the shower of yellow lights and he uttered some 
sounds from his own language, a brief outburst which I, in 
my own dazed state, believed | understood. | was certain 
that Cloud was speaking to the stars, expressing his surprise 
and wonderment to find them falling but not burning him. | 
will never know to what degree | projected my astonished 
child-self into that interpretation. The only experience | can 
liken it to is the time | heard George singing in his shop; | 
don’t know any words of Greek but | understood every sound 
of that song. George, grinning, told me it was a love song. | 
Said: yes, | know. 

Cloud fell asleep on Jonathan’s shoulder; we returned him 
to his bed and closed the windows. Jonno suggested | share 


his double bed, because his room is on the other side of the 
house. ‘If you woke suddenly and saw those lights coming at 
you through the window, you might try and jump off the 
balcony.’ (This morning he broke into helpless giggles at 
every recollection of my mad dash from the studio to the 
house.) 

| thought | would never sleep, last night, with so much in 
my mind, and in yet another strange bed. But Jonno fell 
asleep within seconds of lying down, and his breathing was 
as soothing as soft sea waves. There were no more fireworks. 
| woke 6 hours later to the sounds of Cloud talking in his 
room across the hall. | supposed he was telling his toys 
about the star show. Unfortunately | was back in my ordinary 
world and could no longer understand his secret language. 

| wonder if | will ever hear myself singing in tongues of 
fire, the wholly spirit raining like leaves of flame, like 
blossom, like an agapanthus. Greek: agape - love, and 
anthos - flower. For me this tongue would have no sound. It 
would be a great silence to which | would listen without fear. 


Monday, February 25 10.00 am 


I’m waiting for Jonno to bring Cloud over, on his way to the 
dentist. It is the day of The New Tooth. 

They called in yesterday, for tea, after visiting the in- 
laws. The news of Richard is disturbing or encouraging, 
depending on your point of view. 

Jonathan found him ‘meek as a lamb’. Sonia was like a 
big matron in charge of an entire hospital rather than one 
sick man. Quite incredible, the change in Richard. Sonia 
says it’s the drugs making him dopey, but it seems more 
than that, to me. In fact he didn’t seem dopey. More sort of 
submissively happy, as if he has always wanted to be just a 
little boy, looked after by a big bossy woman. He appeared 
to have entirely forgotten our fight, didn’t even notice my 
broken tooth. All he wanted to talk about was how much 
weight he’d lost in the past twelve day — he seemed 
fascinated by his new thin body — and how kind the nurses 
were in hospital. 

‘At one stage Cloud came over to him — we were all 
sitting out in the garden — and Dick reached out and 
touched Cloud’s head, gingerly but gentle, like one child 
discovering another. That’s when | noticed that | wasn’t 
hating him any more. | don’t think I'll ever like the bloke, but 
he doesn’t scare me now, and not just because he’s sick and 
weak. Even when he’s his old self again, | think I'll still 
remember the way he touched Cloud, and the fact that 
Cloud smiled at him.’ 

Before Jonathan left the Smythe mansion, Sonia took him 
aside to give him a gallery cheque for $6,000, and to tell 
him that she has burnt the pirated pages of my manuscript. 
And not a word of advice or rebuke thrown in! | guess she 
feels satisfied enough, in her present position as Head Nurse 
and Controller of All. 


2.00 pm 


Jonathan has a letter from Canada. No name on back of 
envelope but | presume it’s from Simon. He hasn’t opened it 
yet; he’s still at the dentist. When he arrived, with Cloud and 
Paddy and a car piled with last things, he was already 
running late but insisted we go onto the balcony and take 
some photographs of his gappy grin — just for the record. J 
has a Polaroid camera, thus instant gratification for Cloud, 
who loves pictures, whether moving or still. | have been 
entertaining him for the past hour, with the box of snaps 
Jonno and | took during our 6 years. All black & white. It was 
my second camera, after the old Brownie Box of my 
childhood, and bought solely to record the swift passage of 
time on Jonathan’s face. Cloud was almost incredulous; his 
laughter seemed to be asking: How can my father have the 
face of a boy? | can’t explain it, Cloudy Oh. We call it Time, 
that’s all we know. 

Something strange happened as Jonathan was leaving. 
He kissed Cloud then tossed his letter onto my desk. | said, 
‘Take it with you, read it while you wait.’ 

‘| won’t be waiting, I’m already late.’ Then he turned back 
quickly to give me a goodbye kiss. | think he intended just a 
peck but changed his mind; he put both arms around me 
and kissed me open-mouthed. | was so surprised | kissed 
him back. Properly. 

This was our first ‘wet’ kiss since he lost the tooth, and 
my tongue was surprised, too, to encounter the gap; it 
seemed to want to stay there, filling the space, like a body 
pressed into a cleft between two walls of stone. For a 
moment all sound and motion ceased and all my 
consciousness was focused only on that place where matter 
and space had joined, perhaps inseparably. Then Jonathan’s 
mouth moved away from mine; he murmured something 
against my ear, released me, and dashed. | think he said: ‘I'll 


be back’ which seemed odd, since | knew he would be 
coming back. But even more strange was the presence of 
the gap, the sensation of it in my mouth; it remained for 
some time, tantalizing me with a memory | still can’t place. 
Maybe it simply reminded me of my mouth when | was 6 
years old, or whenever | lost my first tooth; the peculiar 
sensitivity of my tongue, the discovery and exploration of a 
Space where previously there had been — well, nothing. 
Only by its absence did the missing tooth gain any identity 
at all! 


10.30 pm 


Cloud and Jonno are staying here until we leave on 
Wednesday. Grange Road is history. Cloud is soundly asleep 
on his small mattress. Paddy dozes, occasionally 
whimpering, on the balcony. Like all animals he is disturbed 
by change. 

We had a brush with the Unknown today, and it has left 
Jonno and me a bit shaky. His letter was from Jacques, 
Simon’s companion of the past 4 years. Jonno had guessed 
the letter’s message (unfamiliar writing on envelope) and 
wanted to delay confirming the news he has feared ever 
since Simon’s year in San Francisco. 

‘| know the Dead can’t tell you they have died, and I’m 
glad Simon told Jacques to write to me, but all day I’ve felt 
cut up, as if this particular letter should have come from 
Simon. Crazy and selfish of me — what a reaction. But | wish 
he had at least warned me. If he was trying to protect me, 
then that hurts too. | can’t believe, yet, that he can’t 
communicate with me anymore. God, he was always talking, 
telling me what was wrong with my work, what was right! Oh 
shit...’ 

Jonathan sat in the dusk and cried for Simon as he’d 
never cried for Sandra. More words came, intermittently, as 
if soeech could make the unbelievable credible. ‘... and I’m 
glad Jacques is in the clear. He was right to tell me, | would 
have been wondering and worrying, simply because Simon 
had loved him. Funny how everything overlaps in the end. 
They had some great years together, that’s what | must 
remember. | shouldn’t cry all night. We must have a drink, 
Freddie. Not this. Why did you make lemon tea? Simon 
never drank tea.’ 

So we drank a few whiskies, for Simon and past love, for 
Jacques and the present, and in mute hope — as one does 
after an unexpected glimpse of death — for our own future. 


At 10 o’clock Jonno said he was done in. He’s now asleep 
in my bed. I’m thankful | won’t be crawling into an empty 
bed tonight. | feel insubstantial. Not exactly the old ‘cringe’, 
but definitely flinching. Simon’s death is just one part of it. 
Earlier this evening something happened to remind me that 
only 2 months ago | was like a man carrying a huge bag of 
rocks on his back; a load he had become accustomed to; an 
armour; a kind of comfort. Take a man’s load from him too 
quickly and he can go giddy with lightness. 

| was waiting for the kettle to boil; Jonno had asked me to 
make iced lemon tea. He was reading Cloud’s bed-time story. 
This was before he opened Jacques’ letter. 

Leaning in the doorway between this room and the hall, 
looking out past the jacaranda which is now all green and 
feathery, | thought: This is the only time | really enjoy 
change: watching the sunset. Tonight’s clouds were huge, 
magnificent; pearly grey outlined with bronze. 

As the kettle began to murmur — about one minute off 
the boil — | turned around and was assailed by the scent of 
oil and turpentine. I’ve been aware of the scent since we 
brought the paintings here but it has never seemed so 
strong as it was tonight. It triggered a fragment of memory, 
a tantalizing flash, gone like lightning. | stood in the hall and 
stared at the closely stacked vertical ends of the stretched 
canvases, hoping for recollection by association, a 
‘madeleine moment’. And yes, the whisper of the memory 
grew into a shout. 

Bliss Street. Jonno’s paintings were often stacked in the 
hall; we had no other space for them. It was evening, Jonno 
had started a new painting, and the house — closed all day 
to keep the heat out — was drenched with the scent of 
linseed oil and turpentine. | was reeling from more than 
paint fumes; Jonathan had just told me he was going to live 
with Simon. | was trying to be brave. | wanted Jonno to 
remember me as a true lover, not as a desperate shattered 
man who didn’t know how to say goodbye. We embraced. | 


said something about helping with his new living costs. His 
voice was querulous as he asked if | would continue to love 
him. Of course | would always love him. ‘Then kiss me!’ he 
demanded. 

And that’s where the memory has always cut out; I’ve 
never been able to recall the kiss. Until tonight, while 
staring at the unframed paintings, at the way the canvas is 
stapled to the stretchers, taut as a drum; a beautiful object 
even before the paint touches it. Yet without the paint, 
always just something not-yet-alive. Like the shiny surface 
of the little palette which Jonno had to ‘spoil’ before art 
could begin. That was the image in my mind as the memory- 
movie rolled on without a pause: | was holding Jonathan — 
far too tightly for someone who wasn’t supposed to be 
desperate — feeling the heat of his body, his heartbeat 
against my chest compounding the rhythm of my heart as if 
two drums were trying hopelessly to synchronize. | had to 
lower my head slightly to meet his upturned face. His wet 
mouth opened so quickly, | immediately pictured a hungry 
baby bird. | thought: Six years ago | lifted you up and you 
wrapped your legs around me as we kissed. Your lips were 
sticky with apple juice. Now you’re almost as tall as me. Yet 
you are as afraid of going away as you are of staying. And | 
will be afraid whether you stay or leave. What does this 
mean? 

And then the pain: a sharp stab beneath the ribs. | was 
suddenly breathless. Jonathan didn’t notice. He had 
remembered all the things he had to do; a quick hug and he 
was gone. | went into the living-room, put the Brandenburg 
Concertos on the turntable, turned the volume up to muffle 
my crying. Asked myself: This music is so joyous, why can’t 
it stop the pain? The answer came swiftly; unavoidable, You 
ARE PAYING ATTENTION TO THE PAIN INSTEAD OF THE MUSIC. LET HIM GO. SAY 
GOODBYE. SAY YES TO THE GAP, THE SPACE IN WHICH YOU BOTH CAN GROW. 

It was the only act of physical violence | have ever 
committed: | chucked a cushion across the room. It hit the 


record player and the needle screeched across concerto 
number 4. The machine steadied itself however, and went 
on playing. Under the cover of the music | muttered 
furiously, ‘Bloody hippie cosmic crap!’ 

Okay, | will admit to a touch of extrapolation: | don’t 
remember the exact words my cosmic self uttered 10 years 
ago. 

It was probably even more sentimental than those words 
which came out of the blue, tonight, just before the kettle 
began to blow its whistle off. But the feeling was the same, 
both times. There was a gap in front of me and a sickening 
emptiness inside. It seemed impossible that anything could 
ever fill this soace which | had become. Until | realized that 
tears can be like the beating of wings against the air — they 
are a resistance, they make time and space solid again. | 
lowered the gas flame so the kettle could wail softly, to 
cover me. Comparing this sound with the elegant beauty of 
the Brandenburgs, | found myself smiling. Then Jonno called: 
‘Kettle!’, and | turned off the gas and made the tea. 

A short while later Jonathan joined me on the balcony. 
The sun had gone; the only brightness came from a long low 
band of yellow sky between two banks of grey cloud, like a 
vein of gold in a rock-face. It was light enough for Jonno to 
read his letter. | was thinking about the words he had 
murmured in my ear this morning, after our kiss. What | 
think | heard: I'll be back. The words | had wanted to hear 10 
years ago. So had Jonno returned for the goodbye we had 
never completed? 

Then he told me about his letter, and the word Goopsye 
was suddenly so much bigger than my own experience of it. 
There seemed no end to it — like the sky — and there was 
nothing | could say, or think about, to change anything. 


Tuesday, February 26 Night 


Scribbling by hand while Jonno has a shower. Typewriter is 
locked in the car, with everything else except our 
toothbrushes and Cloud’s most-loved bear which he has 
been carrying around all day. He was highly excited tonight; 
we had to sing him to sleep with his favourite song, over and 
over: 
Row, row, row your boat, gently down the stream... 

Lily decided to take the day off work, to mind Cloud while 
J and | did last-day jobs: paying bills, buying walking-shoes, 
packing car etc. She is going to miss the kid, greatly. This 
was her last chance to have him to herself for several hours. 
‘A month at the most,’ | assured Lily tonight, ‘and you’ll have 
him back.’ ‘Yeah, but will | still be living here?’ She frowned. 
‘Anything can happen in a month.’ She brightened up, 
though, for the sake of Cloud and our last evening. Dinner 
turned out rather well, despite the number of cooks. We 
gave Lily a huge bunch of flowers: white daisies, cream 
carnations, red and gold Zinnias. Cloud gave Lily a 
stranglehold-of-a-hug, which made her a bit teary. As she 
was leaving, arms flower-laden, she said, ‘| hope | can find 
enough vases for this lot.’ 

Jonno said, ‘We can loan you a couple. We've got plenty, 
haven't we Freddie. The blue one?’ 

‘If you Say SO.’ 

As he went to get the blue vase for Lily, he gave me a 
grateful smile. Silently | said: Thank you, too. That was easy. 

Late last night after packing up the typewriter | took 
Paddy down to the yard, for his last piss. Then he whined for 
a while, on the balcony, so | had to stroke him, tell him 
everything is going to be fine, as soon as he sees those 
paddocks. When the pup was settled, Jonathan wandered in, 
naked and drowsy. 

‘Everything all right? | heard Paddy crying.’ 


‘He’s okay now. Cloud still asleep?’ 

‘Yes. Wow, the lid is on the machine. That mean you're 
coming to bed?’ 

‘Yes.’ | closed the balcony doors, quietly. Drew the 
curtains, switched off all lights except the small lamp on the 
desk. Still looking at Jonathan. He smiled at me. 

| said, ‘I’ve been worrying about that old mattress on your 
bed at Jallukar. It’s very lumpy.’ 

‘Mmm? But the double one is all right, you said.’ 

Kissing softly. 

‘...yes|l think so...’ 

‘That’s okay then.’ 

Down to the carpet. My clothes off. Manoeuvred a large 
cushion under our heads which were exactly side by side 
even while our toes entwined. ‘Do you realize,’ | whispered, 
suddenly conscious of Cloud in the next room, ‘that the last 
time we did this, we could have heads or toes — not both 
ends — together at the same moment?’ 

In a tone of teasing solemnity Jonathan whispered in my 
ear, ‘That is very significant, Fred.’ 

As he pressed himself top-to-toe against me | wanted to 
say: Wait, listen, turn on the lights! This is indeed 
significant. Here are two grown-ups breathing carpet dust, 
not star dust, but nevertheless making love, while on the 
other side of the wall a child for whom we are both 
responsible lies sleeping safely. Okay, it's just a variation on 
a basic theme, it’s ordinary. But | like it. Sadly, merrily, row 
your boat, yes I'll take the lot. This is no dream, and this 
time round we all sing our own parts, or we haf no harmony. 
Can you hear it now, my Frederick? Together but always 
separated by time — that is the stream of this song without 
end 

‘Fred? Anything wrong?’ 

‘No. Why?’ 

‘You stopped breathing. Like | do when I’m listening for 
Cloud.’ 


| breathed out slowly, my hands moved again. ‘Is it all 
right, Jonathan, if | listen for him, too?’ 

‘It’s what | want, you know that. But he’s okay right now. 
Stay with me, for the present, please.’ 

‘I’m here. Very much.’ 

‘Mmm...oh yes that’s better...’ 


JALLUKAR 
Wednesday, February 27 Evening 


We made it. 

This is just to record our safe arrival, then no more diary 
for the rest of this holiday. Not even if a spaceship lands on 
Mt William. 

It was a terrible trip! We didn’t get away by 8, of course; 
closer to 9, and the heat already intense. About half an hour 
out of the city, Paddy was sick. Cloud’s seat had been in the 
back, beside Paddy, but after the pup spewed all over one 
door, Cloud refused to sit in there — understandably. So 
after a roadside clean-up with the water we’d brought for 
drinking, we managed to console Cloud and Paddy, and 
wedged Cloud’s seat between us in the front. The car’s air- 
conditioning was useless in the hot wind, and the smell was 
pretty bad all the way. 

Then, just after Ballarat, Jonno’s roll of canvas flew off the 
pack rack. Jonathan, driving, had been saying, ‘Cloud please 
stop leaning forward to look in the mirror, if | have to stop 
suddenly — ’ 

‘Dad stop! Painting fall! Going away AWAY!’ 

‘Thanks kid,’ said Jonno, sheepishly. Back we went. No 
damage done, but we had to stick the roll out through one of 
the back windows because the octopus straps had shot away 
to God-knows-where. 

Anyway, dear Tom was here when we arrived at 12.45. | 
am always pleased to see him, but today his broad smile and 
peaceful blue eyes seemed more welcoming than ever. He 
had lunch ready and the big tin teapot shined up and 
waiting. Cloud and Tom surveyed each other candidly for 5 
seconds, then Tom held out his large hand, Cloud raised his 
arms to be lifted up, and that was it, really. During the 
afternoon, Cloud would occasionally let go Tom’s hand and 


attach himself to Jonno or me, for a change, as if to assure us 
both of our secure place in the overall scheme of things. 

We haven’t been over to Tom’s place yet, to see the joey. 
Saving that pleasure for tomorrow. | always forget, until here 
again, how much there is to see, even without leaving the 
house paddock. The trees are so huge now, the old paths are 
shady; everything feels a lot cooler than it probably is. The 
dam is half-full so we had a dip. That is, they dipped, | 
watched. Cloud took to the brown water as happily as a 
yabby. Paddy, surprised to find he couldn’t walk on 
duckweed, quickly discovered the ancient art of dog- 
paddling. 

Tom has scythed all around the house, except for a couple 
of small islands where the most hardy of Ruth’s flowers 
survive: the big scraggy bushes of white and yellow daisies, 
and geraniums red as poppies against thickets of tall dry 
grass. In one of these island gardens we found a secretive 
family of blue wrens. And in the old chook-yard, a stumpy- 
tailed lizard dozing under the peppercorns. Perhaps it was 
just the relief after the long drive, but everything made me 
feel extraordinarily happy. At one moment | found myself 
staring, astonished, at the logs which Tom has split for the 
stove: the creamy-satin colour of the inner wood, the soft 
grey of the weathered outer coat (the rough bark long since 
peeled away). | hope March turns on some cool nights so 
that we can show Cloud a real old wood stove burning. We 
have a small electric stove and hot-water-system for 
summer. This place is not totally Itself until the kitchen stove 
is smoking. 

Right now we are out back, facing west, behind the 
blackwood wattle and the casuarina whose top branches 
brush together. We have brought the old cane chairs and 
small wooden table from the verandah. It’s about 7.30, ata 
guess, and we've more or less finished tea. We are looking 
across silvery paddocks to the dark strip of forest below the 
mountain range. As | write, the sun is going down, inch by 


inch, behind the mountain, so the bare escarpment is hazy 
deep blue and the topmost edge — the old lizard back — 
catches a gold light here and there, wherever the rock face 
turns slightly to the north. ‘Ith a crown,’ said Cloud, carefully 
and slowly, to distinguish the word from ‘clown’. But he can’t 
keep the sleepiness from his voice. Soon we'll take him in, to 
the little bed which Tom has repainted and assembled in my 
old room. For the present, he is perfectly content to sprawl 
on the lap of his new friend; his head tucked under Tom's 
chin as they both watch the mountain changing. 

And Jonathan is watching Cloud and Tom; his painter’s 
eye almost sparking like St Elbow’s fire. All afternoon he has 
been intoxicated by the colours of this place. ‘That grass 
isn’t just silver, it’s not white, not gold. It’s like a slowly 
spinning colour-wheel.’ A while ago when the sun was still 
on our tea-table, Jonno impulsively reached over and 
touched Tom’s thick russety hair, then drew back his hand as 
if slightly embarrassed. Tom smiled, not the least disturbed 
of course. ‘The colour,’ explained Jonno, ‘in this light. | wish 
you could see it.’ 

‘Ay, to be sure, I’m as rust-headed as that mountain.’ Tom 
assumed a brogue which made Cloud giggle. ‘And fast going 
grey, I’ll have you notice.’ He turned and grinned at me. The 
yellow light had changed his eyes to turquoise. For a 
moment | thought | saw Therese, or perhaps a lion, or Josef. 
Or young Tom himself, balancing on a bicycle in a sand-drift, 
then slipping sideways until one bare foot touches the 
ground. Laughing to show it doesn’t matter, it’s only a game. 
‘Who invented it, anyway?’ His arm over my shoulders as we 
walk back along the sandy road, pushing the bike. 

‘| dunno, Tom. It’s probably the oldest game in the world: 
trying to balance — on something.’ 


| don’t think | said that 31 years ago. | made it up, just now. 
The sun is completely behind the mountain, the corona 
fading. That’s the show for tonight. Tom carries the drowsy 


Cloud towards the house; Jonathan goes with them. I'll follow 
in a while, with the tea things. 


